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A DRAGOON OF THE LEGION. 


WANDERERS in the byways 
of history do not easily forget 
the tale of those exiles of loyalty 
who followed the Stuarts in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and lived or died be- 
neath the French or the Spanish 
banner, in wars that were not 
their own. We have all read 
with a sigh the chronicle of 
those 


“Who hied them forth to foreign 
lands, 
Like bent and broken men, 
Who left their dearest hope behind, 
And might not turn again.” 


We all know the stirring 
rhyme of the “Island of the 
Scots,” many of us that of 
“Clare’s Dragoons” ; but few, 
I think, ever remember that the 
House of Hanover was served 
in its day by exiled gentlemen 
as true and loyal as those 
who bore arms for the elder 
dynasty that they had sup- 
planted. A chance placed in 
my hands last autumn eleven 
much frayed and folded letters, 
dated in 1812 and 1813, whose 
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perusal made me understand, 
as I never had before, the spirit 
of the officers of the old “ King’s 
German Legion,” which fought 
so well for Wellington on every 
Peninsular field, from Talavera 
to Bayonne, and bore not the 
least honourable share in the 
winning of the crowning mercy 
of Waterloo. 

The chronicle of the King’s 
German Legion is a very not- 
able record of military loyalty. 
The House of Guelph was well 
loved in its own patrimonial 
electorate, and when, in June 
1803, Napoleon sent the army 
of Mortier to overrun Hanover, 
and crushed all resistance there- 
in, the hearts of the officers of 
the little electoral army, which 
was disbanded by the capitula- 
tion of Lauenburg, were hot 
with loyal rage. They had the 
choice between bowing to the 
Emperor's yoke, and seeing 
their country handed over to 
such monarch of alien blood as 
he might decree, or of aband- 
oning their native air and their 
paternal acres—most of them 
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belonged to the noble and land- 
owning class—for exile. The 
large majority chose to follow 
the path of honour, and to 
serve their elector on foreign, 
if they could not on German, 
soil. During the autumn of 
1803 the Hanoverian officers 
were streaming over to England 
by dozens and by scores, to ask 
King George to dispose of their 
services as he might think best. 
The rank and file soon began 
to follow them in considerable 
numbers,—already by August, 
less than two months after the 
capitulation of Lauenburg, two 
provisional infantry regiments 
had been embodied, and a 
larger organisation, to be called 
the King’s German Legion, was 
authorised in December. It 
included every arm — light 
and line infantry, hussars and 
heavy dragoons, artillery and 
engineers. All through 1804 
new units were being created, 
all the officers and most of the 
men being Hanoverians, and 
for the most part old soldiers of 
the electoral army. Thus was 
formed the large body of troops 
which, throughout the remain- 
der of the Napoleonic war, 
fought as steadily beside our 
British regiments as the an- 
cestors whom they legitimately 
represented had done at Blen- 
heim and Dettingen, at Fonte- 
noy and Minden. Toallintents 
and purposes the Legion was 
at first the old electoral army, 
still wearing its old red uni- 
form, and serving under the 
banner that showed the white 
horse of Hanover marshalled 
among the blazonry of the lions 
and the harp. In later years 
of its history, owing to diffi- 
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culties of recruiting, a more 
cosmopolitan element — Ger- 
mans of all sorts, Dutch, Swiss, 
and even Slavs —crept in 
among the rank and file, but the 
officers were always Hanover- 
ians, born subjects of King 
George, in an immense majority, 

Their dream was that, on 
some day of happy chance, 
when Napoleon was entangled 
in some well-disputed campaign 
on the Danube or the Elbe, the 
Legion would be thrown ashore 
en masse upon the Frisian 
coast, to take him in the rear 
and rouse all North Germany 
against him. Twice the dream 
seemed coming true,—once in 
1805, when Lord Catheart’s ex- 
pedition landed in the Weser and 
occupied Bremen; the second 
time in July 1807, when under 
the command of that same 
officer the Legion was sent to 
Stralsund, on the Pomeranian 
coast. On each occasion the 
sight of the red-coats sent a 
thrill through all the Elector- 
ate, and hundreds of willing 
recruits stole in to join the 
legionary battalions. But each 
landing came too late—as was: 
usually the case with British 
enterprises in the unhappy 
years that lay between the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
and the commencement of the 
Peninsular War. The expedi- 
tion of 1805 came to the inglori- 
ous end of rapid flight when the 
news of Austerlitz arrived, and 
it was clear that Napoleon was 
free to turn as many troops as 
he pleased against the force at 
Bremen. That to Stralsund 
had exactly the same fate,— 
even before the Legion had 
landed came the rumour of the 
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disaster of Friedland, and fast 
on its heels that of the Treaty 
of Tilsit, which put an end to 
the Russian War that had 
almost wrought Napoleon’s ruin 
seven years before the appointed 
date. For a second time the 
disappointed Hanoverians, after 
seeing their own country from 
afar, were drawn back to Eng- 
land, their land of exile. It 
was small consolation to them 
that, before they recrossed the 
North Sea, they took part in 
the successful, but most invidi- 
ous, Copenhagen expedition,— 
one of the few campaigns in 
history where the victors 
showed profound shame and 
regret for a necessary but 
most humiliating victory. 
The hearts and hopes of 
the officers of the Legion 
were very low during the 
winter of 1807 - 1808, — there 
seemed no immediate pros- 


pect of their return to their 
own land. Napoleon appeared 
omnipotent and unassailable, 
and Hanover had become a 
province of Jerome Bonaparte’s 
brand-new kingdom of West-. 


phalia, The conscription was 
sending all those of her youth 
who had stopped at home to be 
incorporated among the bat- 
talions of the Rheinbund. No 
one then could guess that the 
power of the French Emperor 
had reached its height, and 
that his decline would begin 
that same year: for already he 
had embarked on that wanton 
and gratuitous interference 
with the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal which was to prove 
for him “the beginning of the 
end.” In April 1808 fell the 
“Treason of Bayonne,” the kid- 
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napping of the wretched young 
king, Ferdinand VII.; in May 
the insurrection of Madrid; in 
July came the thunderclap of 
Baylen, the first great disaster 
that Napoleon had suffered 
since he placed upon his own 
head the diadem of Charle- 
magne. By August the British 
had landed in Portugal, had 
beaten Junot’s army at Vimeira, 
and forced him to the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. The Peninsular 
War, “the running sore,” as 
Napoleon was afterwards to 
call it, which was to suck away 
his strength for many a long 
year, had begun. 

Part of the King’s German 
Legion was in Portugal before 
1808 was over, some battalions 
in the next year shared in 
Moore’s retreat, others fought 
desperately and suffered fear- 
ful loss at Talavera. But the 
officer whose letters I have 
been studying belonged te one 
of the regiments which came 
late to the fray, and did not 
receive their route for the 
Peninsula till 1811. 

Carl von Hodenberg, whose 
very clear handwriting fillsthese 
faded sheets from end to end, 
with all the economy of space 
that was necessary in those 
days of limited postal facilities, 
was then aged thirty, and a 
captain in the Ist Heavy 
Dragoons of the Legion. He 
was a typical Hanoverian 
officer, from one of the old 
baronial families which gave 
many of its sons to the electoral 
army. There were no less than 
ten Hodenbergs, from first to 
last, on the roll of the Legion, 
of whom four died on active 
service, two slain in battle, two 
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(of whom the writer of these 
letters of 1812-1813 was one) 
drowned at sea. In all, eigh- 
teen members of the house took 
part in the different campaigns 
which were waged against 
Napoleon—for some served in 
other corps than the Legion,— 
and five perished in those wars. 
Carl, born in 1782 at Grethem, 
the old family manor, which is 
said to have been for 700 years 
in the possession of the Hoden- 
bergs, was one of five brothers 
who all bore arms for King 
George, and of whom two died 
wearing his uniform. The 
others of the name were his 
cousins and kinsmen. 

In the autumn of 1811 Carl 
was @ captain in the Ist Heavy 
Dragoons, and aide-de-camp to 
General von Bock. This gallant 
old officer commanded the bri- 
gade formed of the two dragoon 
regiments of the Legion, which 


had been quartered for the 
last five years in Ireland, and 
had most unwillingly missed 
all the early campaigns of the 
Peninsular War, in which their 
comrades of the hussar regi- 
ments had taken a most dis- 


tinguished part. To their 
great joy both regiments were 
included in the large reinforce- 
ment of cavalry which was 
sent out to Wellington in the 
autumn of that year. They 
had a short but stormy pass- 
age from Cork, encountered a 
dreadful gale in the Bay of 
Biscay, and lost many horses 
at sea. A few days were 
allowed them to recruit them- 
selves in Lisbon before starting 
for the front, and from that 
city, immediately after the 
landing of the brigade, begins 
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the series of epistles which a 
collateral relative of the writer 
has placed in my hands. 

The letters are eleven in 
number: ten are written in a 
very good racy English, with 
only an occasional Teutonic 
idiom, to betray that the pen- 
man was using a tongue to 
which he was not born; one 
is in German, Two are ad- 
dressed to the writer’s comrade, 
Baron Augustus von Reizen- 
stein; eight to the Baroness, 
Reizenstein’s wife, an Irish 
lady, daughter of Arthur 
Magan of Clonearl, King’s 
County. While the husband 
was with the 1st Heavy Dra- 
goons, as he was for the greater 
part of the time covered by 
these letters, Hodenberg’s 
chronicle of the doings of the 
regiment went to the Baroness, 
with many details concerning 
her husband’s health and ex- 
ploits. Oddly enough, while 
one of the epistles to the Baron 
is, as might have been ex- 
pected, in German, the other is 
in English,—a curious medium 
to be employed by one Hano- 
verian officer writing to another. 
Probably it was intended that 
Reizenstein—then on sick-leave 
—should hand the communi- 
cation to his wife, who may 
not have been well versed in 
the mysteries of the German 
script. 

The letters are of all shapes, 
sizes, and dimensions. Paper 
was not always easy to pro- 
cure in the Peninsula, and 
according to the material at 
hand the folding varied, s0 
that some of the documents 
are large and oblong, some 
small and square. The former 
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are generally written on thick 
English foolscap, with the 
water-mark of the seated 
Britannia — official paper, no 
doubt. The latter are gener- 
ally on much thinner and 
yellower Spanish or Portu- 
guese paper, without a water- 
mark. Several are much 
frayed at the edges, as if 
they had suffered in the post. 
This seems to have been the 
luck of the time,—army letters 
travelled in a casual way; 
and when the news went round 
the brigade that a mail was 
about to go home, the writers 
who went hastily to deliver in 
their screeds had to allow for 
the chances of war,—the bag 
might be lost in crossing a 
ford, or captured by the enemy. 
In one of his epistles Hoden- 
berg observes that correspond- 
ence might be jammed in a 
pannier between a cheese and 
a ham, “and be fortunate if 
it were not altogether rubbed 
out of existence.” Breaks in 
the series of letters are prob- 
ably, in several instances, 
caused by accidents of one sort 
and another. 

The ink has in most cases 
stood the test of time fairly 
well, though on a few pages 
it has turned a little yellow, 
—probably the last drops in 
the bottle had been eked out 
with water in these cases, for 
as a rule the tint is still of a 
firm black. The handwriting 
is always good and clean, mar- 
vellously so considering the 
surroundings in which the 
letters were written. An ex- 
tract, dated November 1813, 
gives a good picture of the 
difficulties of the scribe :— 
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“Compared with our Infan- 
try, we are living like princes, 
for we have dry houses (though 
no windows), and can warm 
ourselves at a smoky kitchen- 
fire. I, for my part, am living 
with my domestics, a large 
Spanish family (not over-clean), 
and occasionally some young 
pigs, in a kitchen which does 
not quite resemble yours at 
Clonearl, nor does it produce 
such good things. Here I 
write these lines in a corner, 
my fingers stiff with cold and 
hardly able to hold the pen, 
the smoke forcing big drops 
from my eyes, while at my 
elbow the rest of the company 
enjoy their oily dinner, and 
prattle in an _ unintelligible 
language— Basque,—which is 
the universal tongue of Biscay, 
and may be compared to no- 
thing else but the Wild Irish.” 

The piece of philology in the 
last line would have delighted 
Victor Hugo, who, in the 
famous shipwreck scene in 
‘L’Homme Qui Rit,’ makes 
the Basque sailor and the 
Erse-speaking Celt pray to- 
gether “in the old Punic 
jargon common to both.” 

The bulk of the letters, those 
addressed to the Baroness, are 
essentially a chronicle of the 
personal doings of the Ist 
Heavy Dragoons, intended for 
the eye of a patriotic regi- 
mental lady, who is intensely 
interested in the doings of 
“her friends,” as Hodenberg 
calls his comrades. She wants 
to know who is on the road 
to promotion, who is sick, who 
has gone on leave, how the 
touchstone of actual war has 
tried the characters of various 
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individuals. The replies are 
most private and confidential : 
A. has turned out an excel- 
lent officer; B. is found to 
be “a most amiable young 
man”; C. is “just as dis- 
agreeable as ever, and doing 
all in his power to ruin his 
men”; D. has been sent to 
Coventry, and so forth. We 
get in one letter a picture of 
the recipient sitting over the 
Army List and going through 
elaborate calculations as to 
seniority and casualties and 
“local rank,” with the object 
of discovering when her hus- 
band is likely to get his 
majority. “In the military 


step-ladder, whenever casual- 
ties take place, scratch out the 
names, and it may now and 
then afford you a little amuse- 
ment, particularly when you 
have come to place the name 
of R. in the column appro- 


priated to Majors, where I 
hepe for his sake (as well as 
my own) you may have to 
draw many lines above him, 
and add new names below 
him.” 

But the personal doings of 
the officers of the Ist Heavy 
Dragoons are not the only 
subject of Hodenberg’s letters. 
He had a good descriptive pen, 
and though some of his com- 
munications are short and hur- 
ried, others—written in the 
enforced leisure of a long halt 
or in winter quarters—run to 
eight or ten pages, and give 
lively descriptions of men and 
manners, marches and _ skir- 
mishes, scenery and weather. 
Some of these have a real 
historical interest: two at least 
of the battle pictures give in- 
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formation valuable to any one 
who has to master the course 
of the Peninsular War, as they 
supply actual evidence of an 
eyewitness as to much -con- 
troverted facts. 

The first of them deals with 
the combat of Garcia Hernan- 
dez, the most glorious day for 
the heavy dragoons of the 
Legion during their existence 
as a corps. It was on this 
occasion that they made what 
their adversary Foy called “ the 
boldest charge in the whole 
Spanish War.” Wellington, 
too, moved to unwonted en- 
thusiasm, wrote in his despatch 
that he had never seen a more 
gallant onset. This was the 
day on which the two regi- 
ments fell upon the rear brigade 
of Foy’s division, which was 
covering the retreat of the 
French army routed at Sala- 
manca, and cut up three bat- 
talions in succession, making 
1400 prisoners. The doubt 
concerning the charge was 
whether the enemy received 
it in square, or was caught on 
the march in column. Many 
French historians state that it 
was in the latter order that 
their 6th Léger and 79th were 
surprised and hewn down. But 
Hodenberg’s contemporary let- 
ter, written only two days 
after the fight, is absolutely 
conclusive in showing that the 
French had got into square. 
He writes :— 

“The papers, I flatter my- 
self, will tell you how we broke 
three solid squares of French 
infantry, in which no cavalry 
have ever succeeded before. 
General Bock led us in noble 
style: Decken’s squadron was 
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the first, Reizenstein’s the 
second, and to both their un- 
paralleled bravery is in a great 
measure owing our great ex- 
ploit; but indeed every one, 
without exception, was con- 
spicuous in gallantry, or we 
could never, never, have suc- 
ceeded. We dashed in like 
madmen, and our blades carried 
with them the bloody revenge 
that we have so long owed 
them. In less than half an 
hour we had 1500 prisoners, 
and 200 more towards evening. 
The French were formed on a 
ridge of hills, and we charged 
up by a hollow way. Our loss 
—my heart bleeds to tell you— 
is great, 150 men either dead 
or so badly wounded that we 
are burying them every minute. 
Reizenstein is perfectly well, 
so are the general and I, and 
we survivors glory in our 
achievement.” 


It is impossible to doubt the 
fact that the French were actu- 
ally ridden down while stand- 
ing in square with this evidence 


before us. The whole point of 
the short letter, a single page 
written in a hurry, is that the 
Legionary dragoons have ac- 
complished the feat of breaking 
infantry so formed, which both 
British and French cavalry had 
tried many a time to accomp- 
lish earlier in the war, always 
with no success, as witness the 
names of Barquilla on the one 
and Fuentes d’Ofioro on the 
other side. 

The second passage, in which 
one of Hodenberg’s letters is 
of exceptional value to the his- 
torian, is his lively description 
of the cavalry combat of Venta 
del Pozo on October 23, 1812, 
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during the retreat from Burgos. 
This engagement is rather 
slurred over both in Welling- 
ton’s despatch and in Napier’s 
famous history : but it has con- 
siderabie tactical interest, be- 
cause it was the largest fight 
with the cavalry arm alone to 
which Wellington ever com- 
mitted himself when present 
in person. As is well known, 
the Duke seldom delivered an 
attack with more than a single 
brigade of horse, and normally 
used his mounted men as mere 
auxiliaries and assistants to 
the infantry, on whom he relied 
for the main shock. At Venta 
del Pozo, contrary to his wont, 
he used a considerable mass of 
cavalry for a definite end, that 
of keeping back for as long as 
possible the pursuing enemy 
from his marching column. 
The effort failed, but exactly 
why it failed I do not think 
that any historian has yet dis- 
covered. Hodenberg’s narra- 
tive, however, explains every- 
thing. The real causes of 
defeat were the attenuated 
numbers of the two brigades 
engaged, and the unfortunate 
manceuvre which masked the 
British horse artillery at the 
crucial moment of the French 
attack, 

“The main body of our 
army,” writes Hodenberg, “was 
continuing to retrograde in per- 
fect good order. During this 
time all the French cavalry was 
coming up—a formidable body, 
Hussars and Chasseurs, Lancers, 
Gensdarmes, and heavy dra- 
goons. The whole British 
cavalry, with Lord W. on the 
retreat from Burgos to Sala- 
manca, consisted only of the 
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three brigades of Generals Bock, 
Anson, and Ponsonby. The last 
named was covering the march 
of a column of Spanish infantry 
considerably to our right. Our 
own brigade (Bock’s), dwindled 
to four very weak squadrons, 
had not much more than 800 
men in the field—that of Gen- 
eral Anson perhaps double that 
number,—so that our entire 
force of cavalry, previous to 
the action which I am going to 
describe, did not near amount 
to 1000 sabres. The enemy, 
confident of victory, when the 
immense plain over which we 
were retreating discovered no 
more than one insignificant 
brigade placed to support that 
of General Anson, which had 
been fighting and harassed 
from early dawn till 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, pressed for- 
ward with such temerity as 
plainly to show confidence in 
their overwhelming strength. 
Besides this, all the heavy 
cavalry of their Army of the 
North had never been engaged 
with the English: they were 
quite fresh, and thought they 
had nothing to do but to eat us 
up. They came on like heavy 
clouds before a thunderstorm. 
We had only two advantages, 
that of the ground and that of 
having a troop of horse artillery 
with us: on these and on the 
tried valour of our little band 
we rested all our hopes. 

“Our brigade was formed in 
line on the left of the road, with 
a little river about 400 yards to 
our front. This river ran across 
the whole plain, and crossed the 
road under a bridge. Upon 
the road, and on our left flank, 
was Major Bull’s troop of horse 
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artillery, ready to open on the 
French column when passing 
the bridge to attack us. General 
Anson’s brigade was intended, 
after having retreated over the 
bridge, to form line on the right 
of the guns. Unfortunately a 
mistake was committed some- 
how or other: they formed in 
our rear, not on our flank, and 
when ordered to take up the 
ground intended for them, they 
crossed in front of our artillery. 
This prevented the battery from 
opening in time, and a consider- 
able body of the French passed 
over to our side before the guns 
could commence. When at last 
they fired, they had too much 
elevation, so that not one single 
shot was brought to bear. 
The enemy filed ovér nineteen 
squadrons at a gallop, without 
being once hit or put into the 
slightest confusion! To pass 
a defile in the face of a battery 
in position is a formidable and 
hazardous thing for cavalry to 
do. The French did it certainly 
in a bold manner, and when 
they found that our first fire 
did no execution, it increased 
their audacity. Scarce over 
the bridge, they formed a line 
with incredible celerity — all 
officers to the front, encourag- 
ing the men. They did not 
mind that the river extended 
along the whole of their rear— 
a proof of their confidence, for 
an overthrow would have been 
disastrous to them in such a 
situation. They were hardly 
in line when they rode up the 
hill, at the same moment that 
our charge commenced. Our 
two squadrons on the right, 
commanded by Reizenstein and 
Hattorf, met them with such 
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vigour that we were in an 
instant completely mixed,— 
friend and foe were hardly to 
be distinguished. The contest, 
man to man, lasted perhaps 
a long minute, during which 
the ground was strewed with 
French, and our own loss was 
severe in the extreme. The 
two squadrons of the 2nd 
Dragoons did not come up 
quite so firm and compact as 
ours, so that their first shock 
did not do so much execution ; 
but they fought well, as their 
great loss of officers and men 
sufficiently can prove. Our 
poor old major, Fischer, was 
almost cut to pieces, and died 
a few days after, a prisoner at 
Burgos, having raved all the 
time,—his*head had been en- 
tirely laid open by sabre 
wounds. Major Maydell and 


Lieutenants Decken and Phipps 
were slightly wounded; the rest 


of the officers of the Ist Regi- 
ment had the good fortune of 
escaping unhurt. General Bock, 
who always charges at the head 
of his brigade, had a narrow 
escape: he was at one time 
surrounded by six French 
dragoons, all cutting and stab- 
bing at him, but he defended 
himself well, and got out safe. 
General Anson’s brigade, whose 
horses were tired, did not come 
up level in the charge, and out- 
numbered and outflanked on 
all sides, we were obliged to 
give way, particularly when a 
second line of French cavalry, 
composed entirely of heavy 
dragoons, and still more for- 
midable than the first, was 
brought up against us. We 
made several attempts to re- 
form and charge, but being 
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reduced to a mere nothing,— 
half of our men were put hors 
de combat,—we were unable to 
re-establish ourselves, until the 
enemy’s vigorous advance was 
checked by the destructive fire 
of our Light Infantry bat- 
talions, who, steadily retiring 
in square, mocked any attempt 
of the French cavalry to break 
them; and to them we are 
certainly indebted for not being 
entirely cut to pieces... . 
Lord W.’s despatch of 26th Oct. 
in the ‘London Gazette’ calls 
our charge unsuccessful, with- 
out giving us any credit for 
what we really effected. That 
hundreds cannot overthrow 
thousands is well known, and 
that, therefore, our exertions in 
the end must prove fruitless 
was to be seen before. 

“ A more unhappy night than 
that after the combat I have 
never spent. Every nerve had 
been strained during the day: 
I had fought as hard as any 
other of my brother officers, 
and exerted every faculty of 
mind to keep up the spirits of 
the men. A total relaxation, 
mental as well as bodily, was 
the consequence, which, im- 
pressed with our severe mis- 
fortunes, produced in me the 
deepest melancholy. I had, 
besides, lost all my baggage, 
servants, and horses, and had 
literally nothing left, save the 
clothes that I wore and the 
horse that I rode. To this was 
added the total want of food 
for the last twenty-four hours, 
and a miserable cold night 
under the ruins of a house, 
without even a fire to keep us 
from shivering.” 

Research in the French tables 
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of losses shows that on this 23rd 
October 1812 Bock’s two regi- 
ments of Heavy Dragoons and 
Anson’s three of Light Dragoons 
(llth, 12th, and 16th) were 
engaged with no less than ten 
of French horse—the 6th, 11th, 
and 25th Dragoons, 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 31st Chasseurs, Ist 
Hussars, Lancers of Berg, and 
Ist Legion of Gendarmerie. 
That the beaten party de- 
fended themselves well, in spite 
of the dreadful disproportion 
of force, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that the enemy lost 
no less than thirty-one officers 
killed and wounded, of whom 
sixteen fell in the two regiments 
(15th Chasseurs and Ist Gen- 
darmerie) who formed the front 
line of the French right wing, 
and were immediately opposed 
to the Dragoons of the Legion 
in the first shock. The losses 
would have been fairly balanced 
between the two sides, if nearly 
all the wounded of the beaten 
party had not fallen as prisoners 
into the hands of the conquerors 
in the unequal strife. 

Though it is only occasion- 
ally that Hodenberg’s letters 
give us, as in the two passages 
quoted above, material that is 
of primary value to the histo- 
rian, he is always interesting 
to the reader as illustrating 
the small details of scenes and 
incidents whose general char- 
acter alone has been preserved 
in the books of the day. For 
example, every one knows that 
when Wellington, during the 
Burgos retreat, offered battle 
to Soult on Nov. 15 near the 
Arapiles, part of his line lay 
across the ground where the 
great battle of Salamanca had 
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taken place on July 22. But 
what this meant to the troops 
there placed no one would have 
guessed without Hodenberg’s 
ghastly picture. 

“Our brigade was on the 
right of the British army, near 
the hill which they call ‘ Paken- 
ham’s Hill,’ from the circum- 
stance of that gallant general’s 
having there turned the French 
left, and decided the fate of the 
day. Here in July all arms of 
both sides had come into play 
—volleys of grape and mus- 
quetry had swept down ranks 
entire, the dragoons of Le 
Marchant had charged the 
broken infantry,—till finally 
from this point the routed 
enemy had rolled themselves 
up towards their right in pre- 
cipitate retreat. All the ground 
on which they had stood or 
fled was like a great road 
paved with human skeletons, 
mixed with broken weapons, 
caps, and other warlike rem- 
nants, which the space of about 
four months had not been able 
to demolish. This was our 
post on the morning of Nov. 
15—classic ground, but awful 
in the scene of death around 
us, the greater number of the 


_ skeletons being yet in a terrible 


state of preservation. The 
sight nevertheless inspired us 
with an uncommon ardour for 
the renewal of battle. How- 
ever, the events of armies 
change like the scenery of the 
stage: a sudden movement of 
the enemy to the flank over- 
threw our plans and expecta- 
tions; their immense cavalry 
—10,000 or 11,000 men— 
moved round our right to get 
between us and our communi- 
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cations; we had to make a 
corresponding movement, and 
the giving up of our posi- 
tion was the inevitable conse- 
quence.” 

The horrors of the sack of 
Badajoz have been told again 
and again by narrators of 
varying literary merit and 
powers of observation. Hoden- 
berg’s description of them, 
written only two days after the 
storm, contains a few points 
which other eye-witnesses have 
left unmentioned, and has at 
any rate the merit of being a 
contemporary impression, re- 
corded before the various 
legends of that bloody night 
and dreadful morning had co- 
alesced into the received version 
which every one knows. 

“TI was one of the first of 
the idle spectators who went 
into the town, when daylight 
appeared, and the firing had 


nearly ceased. I closely viewed 
the breaches, which were no 
more than part of the exterior 
wall battered down, which, 
with the rubbish and some 


soil of the rampart, had 
tumbled into the ditch, so as 
to make the ascent a little less 
than perpendicular. I found 
it difficult to climb up, and 
was struck with astonishment 
and admiration at the super- 
natural bravery and coolness 
that had been evinced by our 
men. In some parts they had, 
when descending into the ditch, 
found themselves up to the 
neck in water, which the enemy 
had let in from the river. This 
alone, on a dark night, and 
under a most destructive fire, 
might have checked less brave 
soldiers. They had pushed on 
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to the breaches, and forcing 
their way to the top, found 
them guarded with chevaux de 
frise of sharpened sword-blades 
earefully chained together, so 
that it required time and un- 
usual effort to remove them. 
Behind had stood the enemy, 
twelve deep, keeping up a 
steady fire until our men had 
come up to the very muzzles of 
their muskets. I counted be- 
tween seven and eight hundred 
of our dead, among them sev- 
eral friends and acquaintances 
with whom I had conversed on 
the previous day, and who had 
told me with much cheerfulness 
what part was allotted to each 
of them in the attack. I regret 
to say that of the wounded— 
who had been about 2000— 
many were still lying on the 
rampart or in the ditch, still 
without assistance. 
“Unfortunate Badajoz, after 
sustaining all the horrors of 
the siege, met with the usual 
fate of places taken at the 
point of the bayonet. In less 
than an hour after it fell into 
our possession, it looked as if 
centuries had gradually com- 
pleted its devastation. The 
surviving soldier, after storm- 
ing a town, considers it as 
his indisputable property, and 
thinks himself at liberty to 
commit any enormity by way 
of indemnifying himself for the 
risking of his life. The bloody 
strife has made him insensible 
to every better feeling : his lips 
are parched by the extraordi- 
nary exertions that he has 
made, and from necessity, as 
well as inclination, his first 
search is for liquor. This once 
obtained, every trace of human 
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nature vanishes, and no brutal 
outrage can be named which 
he does not commit. The town 
was not only plundered of 
every article which the soldiers 
could carry off, but whatever 
was useless to them or could 
not be removed was wantonly 
destroyed. Wherever an officer 
appeared in the streets the 
wretched inhabitants flocked 
around him with terror and 
despair, embraced his knees, 
and gupplicated his protection. 
But it was vain to oppose the 
soldiers: there were 10,000 of 
them crowding the streets, the 
greater part drunk, discharging 
their pieces in all directions,— 
it was difficult to escape them 
unhurt. 

“A couple of hundred of 
their women from the camp 
poured also into the place, 
when it was barely taken, to 
have their share of the plunder. 
They were, if possible, worse 
than the men. Gracious God ! 
such tigresses in the shape of 
women! I sickened when I 
saw them coolly step over the 
dying, indifferent to their cries 
for a drop of water, and de- 
liberately search the pockets 
of the dead for money, or even 
divest them of their bloody 
coats. But no more of these 
scenes of horror. I went de- 
liberately into the town to 
harden myself to the sight of 
human misery—but I have had 
enough of it: my blood has 
been frozen with the outrages 
I have witnessed. War is a 
dreadful scourge—may Heaven 
protect your happy islands 
from becoming the theatre 
of such wretchedness.” 

Another grim picture of war 
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is shown in Hodenberg’s narra- 
tive of the surrender of the 
starving French garrison of 
Pampeluna in October 1813, 
which is worth giving, because 
there were few British specta- 
tors of the scene, and none of 
them seems to have left behind 
any record of it. 

“On the 31st ultimo the 
garrison of Pampeluna capitu- 
lated: I was present at their 
laying down their arms before 
Don Carlos de Espana and the 
16,000 Spanish troops of the 
blockading corps, drawn up in 
line on the Tolosa road. Three 
thousand two hundred men, the 
flower of the French army, 
marched out, with all military 
honours and with their General 
Cassan at their head. After 
filing past the Spaniards, 
who occupied a league of 
ground, they piled their arms, 
delivered over their colours 
and eagles, and proceeded as 
prisoners of war to Passages, 
there to be embarked for Eng- 
land. The garrison, for which 
there was originally only forty 
days’ provisions, held out four 
months and six days; and al- 
though they procured some 
food from the inhabitants 
whom they forced to quit the 
place, and likewise succeeded in 
some of their frequent sorties 
to get what lay under the 
guns of the fortress, yet after 
eating all the horses of two 
squadrons of gendarmes, they 
subsisted during the last fort- 
night on two ounces of flour 
a-day, eked out with all the 
dogs, cats, and rats that they 
could get. Full one-third of 
those who marched out bore 
the mark of famine in their 
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faces. Several were so weak 
that they fell by the roadside 
within the first two or three 
hours of march, certain  vic- 
tims to a miserable fate,—you 
know well the fashions of the 
Spaniards on these occasions. 
The day, to add to the mis- 
fortune of these wretches, was 
terrible, — snow, rain, sleet, 
and hailstorms, with the most 
piercing cold, left me nearly 
senseless. A great many of 
the prisoners dropt down, 
and were murdered and most- 
ly stript naked before night. 
How often did the poor devils 
exclaim against their governor 
for not having led them out 
to die cutting their way 
through the enemy, rather 
than perish in this ignomin- 
ious manner! The officers 
asked me how we could be 
so inhuman as to suffer them 
to be escorted by Spaniards. 
I endeavoured to make them 
sensible that first and fore- 
most their intrusion on to 
Spanish soil authorised the 
Spaniards to see them out of 
it, when opportunity offered. 
Secondly, they had been block- 
aded by Spaniards, and it was 
to Spaniards only that they 
had surrendered, so they must 
now submit to being escorted 
by them. Lastly, I gave them 
the comfort that it was by no 
means owing to our ill-will 
that we did not take care of 
them; but that it was abso- 
lutely out of our power, the 
whole British army being now 
in France, and actually be- 
fore Bayonne. This last news 
seemed to petrify them. The 
tops of all the surrounding 
mountains have been clad in 
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snow this fortnight back. Be- 
low in the valleys sleet, snow, 
and torrents of rain continue 
to succeed each other. Every 
mountain stream is gushing 
down the rocks in a thunder- 
ing cataract.” This last ex- 
tract comes not, like the 
others, from one of the letters 
to Baroness Reizenstein, but 
from the English one addressed 
to her husband on sick-leave 
in Ireland. 

It must not be supposed 
that these horrid pictures of 
the seamy side of war, like 
the three that have just been 
quoted, form the larger share 
of the contents of Hodenberg’s 
letters. He was not of a 
melancholy disposition, and if 
he is sometimes prone to 
moralising, and sometimes to 
sentimental divagations on the 
hardness of the lot of the 
soldier separated from home 
and friends, he has also a 
strong sense of humour, as 
witness the following anecdote, 
which comes in apropos of the 
description of the captured 
camp of King Joseph at Vit- 
toria, where so many Span- 
ish ladies—attached by bonds 
sometimes legal, but more often 
not, to French officers—were 
found by the victors weeping 
by the wrecks of their plun- 
dered carriages on the road- 
side. 

“They assure us that up- 
wards of four thousand of these 
beauties resigned their country 
on the final retreat of the 
French. Is it not shocking? 
I am sure that not four women 
in all the British Empire would 
be induced to follow the for- 
tunes of an invading army. 
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But wherever a French gar- 
rison has been stationary for 
some time, their officers were 
sure to ingratiate themselves 
with the fair sex. I am in- 
clined to think that (extrava- 
gant as the idea may at first 
appear) the successes which 
the French have for years 
enjoyed in this country, from 
a political point of view, were 
in a great measure connected 
with the influence they exer- 
cised over the hearts of the 
Spanish ladies.” 

The anecdote illustrating this 
general thesis is a ludicrous 
one. On the victorious advance 
of the British army after the 
triumph of Salamanca, the 

ragoons of the Legion were 
quartered for three days at 
Valladolid. The city received 
Wellington’s troops with all 
manner of fireworks and public 
rejoicings, but it was pretty 
well known that the Afrancesa- 
dos, or the “ Frenchified party,” 
as Hodenberg calls them, were 
strong there. The writer's 
own billet was on an ancient 
palace, where the young and 
beautiful countess appeared at 
first rather glum, but was ulti- 
mately induced to bring her 
party to the state ball which 
the municipality offered to 
Wellington. After this the ice 
was broken, all was smiles and 
gaiety, and the visitor was 
“ querido Carlos” by the third 
day of his stay, and on tak- 
ing an affectionate leave was 
warmly pressed to come back. 
The return visit, however, was 
not destined to be a success, 

“Late in October our ill 
stars led us back to Valladolid, 
this time mot as proud con- 


querors, yet I could not help 
stealing into the town to see 
Dofia Ludovica. Our army 
was retreating by the left bank 
of the Pisuerga, while Lord 
Dalhousie with the 7th Division 
was keeping the bridge, of 
which the French were en- 
deavouring to gain possession 
under a heavy fire of artillery. 
The whole town was in terror 
and confusion, and I reached 
with some difficulty the house 
of my fair acquaintance, when 
the entry of the French was 
every moment expected. My 
dress at that moment had 
nothing to signalise me as an 
English officer: I wore a plain 
blue greatcoat, with the sash 
underneath it—so I was actu- 
ally taken for, and announced 
as, a French officer when I ap- 
peared at the door.” 

The consequence was dis- 
astrous. Dona Ludovica had 
evidently a friend in the pur- 
suing army, whose prompt 
arrival she expected when the 
Allies should have been driven 
out of Valladolid. “ Judge of 
my mortification when the lady 
of the house, under the impres- 
sion that I was some one else, 
hurried into the room and 
threw herself nearly into my 
arms, almost frantic with joy.” 
Then came a recognition and 
an awkward pause—“ conscious 
shame fixed her speechless to 
the spot, while I had to force 
a smile on to my countenance, 
and with a very low bow to 
retire instantly. To cut short 
this long story, which I only 
mention to give you an idea of 
the partiality of the Spanish 
fair for their invaders, you will 
not be surprised to hear that 
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on our third entry into Valla- 
dolid I found that Dofia Ludo- 
vica and two handsome cousins 
whom I met in her house had 
all three eloped with the French 
— following the example of 
about one in three, as we were 
told, of the pretty women in 
Valladolid.” 

A less trying but not less 
ludicrous experience fell to 
Hodenberg during the Lisbon 
Carnival of 1812, concerning 
which he writes— 

“T am tired of this great and 
dirty city, and rejoice in the 
certainty of leaving it in a few 
days, tho’ I must say that we 
have been very well treated all 
the time, being out at dinners, 
balls, or suppers nearly every 
night. The Carneval, which 
was about a fortnight ago, is 
an uninterrupted scene of fes- 
tivity for about three days, 
and the more tricks one can 
play another, the greater the 
rejoicing. During the daytime 
every young lady sits in the 
balcony of her window, pelt- 
ing the passengers below with 
oranges, or pouring water on 
the head of any one who comes 
within reach. English officers 
in particular seemed the ob- 
jects of this amiable amuse- 
ment, especially such as were 
new arrivals, and did not know 
anything of their danger till 
they were wet to the skin, or 
had some part of their uniform 
ruined—which was always the 
signal for a shout of joy down 
the whole street. I had my 
share of it on the first day, 
and was likely to meet with a 
serious injury. Riding down 
a steep street, very badly paved, 
I received a shower of oranges, 
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thrown with less delicacy than 
one would expect from the fair 
hands from whence they came. 
My horse, on whose head several 
descended with great force, got 
frightened, set off downhill at 
full speed, and soon fell with 
me, before I knew where I was. 
Parties were given everywhere 
these three nights, for the mere 
pleasure of playing tricks on 
the unaware, of whom I was 
one. Tho’ badly treated, I 
can’t help laughing.” 

Not the least interesting 
aspect of Hodenberg’s letters 
is his occasional commentary 
on the general political state 
of Europe. In the first year 
of his campaigning Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia began: it is 
clear that he, like most other 
contemporary observers, had 
no conception of the disaster 
that was to follow: and even 
after the news of the Mos- 
cow retreat came to hand in 
January 1813, he writes to 
warn his correspondent that 
one must not think the Em- 
peror ruined. “The resources 
of France are not yet exhaust- 
ed: the tributary powers, Po- 
land, Saxony, Bavaria, and my 
own devoted country, are not 
yet drained of their blood and 
treasure, and from the obstinacy 
and pride of the tyrant we 
must conclude that he will set 
every spring of the Continental 
system in motion, to repair his 
wounded fame, and soon pour 
another army, equally formid- 
able with the last, into the 
Russian Empire. At the same 
time I am ready to admit that 
our prospects begin to brighten, 
and that another series of suc- 
cesses, equal to those which the 
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annals of 1812 proudly hand 
down to posterity, may bring 
about that downfall of the 
French Empire which we only 
dream about at present,” 
Clearly the failure of all 
previous assaults upon Napo- 
leon’s power made even his 
most resolute foes downhearted, 
and apprehensive that though, 
once checked, he might (as 
after Aspern -Essling in 1809 
or Eylau in 1807) vindicate 
his reputation by a second 
stroke. It was only as 1813 
wore on that real hope began 
to dawn upon the exiled Ger- 
man officers. The first revival 
of confidence came from the 
extraordinary and unexpected 
success of Wellington’s Vittoria 
campaign. After that great 


victory Hodenberg writes— 
“On looking over your last 

letter, dated now six months 

back, I find you expressing a 


wish that we may drive the 
175,000 French in Spain ‘far 
beyond the Pyrenees.’ Surely 
neither you nor any mortal 
living had the right to expect 
such an event. Our most san- 
guine hopes did not carry us 
beyond gaining the line of the 
Ebro during the course of the 
present campaign. But your 
illustrious countryman, Lord 
W., and his brave army have 
outshone themselves in glory. 
We have marched in the space 
of a month through the whole 
extent of Spain, driving before 
us all the time an immense 
army, an army proud of their 
late successes, and better equipt 
and more efficient than any 
that France ever brought into 
the field. This army, far 
superior in numbers to our 
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British and Portuguese (who 
alone need be counted when we 
speak of ‘the Allied Army ’), at 
last faced us at Vittoria, to 
complete its disgrace. Never 
since Rossbach have French- 
men been so completely de- 
feated, or so shamefully fled in 
confusion, leaving everything 
behind. ... What a difference 
between the operations of this 
and last year! Then we never 
had a moment’s rest from the 
opening of them in March 
till November,—constant and 
fatiguing marches, hardships 
and privations without end, 
engagements as regular as the 
sun rose and set. This year 
a month’s accelerated move- 
ments, in a bird’s line across 
a whole empire, have brought 
the army to that gentle ridge 
of hills which alone separates 
us from the dominions of 
France.” 

But it required something 
more than Wellington’s won- 
derful Vittoria campaign to 
bring about the realisation of 
the old dream of the trium- 
phant return toGermany, which 
always hovered before the eyes 
of the officers of the Legion. 
That something was provided 
by the news that Napoleon, 
even after his initial successes 
at Liitzen and Bautzen, was 
making no real head in his 
operations in Germany. The 
allies had suffered checks, but 
they were still keeping the 
field, and Austria had joined 
them. At last the rumour 
spreads that England once 
more is going to make a dash 
at Hanover, to take the Em- 
peror in the rear, and (as all 
in the Legion hope) the old 
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Hanoverian troops will natur- 
ally be sent to lead the attack, 
and gather the countryside 
around them. Hodenberg and 
his comrades were wild with 
joy. “Officially we know 
nothing yet, but all our wishes 
of course are for a glorious 
campaign in our own country.” 

The rumour was only very 
partially true: of the Legion 
only that fraction which lay 
in Great Britain at the moment 
was ordered to make ready for 
the invasion of Northern Ger- 
many, and no units were with- 
drawn from Wellington’s army. 
But certain officers from the 
Peninsula were ordered to re- 
turn to England at once, in 
order to take up commands 
in the projected expedition. 
Among them was Brigadier- 
General von Bock, and, as his 
aide-de-camp, Hodenberg ac- 
companied his chief. With 
every glad prospect before 
them—for the news of Leipzig 
and of Napoleon’s retreat to 
the Rhine had filled every 
heart with confidence — they 
rode down to Passages, and 
took ship for Portsmouth on 
the transport Bellona, just 
after the new year of 1814 
arrived. 

Alas for hopes frustrated, 
and the vanity of human life! 
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After a stormy and prolonged 
passage across the Bay of 
Biscay, the Bellona, hugging 
the coast of Brittany too close, 
went ashore on the rocks of 
Tulbest, near Ploubian, on 
January 21. The vessel was 
battered to pieces, and every 
soul on board perished. So 
ended, with home and victory 
just hovering before him in the 
near perspective, the very gal- 
lant and humorous gentleman 
whose letters I have been quot- 
ing. His two correspondents, 
the Reizensteins, survived for 
the happier times that were to 
come. The baron obtained his 
coveted majority in 1814; was 
present at Waterloo, where he 
was severely wounded; and 
died at Celle on the 6th of 
November 1830, as a colonel in 
the cavalry of the Royal Guard. 
His Irish spouse, to whom the 
majority of Hodenberg’s letters 
are addressed, outlived him 
thirty years and died in 1863, 
Their descendants still survive ; 
one of their sons, Wilhelm 
August, died as Hanoverian 
ambassador at Berlin in 1864, 
in time to avoid seeing the 
destruction by Bismarck, two 
years later, of the little king- 
dom which his ancestors had 
served so faithfully. 
C. OMAN. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


BY IAN HAY. 


CHAPTER NINE, —THE ONLY WAY OUT. 


THE ladies, pleading fatigue 
after their long day, retired 
early, bringing a somewhat 
oppressive evening to a timely 
conclusion. Dinner had been a 
constrained function, for Miss 
Beverley’s aloofness had cast a 
gloom upon the spirits of her 
fiancé, and the rest of us had 
joined with him in a sort of 
sympathetic melancholy. In 
the drawing-room afterwards 
Mr Crick, whose ebullient soul 
chafed beneath what he termed 
“compulsory hump,” sat down 
at the piano and treated us 
to a musical sketch,—some- 
thing humorous but lingering. 
Whereupon Lady Adela awoke 
out of her sleep, and with a 
disregard for the performer’s 
feelings that was almost in- 
decent, cut short the entertain- 
ment and shepherded her flock 
to the upper regions. 

The four gentlemen ad- 
journed to the billiard-room. 
Here Mr Mainwaring and 
Crick set about a game of 
billiards—fifty up—at which 
the latter, with a loftiness of 
spirit which his subsequent 
performance entirely failed to 
justify, insisted upon conceding 
his elderly opponent twenty- 
five points. Aided by this 
generous subsidy and by the 
fact that the scratch player, 
in bringing off some delicate 


long shots into the top pocket, 
more than once omitted the 
formality of glancing off one of 
the other balls on the way, our 
host made quite surprising pro- 
gress. His own contributions 
to the score were mainly derived 
from a monotonous but profit- 
able system of potting the 
white and leaving his opponent 
a double baulk. Indeed, the 
old gentleman reached his 
points before Mr Crick had 
accomplished a feat vaguely 
described by himself as “getting 
the strength of the table.” 
Mr Mainwaring then trotted 
happily upstairs to bed, fol- 
lowed very shortly afterwards 
by his highly-incensed play- 
fellow. 

As the door closed, Dicky 
put down his pipe and turned 
to me. 

‘‘ Bill, old man,” he said, “I 
don’t often face facts; but this 
time I admit that I have fairly 
torn the end off things.” 

“You are in disgrace, my 
boy,” I agreed. “What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Dicky pondered, and finally 
summed up. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I 
am not up to Hilda’s standard, 
and never shall be.” 

I rose, and took my stand 
upon that tribunal beloved of 
the Briton—the hearthrug— 
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and looked down upon my 
friend’s troubled countenance. 

“Dicky,” I began, having 
blown my nose nervously, “you 
and I don’t usually go deeply 
into these matters together ; 
but—do you love that girl?” 

We two regarded one another 
deliberately for a minute, and 
then Dicky shook his head. 

“T do not,” he said at last. 
“Not more, that is, than I love 
half a dozen others. I suppose 
the truth is,” he continued, 
relighting his pipe, “that I 
don’t quite realise the meaning 
of the word—yet. Some day, 
perhaps, the big thing will 
come to me; but until it does 
and wipes out everything else, 
I shall go on imagining, as at 
present, that I am in love with 
every girl who happens to 
attract me or whom I happen 
to attract—if such a thing is 
possible. Nature, I suppose— 
just nature! Just now I am 
making the instinctive involun- 
tary experiments that every 
man must make, and go on 
making, until he encounters 
his right mate. Some men, I 
imagine, are luckier than 
others. They are not inflam- 
mable, They do not make 
false starts or get down blind 
alleys. I believe you are one, 
Tiny, but there are not many. 
With women, I believe, it is 
different. They have more in- 
tuition than men, and can tell 
almost immediately whether 
they have found the goods this 
time or not. But the average 
man must just go blundering 
on, making an ass of himself, 
and learning by experience. I 
fall into love readily enough, 
but have never been able to 
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stay there. That is my trouble. 
I am therefore forced to the 
conclusion that I have never 
really been in love at all.” 
“That is because you have 
never met the girl, Freak.” 
“Possibly; but there is 
another explanation, and that 
is that I am incapable of a 
sustained affection under any 
circumstances whatever. How- 
ever, you may take it from me 
that such is not the case. I 
know that. I can’t explain it 
or prove it, but I know it. 
What I really want — but I 
haven’t met one so far—is a 
girl who will fall in love with 
me, and show it—show that 
she is willing to burn her boats 
for me. A good many young 
women, estimable creatures, 
have indicated that they care 
for me a little, but not one has 
done it in the way I have de- 
scribed. I don’t believe that I 
could ever really throw myself 
absolutely headlong into love 
with a girl unless I knew in my 
heart that she was prepared to 
do the same for me. They are 
all so cautious, so self-contained, 
so blooming independent, now- 
adays, that a man simply can- 
not let himself go on one of 
them for fear she should turn 
round and laugh at him. But 
if a girl once confided to me 
that she wanted to entrust 
herself to me—body and soul, 
for better for worse, and so on 
—without any present-day 
stipulations about maintaining 
her independence and preserv- 
ing her individuality, and stuff 
of that kind—well, good-bye to 
all indecision or uncertainty on 
my part! What man who 
called himself a man could 
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resist such an appeal as that— 
@ genuine whole-hearted appeal 
from weakness to strength? 
(Not that I am exactly a model 
of strength,” he commented, 
with a disarming smile; “but 
I know I soon should be, if 
such an honour were done me.) 
Weakness tostrength! That’s 
what it comes to in the end, 
old man, whatever the modern 
advanced female may say. 
Male and female created He 
them—eh? When I do meet 
that girl—perhaps she is the 
girl the old gipsy foretold for 
me to-day—I shall love her, 
and slave for her, and fight for 
her, so long as we both live, 
just because she is so utterly 
dependent on me. That is what 
brings out the best in a man. 
Unfortunately, I have not yet 
met her. When I do, you may 
take it from me that I shall 
cease to be a Freak. Amen! 
Here endeth the First Lesson. 
There will be no collection.” 

His discourse thus character- 
istically concluded, my friend 
sat silent and pensive. 

This was quite a new Dicky 
to me. 

“You appear to have studied 
the question deeply and scien- 
tifically,” I said, frankly im- 
pressed. 

“My lad,” replied Dicky 
with feeling, “if you possessed 
a disposition as flighty as 
mine——” 

“ Quixotic,” I amended. 

“ All right — as quixotic as 
mine, and were also blessed 
with a dear old mother who 
spent her life confronting you 
with attractive young women 
with a view to matrimony, 
you would begin to study the 


question deeply and scientific- 
ally too. I am only a Freak, 
and all that, but I don’t want 
to make a mess of a girl’s life 
if I can help it; and that, old 
friend, owing to my suscep- 
tible nature and gentle mater- 
nal pressure from the rear, is 
exactly what I am in great 
danger of doing. I have had 
to mark time pretty resolutely 
of late, I can tell you. And 
that brings us to the matter 
in hand. Hilda and I seem to 
have reached the end of our 
tether. Something has got to 
be done.” 

“Tt is just possible,” I said, 
“that Miss Beverley has done 
it already.” 

“What?” 

“Tt—the only thing that 
ought to be done.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When the others went up- 
stairs to bed Miss Hilda retired 
into an inner drawing-room 
and sat down at a writing- 
table. There is no post out 
of here until lunch-time to- 
morrow. Therefore she was 
probably writing to some one 
in the house.” 

Dicky nodded comprehend- 
ingly. 

“Proceed, Sherlock,” he 
said. 

“To whom was she writ- 
ing?” I inquired. 

Dicky thought. 

“To me,” he announced at 
length. ‘Economical hobby. 
No stamps required. Well?” 

“Supposing,” I contizued, 
“that Miss Beverley has been 
writing to you to-night—what 
then ?” 

“T shall receive a letter from 
her in the morning,” con- 
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cluded Dicky. 
answer? Sorry! 
happen, then?” 

“You will get your letter 
to-night.” 

Dicky looked doubtful. 

“Where? When?” he asked. 

“That’s it. Where and 
when?” 

Dicky pondered. 

“On my pincushion, when I 
go upstairs to bed,” he said at 
last, “although it strikes me 
as a most unmaidenly action 
for Hilda.” 

“So unmaidenly,” I replied, 
“that you will probably find 
the letter on the hall table 
by your candle. Come and 
see.” 

My faith in Miss Beverley’s 
sense of propriety was fully 
justified, for we found the 
letter in the hall beside the 
candlesticks exactly as I had 
foretold. Probably it had not 
lain there more than five 
minutes. 

“What do you think of 
that?” I inquired. 

“By heavens, Holmes,” ex- 
claimed Dicky, who after his 
late lofty flight had character- 
istically relapsed into one of 


“Kh? Wrong 
What will 
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his most imbecile moods, “this 
is wonderful!” 

We bore the letter back to 
the billiard-room. 

‘‘Four sheets!” murmured 
The Freak dejectedly. “Well, 
the longer I look at them the 
less I shall like them. Here 
goes!” 

He began to unfold the 
crackling document. 

“What is that protuberance 
down there, between your finger 
and thumb?” I inquired. “It 
may epitomise the letter for 
you.” 

Dicky turned the envelope 
upside down, and shook it over 
the billiard-table. Something 
fell out, rolled a short distance, 
and lay sparkling and shim- 
mering on the green cloth. 

Dicky picked up the ring 
very slowly, and regarded it 
long and intently. Then he 
turned to me. 

“Thank God !” he said, softly 
and quite reverently; and I 
knew he spoke less for himself 
than for a certain superior 
young woman upstairs, who 
considered him flippant, lack- 
ing in depth, and altogether 
unworthy of her. 


CHAPTER TEN.—STILL AT LARGE, 


I saw very little of The 
Freak the following winter. 
For one thing, I went abroad 
again. The Government of 
the Auricula Protectorate had 
decided to connect their capital 
with the sea by means of a 
canal. I happened to know 


the district, for I had been 
engaged eight years previously 
upon the great dam, thirty 


miles from Auricula, which 
now holds in beneficent re- 
straint the turbid waters of 
the Rumbolo river. I accord- 
ingly applied for work in con- 
nection with the scheme. By 
the greatest luck in the world 
one Vandeleur, C.B., a magnate 
of no small standing in the 
Auricula district, happened to 
be home on leave. He had 
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visited my dam in his official 
capacity, and had noted that it 
was still standing. He spoke 
the word, and I got my 
canal. 

The next four months I 
spent upon the continent of 
Africa, sketching, surveying, 
and drawing up specifications. 
Then I came home to be 
married. 

At the very first dinner- 
party to which we were bidden 
on our return from our honey- 
moon I encountered The Freak. 

I saw him first, so to speak. 
Covers had been laid, as they 
say in country newspapers, for 
twenty-two persons. My wife, 
through the operation of an 
inscrutable but inexorable law, 
had been reft from my side, 
and was now periodically vis- 
ible through a maze of table 
decorations, entertaining her 
host with what I could not 
help regarding as the most un- 
feeling vivacity and cheerful- 
ness. I began to take an 
inventory of the company. We 
had been a little late in ar- 
riving—to be precise, the last 
—and I had had no oppor- 
tunity of observing my fellow- 
guests. My own partner was 
a Mrs Botley-Markham, an old 
acquaintance of mine. She 
combined short sight and an 
astonishingly treacherous mem- 
ory for names and faces with a 
rooted conviction that the one 
infallible sign of good-breeding 
is never to forget a name or a 
face. (“A truly Royal attri- 
bute,” she had once announced 
in my presence.) I was there- 
fore agreeably surprised to find 
that she recognised not merely 
my face, but my name and 
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métier. After putting me at 
my ease with a few kindly and 
encouraging remarks upon the 
subject of canals, she turned to 
her other neighbour. 

“Dear Sir Arthur,” I heard 
her say, “this is indeed a 
pleasant surprise!” 

“Dear lady,” replied a hearty 
voice, “the pleasure is entirely 
mine.” 

I leaned carelessly forward 
to inspect the menu, and shot 
a sidelong glance in the direc- 
tion of Sir Arthur. I was 
right. It was The Freak, in 
his most acquiescent mood. I 
wondered what his surname 
was, and whether he knew it, 

“We had such a teeny talk 
last time we met,” continued 
Mrs Botley-Markham. “Now 
we can chat as long as we 
please.” 

Heaving a gentle sigh of 
relief, Mrs Botley-Markham’s 
rightful dinner-partner helped 
himself to a double portion of 
the entrée and set to work. 

The chat commenced forth- 
with. 

“And how is Gypsy?” in- 
quired Mrs Bodley-Markham. 

“Gypsy,” replied Sir Arthur 
without hesitation, “is top- 
hole.” 

“How quaint and original 
you always are in your expres- 
sions!” cooed my neighbour. 
“But I am so glad to hear 
about Gypsy. Then the dear 
thing has quite recovered?” 

“ Absolutely,” replied Dicky 
courageously. 

Mrs Botley-Markham cooed 
again. Then she inquired con- 
fidentially— 

“Now tell me, what was 
tt?” 
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“What was it?” echoed The 
Freak cautiously. “Ah!” 

“Yes; what was it?” pur- 
sued his interlocutor, much 
intrigued. “Don’t tell me 
they never found out!” 

“Never. At least,” admitted 
The Freak guardedly, “not for 
some time.” 

“Then they actually operated 

without being sure? ” exclaimed 
Mrs Botley-Markham shudder- 
ing. 
Dicky, making up his arrears 
with a portion of quail, inclined 
his head gravely, and the quail 
reached its destination. 

“And when they did find 
out,” pursued Mrs _ Botley- 
Markham, clasping her hands 
—she had finished her quail— 
“what was it? Tell me, dear 
Sir Arthur !” 

Sir Arthur cogitated for a 
moment, and then took the 
plunge. 

“Tt was clavicle,” he said 
solemnly. 

Assuming that my friend 
was labouring under the same 
disadvantage as myself — 
namely, inability to decide 
whether Gypsy was a woman, 
child, horse, dog, cat, or monkey, 
—to invent a mysterious and 
non -committal disease upon 
the spur of the moment struck 
me as quite a stroke of genius 
on Dicky’s part. Connie would 
enjoy hearing about this. 

“How truly terrible!” said 
Mrs Botley - Markham in an 
awestruck voice, ‘ Clam— 
clavicle is a very rare disease, 
is it not?” 

“Rare and mysterious,” re- 
plied my friend in the same tone. 
“In fact, the doctor——” 

“You mean Sir Herbert?” 


“No, the other blo—the 
other gentleman —the anes- 
thetist, you know! He told 
me that he had never encount- 
ered a case of it before.” 

“How truly terrible!” said 
Mrs Botley- Markham again. 
“And all the time you sus- 
pected appendicitis.” 

The Freak acquiesced readily. 
Here was light. Gypsy ap- 
parently was human — not 
equine, canine, feline, or 
simian. 

“And the little one?” in- 
quired Mrs Botley -Markham 
tenderly. 

I held my breath. Sir Arthur 
had reached his second fence. 

“The little one,” he replied 
after consideration, “is doing 
nicely, Not so very little, 
theugh, when you come to 
think of it,” he continued, 
boldly taking the initiative. 

“Has she grown so big, 
then?” inquired Mrs Botley- 
Markham, unconsciously giving 
away another point. The Little 
One’s sex was determined. Cer- 
tainly it was an exhilarating 
game. 

“Quite extraordinary,” said 
Dicky. “How big,” he con- 
tinued cunningly, “ would you 
imagine she was now?” 

“Not as big as my Babs?” 
cried Mrs Botley-Markham in- 
credulously. 

“ That,” replied The Freak, 
“ig just exactly how big she 
is.” There was the least tinge 
of disappointment in his voice, 
Evidently he had hoped for 
something more tangible. For 
purposes of mensuration Babs 
was useless to him. 

“Why ‘just exactly’?” in- 
quired Mrs Botley - Markham 
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doubtfully. “You are very 
precise about it.” 

“We met Babs in the Park 
the other day,” replied the 
audacious Dicky, “and com- 
pared them.” 

Mrs Botley-Markham, frank- 
ly, gaped. 

“ But, dear Sir Arthur,” she 
exclaimed,—“ how ?”’ 

“How does one compare—er 
—little ones ?” was the evasive 
reply of Sir Arthur. 

The outraged parent turned 
upon him, 

“You mean to say you laid 
those two innocents side by 
side upon the wet grass?” she 
gasped, “ and——” 

“Tt was nearly dry,” said 
Dicky soothingly. I choked 
noisily, for I was rapidly losing 
self-control; but neither of the 
performers in the duologue took 
the slightest notice of me. 

“T shall speak to my 
nurse to-morrow morning,” 
announced Mrs Botley-Mark- 
ham firmly. “Icannot imagine 
what she was thinking about.” 

“Don’t be hard on her,” 
begged Dicky. “It was my 
fault entirely.” 

“Itcertainly was verynaughty 
of you,” said Mrs Botley-Mark- 
ham, already relenting, “but 
I forgive you—there!” She 
tapped the eccentric Sir Arthur 
playfully upon the arm. “Tell 
me, though, what does Gwladys 
weigh? Mere bigness in child- 
ren is so often deceptive.” 

Even assuming that Gwladys 
was also the Little One, it was 
obvious that Dicky had not yet 
cleared his second fence. I be- 
gan vaguely to calculate what 
a healthy child should weigh. 
A thirty-pound salmon, for 





instance,— how would that 
compare with a fat baby? 
But Dicky made a final and 
really brilliant effort. 

“Fourteen point eight,” he 
said promptly. 

“I beg your pardon?” re- 
plied Mrs Botley-Markham. 

“Fourteen point eight cubic 
centimetres,” repeated The 
Freak in a firm voice. ‘That 
is the metric system of weights 
and measures. It is the only 
accurate and scientific method, 
All the big doctors have taken 
to it, you will find. I never 
allow any other to be employed 
where Gwladys is concerned. I 
strongly advise you,” he added 
earnestly, “to have Babs 
weighed in the same manner, 
Everybody’s doing it now,” he 
concluded lyrically. 

Mrs Botley-Markham quiv- 
ered with pleasure. An oppor- 
tunity of getting ahead of the 
fashion does not occur to us 
every day. 

“T will certainly take your 
advice, dear Sir Arthur,” she 
replied. “Tell me, where does 
one get it done?” 

“At the British Museum, 
between seven and eiglit in 
the morning,” replied The 
Freak, whose pheasant was 
growing cold. “And now, 
dear lady, tell me everything 
that you have been doing 
lately.” 

Mrs Botley - Markham, no- 
thing loth, launched forth. 
She even found time to re- 
include me in the conversa- 
tion, disturbing my meditations 
upon the strenuous awakening 
which awaited poor Babs upon 
the morrow with an inquiry as 
to whether my canal was to 
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contain salt water or fresh. 
But she had not finished with 


Dicky yet. Suddenly she 
turned upon him, and remarked 
point-blank— 


“How pleased the Stantons 
will be!” 

“Indeed, yes!” replied The 
Freak enthusiastically. At 
the sound of his voice I trem- 
bled. We had reached the 
dessert, and with port in sight, 
so to speak, it was impossible 
to tell what foolishness he 
might not commit. 

“In fact,” he continued 
shamelessly, “I happen to 
know that they are not merely 
pleased but ecstatic. I saw 
them yesterday.” 

“Where?” asked Mrs Botley- 
Markham. 

“Dear lady,” replied Dicky, 
smiling, “where does one in- 
variably meet the Stantons?” 

“You mean at the Arch- 
deacon’s?” said Mrs Botley- 
Markham. 

“I do,” said my reprobate 
friend. ‘They had all been 
down the Str—I mean, to the 
Pan - Mesopotamian Confer- 
ence,” he added quite gratui- 
tously. 

“Ah, of course ; they would,” 
assented Mrs Botley-Markham 
hazily, evidently wondering 
whether she ought to have 
heard of the Pan- Mesopotamian 
Conference. ‘Were they all 
there?” 

“All but the delicate one,” 
replied The Freak, abandoning 
all restraint. 

“Do you mean Isobel? ” 

“Yes,” replied my shameless 
friend—“I do. Poor Isobel!” 
he added gently. 

“Tam afraid they are not a 
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strong family,” said Mrs Botley- 
Markham, with a sympathetic 
glance which rather alarmed 
me. I foresaw complications. 
Freak wagged his head 
gloomily. 
“No; a weak strain, I fear.” 
“T hope—I hope,” said Mrs 
Botley - Markham, evidently 
choosing her words with great 
care and tact, “that the weak- 
ness does not extend to Gypsy.” 
Then Gypsy was connected 
with the Stantons! Freak 
would have to walk warily. 
But at this moment his atten- 
tion was wandering in the 
direction of our hostess, who 
was beginning to exhibit symp- 
toms of upheaval with a view 


to withdrawal. He replied 
carelessly — 
“No. Why should it?” 


Mrs_ Botley- Markham, a 
little offended and flustered 
at being taken up so sharply, 
replied with exaggerated 
humility— 

“T only meant, dear Sir 
Arthur, that if one sister is 
delicate, possibly another may 
be slightly inclined ——” 

Then Isobel and Gypsy were 
sisters. I knew it! 

At this moment the hostess 
gave the mystic sign, and the 
company rose. Freak turned 
a sad and slightly reproach- 
ful gaze upon Mrs _ Botley- 
Markham. 

“You are forgetting, dear 
lady,” he said gently. ‘Isobel 
and Gypsy are not related. 
Isobel was the sister of my 
poor first wife.” 

He drew back Mrs Botley- 
Markham’s chair with grave 
courtesy, and that afflicted 
lady tottered down the room 
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and out of the door, looking 
like the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, 


The Freak and I resumed 
our seats. 

“Dear Sir Arthur,” I said, 
“are you a knight or a bar- 
onet ?” 

Before this point of preced- 
ence could be settled, our 
host called to us to move up 
higher. 

“T want to introduce you to 
Sir Arthur Twigg, Mainwar- 
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ing,” he said, indicating a 
pleasant-looking youth strongly 
resembling Dicky in appear- 
ance and bearing. 

“Come to lunch with me 
to-morrow, Tiny,” said Dicky 
hurriedly to me, 

A few minutes later I heard 
him regretfully explaining to 
his host that an important 
legal consultation in his 
chambers at ten o’clock that 
evening would prevent him 
from joining the ladies after- 
wards in the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN.—THE FIRST TURNING TO THE RIGHT. 


Next day I lunched with 
The Freak in Hall in the Inner 
Temple, where I was _ intro- 
duced by my host to the sur- 
rounding company as a “dis- 
tinguished engineer, who had 
dammed the Nile several times 
and was now prepared to speak 
disrespectfully of the Equator.” 

After luncheon Dicky sug- 
gested that I should walk 
round with him to his cham- 
bers in Bolton Street. It was 
a murky December afternoon. 
Christmas shopping had set in 
with its usual severity, and 
visitors from the country, 
armed with sharp - cornered 
parcels, surged tumultuously 
along the wrong side of every 
pavement, while the ordinary 
citizens of London trudged 
resignedly in the gutter. 

Dicky, quite undisturbed by 
the press, continued the con- 
versation. 

“Yes, the family are all very 
fit,” he said. “ You must come 
and stay with us. I shall give 
myself a week’s holiday at 


Christmas, and take you and 
Connie down to Shotley Beau- 
champ, and we will have a 
pop at Ethelbert, our pheas- 
ant, and discuss the days that 
are no more.” 

“Talking of the days that 
are no more,” I began, stepping 
aside to avoid a stout lady 
carrying an inverted baby 
under one arm and an imper- 
fectly draped rocking - horse 
under the other, “what has 
become——” 

“Hilda Beverley—eh ?” re- 


plied Dicky cheerfully. “I'll 
tell youfall about her. (Don’t 
apologise, sir, really! After 


all, I still have an eye left, and 
you very nearly lost your um- 
brella.) She is engaged, if not 
married, to an Oxford don. I 
believe they are very happy. 
They go out and sing an ode 
to Apollo every morning before 
breakfast, or something of that 
kind.” 

A wedge of excursionists 
clove its way between us, and 
it was with a voice uncon- 
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sciously raised that I remarked 
from the gutter— 

“You had an escape that 
time, my lad.” 

“Not at all!” yelled Dicky 
loyally from the other side of 
the pavement. (‘Mind that 
kiddie’s balloon, old son!) 
No,” he continued, as we con- 
verged once more, “I had a 
very profitable six months. 
Hilda took immense pains with 
me, and it wasn’t her fault 
that I turned out a failure.” 

Presently I asked a question 
which always rose to my lips 
when I met Dicky after any 
considerable interval. 

“Have your family any fresh 
matrimonial irons in the fire for 
you at present ?” I inquired. 

“No,” replied my friend, “I 
rejoice to say they have not. 
The market is utterly flat. 
The Hilda Beverley slump 
knocked the bottom out of 
everything, and for the last 
half-year I have been living 
a life of perfect peace. I am 
settling down to a contented 
spinsterhood,” he added, to the 
obvious surprise and consterna- 
tion of a grim-looking female 
in a blue mackintosh who had 
become wedged between us. 
“In a few years I shall get a 
tabby cat and a sampler, and 
retire to end my days in the 
Close of some quiet cathedral 
city.” 

The female in the mackintosh, 
by dint of using her elbows as 
levers and our waistcoats as 
fulerums, heaved herself con- 
vulsively out of our company 
and disappeared in the erowd, 
probably in search of police 
protection, Dicky and I came 


together again. 
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“Occasionally,” he continued 
fraternally, “I shall come and 
stay with you and Connie, and 
give you advice as to... 
Bill! Tiny! Myson William ! 
Look at that girl’s face! Did 
you catch her profile? Did you 
ever see anything so lovely in 
all your life?” 

We had reached that spot 
in the narrowest part of Picca- 
dilly where all the omnibuses 
in the world seem to stop to 
take up passengers. Dicky’s 
fingers had closed round my 
left biceps muscle with a grip 
like iron, I turned and sur- 
veyed him. His cheery good- 
tempered face was transfigured : 
his eyes blazed. 

“Look!” he said again, 
pointing. He was _ trem- 
bling like a nervous school- 

irl. 

But I was just too late. All 
I saw was a trim, lithe young 
figure—rather like Connie’s, I 
thought —stepping on to an 
omnibus. (When I told the 
story at home I was at once 
asked how she was dressed, 
but naturally could not say.) 
I caught sight of a pair of 
slim square shoulders, a good 
deal of pretty brown hair, and 
finally a pair of neat black 
shoes, as their owner deftly 
mounted to the top of the 
swaying vehicle. 

“T just missed her face, old 
man,” I replied. ‘Was she 
pretty?” 

Here I stopped. Te address 
empty air in Piccadilly for any 
length of time makes one incur 
the unworthy suspicions of the 
bystanders. It also causes a 
crowd to collect, which is an 
indictable offence. 
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For I was alone. Afar off, 
pursuing a motor omnibus just 
getting into its top speed, I 
beheld the flying figure of my 
friend. Presently he overtook 
the unwieldy object of his pur- 
suit, hopped en board, and 
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proceeded to climb to the 
top. 

At this moment the omnibus 
reached Bond Street—the first 
turning to the right—swung 
round the corner, and dis- 
appeared, 


BOOK THREE.—THE RIGHT ROAD. 


CHAPTER TWELVE.— MICE AND MEN. 


“Sylvia, is your father in 
from his walk?” 

Miss Sylvia Mainwaring, 
attired in a sage-green robe 
and distressingly rational boots, 
turned and surveyed her male 
parent’s recumbent form upon 
the sofa, 

“Yes, mother mine,” she 
replied. (Sylvia was rather 
addicted to little preciosities of 
this kind.) 

“Ts he awake?” 

“He is reading The Spectator, 
mother,” was the somewhat 
Delphic response. 

“Then ring for tea, dear.” 

It was a bleak Saturday 
afternoon in late February. 
Darkness was closing in, and 
the great fire in the hall at 
The Towers flickered lovingly 
upon our leading weekly review, 
which, temporarily diverted 
from its original purpose in 
order to serve as a supplement- 
ary waistcoat for Mr Main- 
waring, rose and fell with 
gentle regularity in the warm 
glow. 

Mr Mainwaring’s daughter 
rang @ bell and switched on 
the electric light with remorse- 
less severity; his wife came 
rustling down the broad oak 
staircase, and Mr Mainwaring 


himself, realising that a further 
folding of the hands to sleep 
was out of the question, peeled 
off The Spectator and sat up. 

“ Abel,” observed Lady Adela 
—her husband’s baptismal 
name was a perpetual thorn 
in her ample flesh, but she 
made a point of employing it 
on all occasions, as a sort of 
reducing exercise to her family 
pride—“ tea will be here in a 
moment.” 

Mr Mainwaring rose to his 
feet. He was an apologetic 
little gentleman, verging on 
sixty, with a few wisps of grey 
hair brushed carefully across 
his bald head. At present 
these were hanging down upon 
the wrong side, giving their 
owner a mildly leonine appear- 
ance. <A kindly, shy, impulsive 
man, Abel Mainwaring was in- 
variably mute and ill at ease 
beneath the eye of his wife and 
daughter. Their patrician 
calm oppressed him; and_his 
genial expansive nature only 
blossomed in the presence of 
his erratic but affectionate son. 

“Tea?” he exclaimed with 
mild alacrity ; “who said tea?” 

“Abel,” announced Lady 
Adela, in tones which definitely 
vetoed any further eonversa- 
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tional openings originating in 
tea, “I think it only right to 
tell you that a visitor may 
arrive at any moment, and 
your present appearance, to 
put it mildly, is hardly that 
of the master of a large house- 
hold.” 

“My dear, I fly!” said Mr 
Mainwaring hurriedly, and dis- 
appeared. At the same mo- 
ment there was a tinkle in the 
back premises. 

“There goes the front-door 
bell,” said Sylvia. “I never 
heard the carriage. Can it be 
Connie already ?” 

“A caller, probably,” sighed 
her mother. “How tiresome 
people are. See who it is, 
Milroy, and then bring tea.” 

The butler, who had entered 
from the dining-room, crossed 
the hall to the curtained alcove 
which screened the front- 
door. 

“ Hardly a caller on an after- 
noon like this,” said Sylvia, 


shivering delicately. “It is 
raining in sheets.” 
“My experience,” replied 


Lady Adela peevishly, “has 
always been that when one’s 
neighbours have made up their 
minds to be thoroughly annoy- 
ing, no weather will stop 
them.” 

Simultaneously with this 
truthful but gloomy reflection 
Lady Adela composed her fine 
features into a hospitable 
smile of welcome and rose to 
her feet. 

“ Misterilands!” announced 
Milroy, drawing back the cur- 
tain of the outer hall. 

Lady Adela, still smiling, 
rolled an inquiring eye in the 
direction of her daughter. 


“New curate!” hissed 
Sylvia. 

Through the curtained arch- 
way advanced a short, sturdy, 
spectacled young man, dumbly 
resisting Mr Milroy’s gracious 
efforts to relieve him of his hat 
and stick. 

Lady Adela extended her 
hand. 

“How do you do, Mr High- 
lands?” she inquired, as the 
ruffled Milroy, shaken off like 
an importunate limpet, disap- 
peared into the dining-room. 

“My name,” replied the 
visitor apologetically,  ‘“‘is 
Rylands—not Highlands.” 

“How stupid of me!” said 
Lady Adela condescendingly. 
“But my butler is a most in- 
articulate person, and in any 
case we give him the benefit 
of the doubt where H’s are 
concerned.” 

“Tt’s of no consequence,” 
gasped Mr Rylands. “Oh, I 
beg your pardon!” 

He picked up his walking- 
stick, which had fallen upon 
the polished floor with a shat- 
tering crash, and continued 
breathlessly — 

“The fact is, Lady Adela, 
the Archdeacon asked me to 
come round this afternoon 
and warn Mr—Mr ” he 
was uncertain of Mr Main- 
waring’s exact status and title, 
so decided to hedge— “‘ your 
husband, about the First Lesson 
in to-morrow morning’s service. 
The Archdeacon of 

“Be seated, Mr Rylands,” 
said Lady Adela, in the voice 
which she reserved for golfers, 
politicians, and other people 
who attempted to talk shop in 
her presence. “My husband 
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will be downstairs presently. 
This is my ‘s 

‘The Archdeacon,” con- 
tinued the conscientious Ry- 
lands, “thinks it would be 
better to substitute an alter- 
native Lesson.” 

At this point his walking- 
stick, which he had after 
several efforts succeeded in 
leaning againt the corner of 
the mantelpiece, fell a second 
time upon the floor, and a 
further hail of apology fol- 
lowed. 

“An alternative Lesson to- 
morrow morning,” he resumed 
pertinaciously, “‘in view of the 
fact that certain passages——” 

‘This is my daughter Sylvia,’ 
said Lady Adela coldly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 
exclaimed the curate to Sylvia, 
starting up and dropping his 
hat. “I didn’t see you. My 
glasses are rather dimmed by 
the rain. I have come here,” 
he recommenced rapidly, evid- 
ently hoping for a more recep- 
tive auditor this time, “at the 
request of the Archdeacon, to 
see Mr—your father, about an 
alteration in the First Lesson 
to-morrow.” 

“T don’t think you need 
trouble, Mr Rylands,” replied 
the dutiful Sylvia. “ My father 
will probably read the wrong 
Lesson in any case.” 

“Who is taking my name in 
vain?” inquired the playful 
voice of Mr Mainwaring, as its 
owner, newly kempt, descended 
the stairs. 

“This is Mr Rylands, Abel, 
who has recently come among 
us,” said Lady Adela. “To 
assist the Archdeacon,” she 
added with feeling. 





> 





Mr Mainwaring shook hands 
with characteristic friendliness, 
“Welcome to Shotley Beau- 
champ, Mr Rylands!” he said. 

‘Thank you, sir, very much,” 
replied the curate, flushing with 
pleasure. “I have called,” he 
continued with unabated en- 
thusiasm — evidently he saw 
port ahead at last—“at the 
request of the Archdeacon, with 
reference to the First Lesson 
at Matins to-morrow. One 
of those rather characteristic 
Old Testament Passages——” 

“Mr Rylands,” interposed 
Lady Adela, with the air of 
one who cannot stand this sort 
of thing much longer, “how 
many lumps of sugar do you 
take?” 

“Four, please,” replied Mr 
Rylands absently, with his 
finger still in Mr Mainwar- 
ing’s buttonhole. 

Lady Adela’s eyebrows rose 
an eighth of an inch. 

“Four, did you say?” 

The curate came suddenly 
to himself. 

“T beg your pardon,” he 
said cringingly, “I meant 
none.” 

“Then why did you specify 
four, Mr Rylands?” inquired 
Sylvia, who disliked what she 
called “vague” people. 

“Well, the fact is,” ex- 
plained the curate in a burst 
of shy confidence, “I always 
take four when I am alone 
in my lodgings. But when I 
go out to tea anywhere four 
always seems such a fearful 
lot to ask for that—oh, I beg 
your pardon!” 

He had stepped heavily back 
into a cake-stand, and patis- 
serie strewed the hearthrug. 
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But both crime and apology 
passed unnoticed, for at this 
moment Milroy, who had 
crossed the hall a minute pre- 
viously, reappeared at the cur- 
tained entrance and announced 
in tones of intense personal 
satisfaction— 

“Mrs Carmyle!” 

Even the female Mainwar- 
ings had no eyes for any one 
else when Connie Carmyle en- 
tered a room. 

During the mélée of greet- 
ings and embraces which en- 
sued, Mr Rylands, blessing the 
small deity who had descended 
to his aid, found time to right 
a capsized plum-cake and re- 
store four highly speckled 
cylinders of bread and butter 
to the plate on the bottom 
storey of the cake-stand. He 
even succeeded in grinding 
a hopelessly leaky chocolate 
éclair into the woolly hearth- 
rug with his heel. By the 
time that the Mainwarings 
had removed their visitor’s 
furs and escorted her to the 
fireplace no trace of the out- 
rage remained. The unde- 
tected criminal sat nervously 
upon the edge of an art 
nouveau milking-stool in the 
chimney corner, waiting to be 
introduced. 

“This is Mr Rylands, Con- 
nie,” announced Lady Adela— 
“Mrs Carmyle.” 

“How do you do, Mr Ry- 
lands?” said Connie, holding 
out her hand with a friendly 
smile. 

Mr Rylands, with an over- 
full teacup in one hand and 
a tiny plate entirely obscured 
by an enormous bun in the 
other, rose cautiously to his 


feet, and bestowing a sickly 
smile upon Mrs Carmyle, en- 
tered at once upon a series of 
perilous feats of legerdemain 
with a view to getting a hand 
free. 

“Let me hold your cup for 
you,” suggested Connie kindly. 
“That’s better!” 

The curate, gratefully adopt- 
ing this expedient, ultimately 
succeeded in wringing his bene- 
factress by the hand. 

“What has the Archdeacon 
been up to lately?” inquired 
Connie, gently massaging her 
fingers. 

The ourate’s face brightened. 

“Tt is curious that you 
should mention the Arch- 
deacon’s name,” he said. 
“The fact is, I have just 
come from the Arch " 

“Constance, dear,” inquired 
Lady Adela in trumpet tones, 
“did you see anything of Dick 
on your way down?” 

“No, Lady Adela,” said 
Connie, extending a slim foot 
towards the blazing logs. 
(“Mr Rylands, would you 
mind bringing me one of those 
little cakes? No, not those 
—the indigestible-looking ones. 
Thank you so much!) Are 
you expecting him for the 
week-end ?” 

“Yes, but I am afraid there 
is a little disappointment in 
store for him. I invited Norah 
Puncheon down—a sweet girl, 
Constance!—but at the last 
moment she has had to go to 
bed with one of her throats.” 

“Poor thing!” murmured 
Mrs Carmyle absently. The 
reason for her own invitation 
—by telegraph—had just been 
made apparent to her. 
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“So perhaps you would not 
mind keeping Dick amused,” 
concluded Lady Adela. “You 
and he used to be such par- 


ticular friends,” she added 
archly. 

“ Bow-wow /” observed Mrs 
Carmyle dreamily to Mr 
Rylands. 

The curate choked, then 
glowed with gentle gratifica- 


tion. He realised that he had 
come face to face with one of 
the Smart Set, of which one 
heard so much nowadays. 

“The naughty boy,” con- 
cluded the fond mother, “‘ must 
have missed his train.” 

“The naughty boy,” replied 
Mrs Carmyle, “is probably 
coming down by the four- 
fifteen. It is a much better 
train. Mr Rylands, will you 
please choose me a nice heavy 
crumpet ?” 

“In that case,” said Lady 
Adela, “he will probably be 
here in about half-an- hour. 
Sylvia dear, will you go up- 
stairs and see if Constance’s 
room is ready? I forgot to 
give orders about a fire.” 

Sylvia obediently disap- 
peared, and Lady Adela crossed 
the hall to a chair under a 
lamp, where her husband was 
furtively perusing the evening 
paper. Mr Mainwaring was 
now favoured with a brief but 
masterly display of the fast- 
dying art of pantomime, from 
which he gathered without any 
difficulty whatever that he was 
to remove himself and Mr 
Rylands to another part of 


the house, and that right 
speedily. 
Mr Mainwaring coughed 


submissively, and rose. 
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“Mr Rylands, will you come 
and smoke a cigarette with 
me?” he said. 

“Second Chronicles?” re- 
marked Connie’s clear voice. 
“T shall look it up during the 
sermon to-morrow.” The Arch- 
deacon’s emissary had unbur- 
dened his soul at last. 

Lady Adela extended a 
stately hand. “Good-bye, Mr 
Rylands,” she said. “My 
husband insists on carrying 
you off to the smoking-room.” 

Mr Rylands, by this time 
hopelessly enmeshed in Connie 
Carmyle’s net, sprang guiltily 
to his feet. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Good - bye! 
Good-bye, Mrs Carmyle!” 

He shook hands, gathered 
together his impedimenta, and 
hurried blindly up the stair- 
case. 

“ Remember, I am coming to 
hear you preach to-morrow,” 
Connie called after him with a 
dazzling smile. “Morning or 
evening ?” 

The godly but mesmerised 
youth halted and broke out 


afresh. ‘I am _ preaching 
at Evensong,” he began, 
“ but ” 


“This way, Mr Rylands,” 
said Lady Adela patiently, in- 
dicating her husband, who was 
standing by a swing -door at 
the opposite side of the hall. 

Mr Rylands, utterly con- 
founded, pattered headlong 
downstairs again, and disap- 
peared with Mr Mainwaring, 
still apologising. 

Lady Adela tapped Connie 
playfully but heavily upon the 
cheek. (‘Like being tickled by 
a mastodon,” wrote that lady 











to her husband a short time 
later.) 

“Constance, dear,” she said 
with a reproving smile, “you 
are incorrigible. Now let us 
sit down and have a cosy 
chat.” 

The incorrigible one sat 
submissively down upon the 
sofa and waited. She knew 
that her hostess had not ren- 
dered the hall a solitude for 
nothing. 

Presently the cosy chat be- 
gan. Not toosuddenly, though. 
Lady Adela first inquired after 
the health of Mr Carmyle, 
and expressed regret that he 
had been prevented from ac- 
companying his wife to The 
Towers. 

“He was sent for about 
his wretched canal,” explained 
Connie. ‘“ But he saw me off 
at Waterloo, and promised to 
come down on Monday if he 
could get away.” 

“Is it the first time you 
have been parted?” asked 
Lady Adela. 

“ Yes,” said Connie in quite 
a small voice. 

Her hostess, suddenly human, 
patted her hand. 

“The time will soon pass, 
dear,” she said. “ You will find 
this house quiet, but soothing. 
I like it much better than town 
myself. Mr Mainwaring is no 
trouble, and things are so cheap, 
The only drawback is Sylvia. 
She dislikes the people about 
here.” 

“By the way,” inquired 
Connie, recovering her spirits, 
“what is Sylvia’s exact line 
just at present? Last year it 
was slumming, the year before 
it was poker-work, and the year 
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before that it was Christian 
Science. What does that sage- 
green gown mean? Don’t tell 
me she has become a Futurist, 
or a Post-Impressionist, or 
anything !” 

“T never attempt,” replied 
Lady Adela, closing her eyes 
resignedly, “to cope with 
Sylvia’s hobbies. At present 
she is a Socialist of some 
kind. She is evolving a 
scheme, I believe, under which 
the masses and classes are to 
intermarry for the next twenty 
years. By that time, she con- 
siders, secial distinctions will 
have ceased to exist, and con- 
sequently the social problem 
will have solved itself.” 

Mrs Carmyle nodded her 
head comprehendingly. 

‘“‘T see,”’ she said ; “it sounds 
a good idea. I shall start 
looking out in the Morning 
Post for the announcement 
of Sylvia’s engagement to a 
plumber. Just half a cup more, 
please.” 

Lady Adela now decided to 
begin the cosy chat. She 
accordingly discharged what is 
known on rifle-ranges as 4& 
sighting-shot. 

“By the way, dear Con- 
stance, have you and your 
husband seen much of Dick 
lately ?” 

“Oh, we meet him about 
occasionally,” replied Connie, 
casting about for cover—“ at 
parties, and so on.” 

“T fear,” continued Lady 
Adela, with what the police 
call “intent,” “that the poor 
boy is lonely.” 

“The last time I saw him,” 
replied Connie, ‘he was enter- 
taining five people to luncheon 
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at the Trocadero. He didn’t 
look lonely.” 

“There is a loneliness of 
spirit, dear,” replied Lady 
Adela gently, “of which some 
of us know nothing. I think 
it shows that Dick must be 
feeling lonely if he requires no 
less than five people to cheer 
him up.” 

“T am sure you are right,” 
said the obliging Mrs Carmyle. 

“Was Norah Puncheon of 
the party, by any chance?” 
inquired Lady Adela care- 
lessly. 

“No. I didn’t know any of 
the people. Is Norah a friend 
of Dicky’s?” 

“They have seen a good deal 
of one another of late, I be- 
lieve,’ replied the diplomatic 
Lady Adela, much as a motor- 
ist with his radiator full of 
feathers might admit having 
recently noticed a hen some- 
where. ‘Constance, dear,” she 
continued, coming in her ma- 
ternal solicitude quite prema- 
turely to the point, “you are 
always so discreet. It is high 
time Dick was married, and 
this time I really do think—no, 
I feel it instinctively — that 
Norah Puncheon is the right 
woman for him.” 

“ The right woman!” replied 
the late First Reserve pen- 
sively. “How awful that 
always sounds! The wrong 
one is always so much nicer!” 

“My dear,” exclaimed the 
horrified Lady Adela, ‘ who- 
ever put such a notion into 
your head?” 

“Dicky. He told meso him- 
self.” 

“Has Norah Puncheon much 
influence over him, do you 





know ?” continued Lady Adela, 
falling back on to safer 
ground. 

‘Yes, lots,” replied Connie, 
stifling the tiniest of yawns. 
“There goes your telephone,” 

“Milroy will attend to it, 
dear. Let me see,” pursued 
Lady Adela with studious 
vagueness — “what were we 
talking about?” 

** Norah Puncheon’s influence 
over Dicky,” replied Connie, 
popping a lump of sugar into 
her mouth and crunching it 
with all the satisfaction of a 
child of six. 

“You have noticed it your- 
self, then?” 

Connie, quite speechless, 
nodded. 

Lady Adela beamed. The 
scent was growing stronger. 

“In what way, dear?” she 
asked, with unfeigned interest. 

“Well,” said Connie, after 
an interval of profound refleo- 
tion, “ Dicky wanted to back 
Prince Caramel for the St 
Leger, and Norah wouldn’t let 
him. He was so grateful to 
her afterwards !” 

Lady Adela summoned up 4 
lopsided smile—the smile of a 
tarpon-fisher who has pulled 
up a red herring. 

“T think her influence goes 
deeper than that, dearest,” she 
rejoined in patient reproof. 
** You, who only knew my son 
as a rather careless and light- 
hearted boy, would hardly 
credit——” 

“A telephone message, my 
lady!” announced Milroy, ap- 
pearing at the dining -room 
door. 

Lady Adela, tripped up on 
her way to a striking passage, 
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sighed with an air of pathetic 
endurance, and inquired— 

“From whom, Milroy?” 

“From Mr Richard, my 
lady.” 

“Mr Richard? Where is 
he?” 

“He has telephoned from 
Shotley Post Office, my lady,” 
replied Milroy, keenly appreci- 
ating the mild sensation he 
was about to create, “to say 
that he has arrived by the 
four-fifteen and is walking up.” 

“Walking—on a night like 
this!” cried Lady Adela, all 
the mother in her awake at 
once. “Tell him to wait, and 
I will send the motor.” 

“Mr Richard said he pre- 
ferred walking, my lady,” re- 
joined Milroy, growing more 
wooden as he approached the 
clou of his narrative. “He 
said he would explain when he 
arrived. But the luggage-cart 
was to go down.” 

“For one portmanteau ?” 

“ Forthe young lady’s trunks, 
my lady.” 

“Young lady?” Lady Adela 
turned a puzzled countenance 
toher companion. “Constance, 
dear, was not your luggage 
sent up with you?” 

“Yes,” replied Connie, seent- 
ing fun; “it was. I fancy this 
must be some other lady.” 

Light broke in on Lady 
Adela. 

“Norah Puncheon after all!” 
she exclaimed joyfully. ‘Her 
throat must be better, and that 
headstrong son of mine has 
compelled her to come down 
by the four-fifteen.” 

‘And walk up in the rain,” 
supplemented Connie. 

“The thoughtless boy!” 


wailed Lady Adela insincerely. 
“He will give her pneumonia.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t Miss 
Puncheon,” suggested Connie 
soothingly. 

“But, my dear,” said Lady 
Adela, refraining with great 
forbearance from slapping the 
small but discouraging coun- 
sellor by her side, “who else 
can it be?” She turned to 
Milroy. 

“Did Mr Richard mention if 
he was bringing the young lady 
up with him?” she asked. 

“Yes, my lady,” replied 
Milroy with unction — “he 
did.” 

“Did he mention her name, 
Milroy?” inquired Connie. 

“No, miss. He just said 
‘the young lady.’ Will there 
be anything further, my 
lady ?” 

“No,” snapped Lady Adela ; 
and her aged retainer, as fever- 
ishly anxious beneath his per- 
fectly schooled exterior to solve 
the mystery of his beloved 
Master Dick’s latest escapade 
as his mistress, departed to lay 
another place for dinner. 

In the hall there was a 
long silence, The wind roared 
round the house, and the rain 
drummed softly upon the 
diamond panes of the big oriel 
window. 

‘Tt might be some old friend 
of the family,” said Lady Adela 
hopefully — “some one whom 
Dick has encountered unex- 
pectedly and invited down. 
You know his _ impulsive, 
hospitable way! Aunt Fanny, 
perhaps.” 

“A young lady, I think 
Milroy said,” replied the Job’s 
comforter beside her. 
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“Perhaps,” pursued Lady 
Adela, still endeavouring to 
keep her courage up, “it is 
only one of the foolish boy’s 
practical jokes.” 

These speculations were cut 
short by the prolonged buzz of 
an electric bell, followed by the 
sound of a spirited tattoo ex- 
ecuted upon the panels of the 
front door, apparently by a 
walking - stick. The Freak 
(and party) had arrived. 

Lady Adela sat bolt upright, 
almost pale. 

‘Mercy, here they are!” she 
said. 

Milroy, who had appeared 
from his lair with uncanny 
celerity, was already in the 
outer hall. There was the 
sound of a heavy door being 
opened; the curtains bulged 
out with the draught; and a 
voice was heard uplifted in 
cheery greeting. 

Then the door banged, and 
Dicky Mainwaring appeared 
through the curtains. 

He was alone, and very wet. 

“What ho, Mum!” he ob- 
served, after the fashion of the 
present generation. 

“My son!” exclaimed Lady 
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Adela, advancing with out- 
stretched arms. 

Dicky, enduring a somewhat 
lengthy embrace, suddenly 
caught sight of a small alert 
figure on the sofa, Curtailing 
the maternal caress as gently 
as possible, he darted forward. 

“Connie!” he cried enthusi- 
astically. ‘“ What tremendous 
luck meeting you!” He shook 
his ancient ally by both hands, 
“T want you more at this 
moment,” he continued earn- 
estly, “than at any other period 
of my life.” 

Connie Carmyle pointed an 
accusing finger at him. 

“Dicky Mainwaring,” she 
inquired sternly, “where is 
your lady friend?” 

“T was just going to intro- 
duce her,” replied Dicky, with 
a rapturous smile. “I wonder 
where she has got to, by the 
way. Found a mirror, I ex- 
pect.” 

Then he raised his voice and 
cried— 

“Tilly!” 

“Hallo!” replied an ex- 
tremely small voice; and a 
shrinking figure appeared in 
the opening of the curtains. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


DACOITY. 


GANPATDAS was worried — 
and indeed he had good cause 
to be so. He had been beaten 
all along the line. In the 
lower court the Subordinate 
Judge, Mr Anant H. Badla- 
purkar, B.A., LL.B., had de- 
scribed his best witnesses as 
“mere men of straws,” and the 
forged acquittance which the 
kulkarni’s brother had so care- 
fully prepared on seasoned 
paper with a properly dated 
stamp, as “a dark weapon 
with which to stab his op- 
ponent in the back and to 
poison the well of justice at 
its source.” And in the Ap- 
pellate Court the Sessions 
Judge Sahib had contemptu- 
ously brushed aside the allega- 
tions as to the bias and corrup- 
tion of the Subordinate Judge, 
and had made the most scath- 
ing remarks about Ganpatdas’ 
commercial morality. And 
when Mansuklal — the very 
thought of his name put 
Ganpatdas in a quiver with 
rage, and his rolls of fat shook 
as he struggled to articulate 
curses against him, — when 
Mansuklal had begun to put 
the decree he had obtained in 
execution, how ineffectual had 
been Ganpatdas’ efforts to 
shake him off. Every quirk 
and technicality of the law 
had been used to postpone the 
evil day—without success. A 
fraudulent and antedated trans- 
fer of all his property to his 
wife’s second cousin had failed 


of its purpose, and a month 
ago all the lands for which 
Ganpatdas had schemed and 
cheated, and all the bonds— 
bonds of safe clients, at good 
interest — had been sold at 
grossly inadequate prices to 
satisfy the claims of Mansuklal. 
And still the latter seemed to 
be unsatisfied, for there was a 
rumour that he had gone to 
the house of the sub-inspector 
of police at night and had dis- 
cussed with him the possibility 
of bringing a criminal charge 
of some sort or another against 
Ganpatdas. 

He made no very pretty 
figure as he sat cress-legged on 
the floor, naked to the waist, 
his great paunch creasing into 
rolls of fat, and his grey wisp 
of a topknot wagging as he 
bent to dip his bread in the 
chutney. He was yellow with 
anxiety and rage and distaste 
for life, and his throat worked 
convulsively as he swallowed 
the food that no longer tasted 
sweet in his mouth. He almost 
choked as he gulped down a 
final mouthful of water. It 
was not the first time that 
Godubai had found her most 
skilful cookery fail to charm 
away the care that ate at her 
husband’s heart. Often and 
often, as now, had they sat in 
the dim lamplight and rehearsed 
the story of the struggle, and 
ever the twistings and windings 
of their talk brought them 
back to this—that they were 
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beaten. ‘If I had only bribed 
his witnesses!” ‘Could we 
not, even now, get some new 
document made?” But what 
use could it be? Mansuklal 
had cast them to the ground, 
and now he was devising some 
new hell in which to sink them 
lower still. Ganpatdas’ mouth 
was parched with fear, and he 
glared around him like a hunted 
beast as he tried to think from 
what new quarter the new 
attack might come. Did they 
know of anything he had 
actually done? There were 
things that might not look 
well in evidence, though Gan- 
patdas did not see how Man- 
suklal could find out about 
them. It was much more likely 
that some false charge would 
be preferred against him. 
Would they hide property in 
his house and accuse him of 
reset? Would some peasant 
be put forward to accuse him 
of misappropriating some orna- 
ment that had been pledged? 
God knows that was easy 
enough to do, for had not 
Ganpatdas himself managed to 
get his cousin Eknath im- 
prisoned for three months by 
that very device. Already 
Ganpatdas’ back ached as he 
bent in anticipation to the big 
carpet -looms in Yerrowda 
prison. If only he could repay 
for an instant the agony that 
Mansuklal had caused him! 
and he clasped his fingers and 
cracked the joints as women do 
when they curse an enemy and 
pray that her bones may be 
broken. 

Godubai had said but little. 
She had no passionate love for 
her husband, but she would not 
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have him robbed and reduced 
to beggary. Many of her 


golden anklets and necklets 
and bracelets had gone to pay 
the expenses of the long litiga- 
tion, and it was bitter to her to 
think that her finery should 
help to deck out the wife of 
Mansuklal. There was bad 
blood between them already, 
and at the last festival when 
the plough-cattle were paraded, 
a casual jostle in the crowd 
had led to a fierce quarrel, in 
the course of which the two 
women had shrilled obscene 
abuse at one another till the 
patil had ordered Godubai to 
go home. So that, while her 
husband muttered and groaned 
and cursed, Godubai’s mind 
was busy with impossible 
schemes of revenge, schemes by 
which Mansuklal should be in- 
jured and his wife dragged 
through the dirt. 

“Satya might do something 
if I asked him,” Godubai said 
hesitatingly. 

Her husband started and 
scowled, and it was clear from 
his face that contrary desires 
were struggling in his mind. 
Three years ago one of his 
main reasons for leaving the 
village on the other side of the 
Western Ghats, where he had 
done business for years, had 
been that his pretty little wife 
had found favour in the eyes 
of Satya Kadam, the Maratha, 
stalwart hero of a dozen dacoi- 
ties, and the desired of half the 
women in the valley. Godu- 
bai’s wifely duty had made but 
a weak resistance to Satya’s 
advances, and Ganpatdas had 
found ‘them together one even- 
ing holding suspiciously inti- 
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mate converse outside the 
village gate. He had recog- 
nised that if he stayed he must 
play the complaisant husband, 
or be prepared to have his 
nose cut off if he tried to inter- 
fere, so he had given up his 
business and moved over the 
hills to the little Konkan town 
where he now lived. When 
his wife suggested that she 
might call in Satya to aid 
them, his first feeling was one 
of anger at the impudence of 
the idea. But gradually the 
picture of what Satya might 
do took shape before him. He 
thought of the doors burst open 
at midnight, of the flaming 
torches, of Mansuklal’s screams 
as the dacoits beat him to make 
him disclose his gold, of the 
documents and books being torn 
to pieces or burned. This would 
be indeed revenge. This would 
give Mansuklal enough to 
think about to keep him from 
devising fresh plots against 
Ganpatdas. And Satya was 
clever. Thrice he had been 
tried for dacoities in which 
every one knew that he had 
been the leader, and each time 
he had been acquitted. This 
would be indeed revenge—to 
commit a crime with Man- 
suklal as victim and still go 
scot-free. What did the rela- 
tions between Godubai and 
Satya matter if only he could 
have his revenge! He would 
have let his wife love an un- 
touchable Mahar if the Mahar 
would but help him to wreak 
his vengeance. And Satya! 
Satya! If they were going to 
charge him with crimes, crimes 
they should have. Ganpatdas 
gloated as he thought how 
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Satya had slit the nose of old 
Madhavrao, the sawcar, in 
Pimpalgaon, when he was over- 
long in producing his keys. 
Mansuklal would look well 
with his nose cut off. 

Next morning Godubai sent 
a letter to Satya asking him 
to come to see her, and hinting 
vaguely that there was profit 
as well as love waiting for him 
at Karhadi. A week later a 
low whistle called her out into 
the night, and she found Satya 
waiting for her. To him she 
told the story of how she had 
fared since last she saw him, 
and besought him, if ever he 
had loved her, to help them to 
injure Mansuklal. She told 
him of the wealth of Mansuklal, 
of the abundance of gold orna- 
ments in his house, the strings 
of golden beads, the jéwelled 
nose-rings, the earrings with 
their drops of pearls. She 
spoke of the buried hoard of 
gold mohurs and rupees and 
notes, and when he hesitated 
told him how poor and mild 
were the people of the village, 
and how small was the risk of 
resistance. She crept along 
with him to Mansuklal’s house, 
and in whispers told him how 
the doors and rooms were 
arranged. Satya finally agreed, 
and ere dawn he was on his 
way back to his own village of 
Kokrul, three days’ march dis- 
tant. Godubai clung to him 
as he set out, and implored 
him to remember to burn the 
account-books and to put Man- 
suklal’s women-folk to shame. 


Arrived at his village, Sat- 
ya’s first business was to get 
together a gang. It takes very 
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little to turn an honest culti- 
vator into a dacoit. A full 
stomach and a fair opportunity 
are all that is needed in the 
rich valleys of the Krishna and 
its tributaries. There the land 
yields abundantly and work is 
light, and after a good harvest 
has filled men’s bellies they run 
wild like horses that have had 
too much gram and too little 
exercise. 

Then their exuberance must 
find some vent, and the looting 
of some rich Marwadi or Gu- 
jerati Wani, or the pillage of 
some neighbour’s crops, seem 
to be the methods which find 
most favour with Maratha or 
Lingayet. Farther east, in the 
stony lands where the rainfall 
is scant and uncertain, the 
steady drudgery of life leaves 
the peasant but little time or 
energy for wanton ill, and when 
he robs it is from necessity, 
when he murders it is from 
hate. 

There were difficulties in the 
way, for though Satya was a 
bold and, for the most part, a 
successful leader, his last two 
ventures had been disastrous— 
for his followers. Fortunately 
these had proved loyal, or 
Satya might now have been 
learning along with them the 
mysteries of tank construction 
in the Deccan Convict Gang or 
making basket-chairs in Dhulia 
jail. Had he yielded to the 
pressure put upon him by the 
police to induce him to produce 
the property which they were 
certain he had in his possession, 
or had he employed any pleader 
less skilful and pertinacious 
than the great Baba-sahib of 
Chandpur, this story would 
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never have been written. But 
he had been acquitted, and 
could still boast in the village 
that he had never parted with 
a stick of all that he had stolen, 
and that he would never do so. 

Naturally, however, he found 
that the people of his own 
village were chary of taking 
part in any further expeditions, 
There were six good men in 
prison already, and those who 
were left would not soon forget 
the police investigations which 
had preceded their conviction. 
On two oceasions the foujdar 
(police sub-inspector), with half 
a dozen constables and a rabble 
of informers and spies, had 
lived in the village for a week. 
This was an expense, for a 
man would be a fool if he did 
not placate the powers by 
supplying milk and ghi and 
good wheat-flour gratis. Men 
had been kept from their work 
for days, made to sit in the 
chowdi all night, while the 
foujdar and his satellites had 
plied them with questions, and 
had threatened and cajoled 
them by turns. They had been 
dragged unwillingly to distant 
villages to help in investigating 
clues till some of them, footsore 
and weary, had given in, and 
had supplied the police with 
the information which they 
needed, Satya had therefore 
to pick up men in neighbouring 
villages, and had to content 
himself with five youths, none of 
whom had had any previous ex- 
perience of such enterprises. 
These were Hari, Tuka, Babu, 
Vithu, and Balaji,—all stout 
lads of about twenty-five. In 
England they would have been 
farm-servants, or perhaps would 
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have been holding a plough on 
their fathers’ farms, and rob- 
bery with violence would have 
been the last thing they would 
have consented to engage in. 
They were simple, innocent 
youths, but it meeded all 
Satya’s tact to persuade them 
that they would run practic- 
ally no risk in accompanying 
him. Not that they had any 
scruples against dacoity in 
itself. Their one fear was of 
detection, and when Satya was 
able to convince them that no 
one in Karhadi was likely to 
recognise them, and that they 
could come and go without 
meeting any one who would 
know them, they consented to 
take part in the expedition. 
They arranged that each 
should leave his village on 
some excuse on the next full- 
moon night, and should meet 
Satya at a spot on the road a 
mile above Kokrul. Accord- 
ingly, three days later they met 
in the bed of the big nullah that 
crosses the Virala road, each 
provided with bread for two 
or three days, and all except 
Tuka, who was something of 
a simpleton and not to be 
trusted with a weapon, armed, 
—Satya with a sword, and 
the others with small axes 
or stout wire-bound bamboos. 
They sat for a little talking in 
whispers, while Satya assured 
himself that none of them 
had done anything that might 
arouse suspicion, Then with 
a@ muttured “Chali, let us be 
going,” they set out at a rapid 
walk in file along the rough 
cart-track that carries all the 
traffic of the Virna valley. 
The moon, rising behind them, 


had bathed the valley in un- 
certain light. On either side 
stood a line of bare hills from 
which spurs ran down almost 
to the river's edge. Between 
the spurs lay broad stretches 
of comparatively flat lands, in 
the midst. of which the ad- 
venturers could see as they 
advanced an occasional light, 
which indicated a village. 
From time to time they 
made a detour to avoid these 
villages, lest some watchman, 
inopportunely awake, might 
notice them and stop them to 
inquire their business. 

Ere day broke they had 
covered about fifteen miles, and 
had reached a part where the 
valley narrowed and the hill- 
sides began to be eovered 
with jungle, which in places 
straggled down to the road. 
Here Satya thought it right 
to strike up for the hills and 
to take a forest path, where 
they were not likely to meet 
any one. Besides, his com- 
panions had never been s80 
far up the valley before, and 
Satya knew that he would 
have a much better hold over 
them when they understood 
that he alone could guide 
them back through the intri- 
cate mazes of the forest. 
Dawn saw them scrambling 
up a stony path along the 
ridge of a precipitous spur of 
the hills. Below them lay a 
belt of teak-trees, bare save 
for the broad skeletons of 
last year’s leaves. The lower 
slopes descended in neatly ter- 
raced fields, and, beyend, the 
river, touched now by the 
rising sun into broad reaches 
of gold, wound through an 
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ever-widening valley to join 
the Krishna. Above them was 
the evergreen jungle, sparse 
here and thickly undergrown, 
but growing denser as they 
mounted higher and turned 
westwards towards the crest 
of the hills. Satya knew the 
woods. Once before, when 
hard pressed by the police, 
he had taken to the hills, 
and had lived in caves and 
thickets for three months, 
stealing down at night to 
villages in the valley to be 
fed by the hands of his vari- 
ous female admirers, so that 
he found no difficulty in lead- 
ing the rest of the gang along 
the tangled forest-paths. They 
were tired and thirsty—Satya 
was careful to impress them 
with the difficulty of finding 
the rare springs—when, on the 
evening of the second day, 
they climbed the cliffs that 
form an escarpment along the 
ridge of the ghats, and, walk- 
ing across the narrow wind- 
swept plateau, looked down on 
the Konkan. At their feet 
the oliffs fell sheer for hun- 
dreds of feet, a mighty wall 
of rock stretching north for 
miles, broken only a little 
from where they stood by a 
narrow spur that ran out to 
an isolated pinnacle crowned 
by walls and battlements, the 
remnants of Shivaji’s great 
fort of Chandraghad. On 
their left, to the south, the 
ground sloped steeply down, 
a@ green cataract of tree-tops, 
to a gap at Siddheshwar, by 
which all day trains of laden 
pack-animals carried salt and 
oil and cloth and spices be- 
tween the Konkan and the 
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Virna valley. Below the cliffs 
and the precipitous jungle-clad 
slopes from which they rose 
a whole countryside lay open 
before them, reduced to little- 
ness by the height from which 
they viewed it through the 
clear air. Little rivers rose 
at the base of the hills and 
crept along little valleys, to 
be joined by other little rivers 
from neighbouring valleys. On 
their banks stood tiny villages, 
bordered by groves of mango- 
trees or palms. Farther off a 
dark blot on the darkening 
landscape marked a larger 
town, while on the extreme 
edge of the land, forty miles 
away, @ momentary gleam of 
gold showed where the sun 
was sinking to the sea. 
Satya pointed out to his 
companions the village where 
Mansuklal lived, but as it was 
late and they were tired, it was 
determined to postpone the 
dacoity till the next night. 
They slept in one of the 
roundels which the hillmen 
build on the edge of the muddy 
wallows to which the sambhur 
come to drink. The night was 
full of strange and fearful 
noises. A hoarse roar shat- 
tered the stillness, and they 
huddled together whispering to 
one another that it was a tiger 
worshipping Devi at the shrine 
in the little temple whose 
thatched roof shone in the 
moonlight among the trees 
below them. Again and again 
the old bull sambhur sniffed the 
air tainted by some tiger or 
panther, and each time he 
roared his challenge they shud- 
dered with fear. They heard 
with dread the crashings and 
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tramplings of a herd of bison 
startled by the same tainted 
air. Nor when they rose at 
dawn did they find the sight of 
two black bears shuffling across 
a clearing a hundred yards 
away at all reassuring. They 
slept and talked through the 
greater part of the next day, 
and in the afternoon scrambled 
down a hazardous path which 
led from Chandraghad to the 
Konkan, and at dusk they 
arrived at a clump of jungle 
on a spur of the hill directly 
above Karhadi. There they 
prepared for the attack by 
blackening their faces with soot 
which Satya had brought, and 
binding the ends of their tur- 
bans round their mouths and 
lower jaws, so that nothing 
showed but eyes and nose. 
When the last light had 
disappeared in the village they 
stole cautiously down the path 
and along the narrow street to 
where Mansuklal’s house stood 
a little apart. Vithu and Balaji 
were stationed at the gate in 
the wall of the back-yard, and 
were ordered to break in with 
their axes when they heard the 
others shout. To Tuka was 
given a torch over which a 
small bottle of kerosene had 
been poured, and he was told to 
light it as soon as they got in- 
side. A sharp stroke or two 
with an axe severed the fasten- 
ings of the door, and Satya 
and those with him broke in, 
shouting to warn Vithu and 
Bala. Tuka fumbled with the 
match, but in a moment the 
torch blazed up, disclosing 
Mansuklal and two of his male 
relatives springing to their feet, 
while three or four women 


crouched in terror among their 
bedclothes. Satya stood by 
the door for an instant, his 
sword gleaming in his hand 
and his eyes blazing, and 
ordered silence, but a glance 
at the horrific figure was 
enough. With one impulse the 
three men raced for the back- 
door which Vithu and Bala 
had just opened, and before 
these, blinking at the torch- 
light, could stop them, they 
were out into the night, leaving 
their women-folk to the mercy 
of the dacoits. Since it was 
certain that the whole village 
would soon be roused, it was 
necessary to make haste. Satya 
strode to the door and shouted 
into the dark with an obscene 
oath that it would be well for 
the villagers to stay in their 
houses if they did not wish to 
be hacked in pieces. The front 
door was then closed, and Tuka 
was stationed by the back door, 
holding aloft the torch in one 
hand while in the other he held 
a bag of rough white cloth to 
receive the plunder as it was 
found. First they turned to 
the women, who lay prostrate 
with terror. The necklets of 
twisted gold, the strings of 
gold beads, were roughly torn 
from their necks. The golden 
flowers were snatched from 
their heads, bringing wisps of 
black hair along with them. 
They lay on the floor calling on 
God and their mothers for help. 

“ Maru naka, baba, mari 
naka” (Do not beat me, good 
sir, do not beat me), moaned 
one. “I give it, I give it. I 
fall at your feet, I implore 
you.” And her voice rose with 
a scream of “TI die, I die,” as 
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Balaji with an oath tore a ring 
from her nose, leaving a tatter 
of fiesh dripping blood down 
her breast. 

The big iron-bound teakwood 
box in the corner was burst 
open and showed a heap of silver 
pots and platters. These were 
bundled out on to the floor, and 
at the bottom they found a tin 
box which, when they opened it, 
proved to contain a number of 
gold ornaments, earrings, brace- 
lets, hair -ornaments, and all 
the different varieties of neck- 
let whose names perplex the 
Englishman in India. These 
were flung into Tuka’s bag, as 
were the valuables found in 
various other boxes. Still 
Satya was unsatisfied. The 
booty was not by far as great 
as Godubai had led him to 
hope for. He was sure that 
there must be more hidden 
somewhere in the house, so he 
turned to Mansuklal’s wife and 
asked her where it was, She 
gave no answer, but sat mut- 
tering over the names of God. 
Growing angry, he pulled the 
odhni from her head and 
shoulders, and threatened to 
strip her naked if she did not 
at once tell him what he wanted. 
In an agony of shame she 
turned her face to the wall and 
pointed towards one corner of 
the room. There Satya’s ex- 
perienced eye discerned the 
marks which showed where a 
niche in the wall had been 
skilfully plastered up. In a 
moment they had the recess 
open, and inside it were found 
a large number of gold orna- 
ments worth perhaps three 
thousand rupees and a small 
bag of sovereigns. These had 
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hardly been flung into the bag 
when Satya, striding swiftly 
up to Tuka, muttered excited- 
ly, “Quick! Quick! they’re 
coming. Give me the bag!” 
and before Tuka’s thick wits 
had grasped what was hap- 
pening, he had disappeared 
through the back door with all 
the booty. It was a moment 
or two before the others 
noticed his absence, and when 
they did so they could not get 
much out of the bewildered 
Tuka. For alittle they waited 
to see whether Satya would 
return, still hunting round the 
room in a desultory fashion 
and finding a few things in 
boxes which they had previ- 
ously overlooked. But it soon 
became clear that Satya was 
not coming back, and they 
began to feel that their position 
was indeed hazardous. They 
stood and talked excitedly, not 
knowing what they should do 
now. Outside, too, it was 
evident that the people were 
beginning to pick up their 
courage. The patil in a quav- 
ering voice called through a 
chink in his door to the village 
watchman to go out of his 
house and drive away the 
robbers, while the watchman 
replied tremulously that he 
was just going to do so. 
Anant, the kulkarni, who was 
a member of the District Local 
Board and had a gun licence, 
charged and capped his vener- 
able muzzle-loader, drove home 
a handful of small shot, and 
fired into the darkness. When 
no answering challenge came 
nor the expected shower of 
stones, he lit his lamp and 
peered out. The dacoits, anxi- 
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ously looking through the half- 
open front door, saw other 
lights begin to appear, and 
determined that there was no 
time to be lost. With a warn- 
ing to the women to be quiet, 
they rushed out by the back 
door and through the patch of 
jungle which lay outside. They 
clambered a little way up the 
hill, and just as they were 
stopping to review the situa- 
tion they heard a low whistle 
near them. Going towards it, 
they met Satya. 

“ Why didn’t you come when 
I told you?” he said. “We 
might all have been caught 
by your waiting behind like 
that.” 

“We didn’t hear you,” said 
Vithu, “but now that we're 
here we'd better take the bag 
and be off as quick as we can, 
if we don’t want our necks in 
& noose.” 

“Right,” said Satya. “I 
left it over there, below a pipal 
tree. Let’s go and get it.” 

They walked for perhaps a 
hundred yards to the shade of 
a large pipal tree, and Satya 
began to look around while the 
others watched him with anxi- 
ous eyes. Suddenly he turned 
to them, and with a voice 
broken with consternation said, 
“Tt isn’t here! Some one must 
have found it.” 

This was too much for them. 
Their suspicions were now cer- 
tainties, and with one accord 
they threw themselves upon 
Satya before he could get his 
sword out to defend himself. 
They soon had him on the 
ground, and, at Balaji’s sug- 


gestion, bound him hand and 
foot with his own turban. 
Their uppermost feeling was 
anger at his treachery, and 
after a hurried consultation 
they told him that they in- 
tended carrying him, bound as 
he was, back to Karhadi, and, 
after flinging him down beside 
the chowdi,! to shout to the 
villagers directions where to 
find the chief robber. It was 
clear to Satya that this was 
no idle threat, and that in 
their present temper they 
would not hesitate to give him 
up. He swore by God that 
things were as he had said ; 
and even if they weren't, it 
would profit the others nothing 
to carry out their plan. How 
could they find their way back 
through the beast - infested 
jungles without him? They 
couldn’t go back by the road. 
That meant certain detection. 
They would meet dozens of 
people who would be able after- 
wards to identify them. Once 
the police get a hold of him, it 
would soon come out who had 
been his accomplices. To give 
him up meant to drown every- 
thing for them. By God, he 
didn’t know where the pro- 
perty was. They wouldn't, 
they couldn’t, they dare not 
give him up. And so Satya 
besought and cajoled and im- 
plored them, till the sweat ran 
down his face. They saw the 
force of what he said. They 
must forego their revenge to 
save themselves from ruin. So, 
with much grumbling and with 
many kioks and buffets and 
foul abuse, they loosed him and 
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set off on their way home, By 
the time they reached the top 
of the hill Satya’s wily tongue, 
his helpfulness, his lavish 
promises of recompense, had 
won them round again, so that 
when they sat down by a 
stream and proceeded to col- 
lect various articles which had 
not been lost with the common 
stock, they allowed Satya an 
equal share on the division. 
His experience was helpful to 
them even in this, for he 
pointed out the danger of 
keeping a little walletful of 
papers which Babu had found 
hidden in a box of clothes. He 
would himself keep and burn 
the tell-tale documents when 
he got home, and he stuffed 
the wallet into his pocket with- 
out opening the papers to ex- 
amine them in detail. Had he 
done so, even the simple Tuka 
could hardly have failed to 
recognise the small roll of ten- 
and fifty-rupee notes which had 
caught Satya’s sharper eye. 
They reached their homes with- 
out further incident, feeling 
that even if they had been 
disappointed in their hopes of 
wealth, still the forty or fifty 
rupees apiece which they had 
gained formed a _ pleasant 
earnest of what they were 
likely to gain under Satya’s 
leadership on some future 
foray. 

I had seldom heard such con- 
fessions as for a whole day the 
six dacoits poured out before 
me. I had often listened to 
the surly reluctant words of 
some criminal who, tardily 
convinced under pressure that 
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truth might be for him the 
safest policy, admitted and 
minimised his guilt in the same 
breath. But these men wished 
to tell everything, to extenuate 
nothing, rather to paint their 
guilt in the blackest colours, 
They harked back to points 
which they had omitted. They 
remembered scraps of gold 
ornament which they had for- 
gotten to hand over to the 
police, and told me where to 
find them. Even Satya was 
frank, though it was clear that 
the instinct of reticence was 
strong on him, and he had to 
plunge at things lest his old 
habits should hold him back. 
It was with obvious reluctance 
that he told how he had re- 
turned to Karhadi a few days 
after the dacoity, and had 
fetched away the sack of plun- 
der from the hole under a 
rock where he had hidden it. 
The stories were clearly true, 
and were not being told under 
compulsion of the ordinary 
kind. The more I thought of 
it, the more I saw cause to 
ask myself, “Why have they 
confessed ? ” 

I was sitting in my tent 
in the evening when one of 
my peons informed me that the 
“Inspector Sahib” wished to 
make his salaams. I told him 
to set a chair and bring in 
the visitor, and then waited for 
the usual stout police officer 
in white uniform strained to 
bursting point. Instead of 
this, I saw striding up the 
path a tall figure clothed in 
the long ochre-coloured robe of 
the devotees of Pandharpur, 
and having on his head, instead 
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of the usual silver-laced turban, 
a little skullcap such as bhats 
or village priests wear. It was 
hardly the uniform for official 
calls, but my peon, seeing my 
look of astonishment, told me 
rapidly that the inspector was 
a holy man as well as a police- 
man, so I let it go at that. He 
turned out to be a Brahmin of 
the thin, keen, intellectual type, 
with a pleasant smile and a 
quiet voice. After the usual 
salutations he apologised for 
not appearing in uniform. He 
said that he dressed as he did 
not only out of respect to the 
god, but also because it con- 
firmed in the insubordinate 
police and also in the prisoners 
a belief that he had powers 
more than natural. We soon 
began to talk about his 
success in tracking down 
the dacoits, and in inducing 
them not only to confess, 
but also to restore so much 
of the stolen property. He 
gravely returned thanks to 
the Supreme God who had 
enabled him to do so much. 
“We are but poor men, sir, in 
the hands of Almighty God, 
and without His help we can 
do nothing. And yet, indeed, 
it is necessary that we should 
discover some small clue for 
ourselves. For after the daco- 
ity, when we could discover 
nothing, I heard that Godubai 
had again quarrelled with the 
wife of Mansuklal and had 
threatened her, saying, ‘I will 
show you again what will 
happen to you,’ so I sent for 
Godubai, and after I had talked 
with her and exhorted her 
much, she told me what I de- 





sired. So I brought her with 
me over the hills, and we 
arrested Satya in the bazaar 
at Kokrul on Wednesday, and 
the others in their own villages 
the same night. And next day 
I spoke to them much, and 
prayed them to confess, and 
exhorted them by the name 
of God, and sang sweet hymns 
to them, so that at the end 
the heart of Tuka was moved 
by my prayers and he confessed 
the sin that he haddone. And 
after him Hari and Babu and 
all the others except Satya 
confessed and produced the 
pieces of the gold ornaments 
which they had divided among 
them. But Satya held out till 
the others turned on him and 
argued with him, and then he 
too confessed and offered to 
produce the property. And 
first he produced a tin box 
wrapped in a cloth. He said 
he had not opened it, but from 
the jingle it should contain 
rupees. And when he opened 
it there were only screw-nails. 
And he said that this was all 
he had. So I had to pray 
over him again and do more 
bhajan (hymn - singing), and 
he then told us that he had 
buried the property in a corner 
of his field, but when we went 
there and dug there was no- 
thing to be seen, and Satya 
said that some one must 
have found it, I had to begin 
again, and his heart was moved 
so that he took me to another 
corner, where he remembered 
now that he had _ hidden 
the property, but there too 
there was nothing. And so 
between doing bhajan and 
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digging, I was forced to do 
the greater part of the season’s 
ploughing for him, At last he 
remembered that he had hidden 
the property in his house, so I 
began to take the roof off, and 
then he himself produced the 
property, worth two thousand 
rupees, from a hole in his wall. 
But he may have some more, 
and, besides, I want to induce 
him to confess to the other 
dacoities he has committed.” 

I led him on to talk of other 
eases in which he had been 
engaged, and found him a 
curious blend of worldly 
wisdom and mysticism. It 
was evident that he, no less 
than my peons and police- 
guard who brought him offer- 
ings of flowers, and came 
respectfully to do darshan, 
believed that he possessed 
supernatural powers. It is 
true that the combination of 
saint and policeman is an un- 
usual one, but seemingly it 
was his fate, written on his 
forehead, to be a policeman, so 
the apparent incongruity was 
passed over by all. 

As my camp moved up the 
valley I heard more of this 
marvellous policeman. I was 
told how, after the arrest of 
the dacoits, the local police 
force had rubbed their hands 
and suggested bringing in the 
tapdsni Mdngs (low - caste 
criminals used by the police as 
informers) to ‘ squeeze” the 
property out of them. But the 
inspector had intervened, and 
had ordered them not to lay 
a finger on his prisoners. I 
learned how he had sung to 
them sweet songs from old 
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Tukaram, and how first the 
heart of the simple Tuka had 
been touched, and then the 
hearts of the others, and how 
when Satya stood out Hari had 
seized an axe and threatened 
to brain him if he too would 
not confess and be saved. 

A few days later the in- 
spector, on his way home with 
his prisoners, made up on me, 
and I was privileged to be 
present at the nightly revival 
meeting —for it was nothing 
less. The prisoners and their 
police guard sat in a circle in 
front of us. Round about were 
villagers and men from my 
camp. The inspector sat in 
the midst with his zittar, softly 
strumming to himself. When 
all were ready he began to talk 
to them of sin and its conse- 
quences, and of the power of 
Vitthal to save. Literally trans- 
lated, his words might have 
been uttered by any revivalist 
at home. He pictured the 
terrors of hell, the tortures of 
sinners. He snatched up his 
zittar and with a significant 
glance at Godubai, who sat 
miserably in the background, 
he sang, “ My son, go not thou 
in the path of the strange 
woman. How many brave men 
has she brought low and sent 
to destruction. . . . Ah, Satya, 
does that touch you?” and 
Satya, writhing with remorse, 
groaned out his penitence. The 
voice grew louder, more impas- 
sioned, “If any man has sin in 
his heart, let him cast it from 
him. Call on Vitthal, the Lord 
of Pandharpur, whose name 
can cleanse from sin. Confess 
and be saved.” The prisoners 
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sprang to their feet, dragging 
up the police who were hand- 
cuffed to them, and beat time 
in a frenzied dance as they 
called on the god at whose 
shrine there is neither high nor 
low, bond nor free, Brahman 
nor Mahar, “ Vitthal, Vitthal, 
Vitthal, Pandharinath!” The 
spectators joined in the cry, 
“Vithobé, Vithobé, speak the 
name of Vithobaé!” 

My reverie, as the inspector 
took away his prisoners to see 
them safe for the night, was 
broken in upon by fat Magqbul, 
the Mussulman sub-inspector 
from my own district. 

“He has a peculiar knack, 
but it is not properly a police 
work.” 

“Yes, Maqbul,” I said, “he 
has a knack, and if you had 
only a tenth of it you would 


have more chance of getting 
into the Criminal Investigation 
Department.” 

The sequel is soon told. The 
prisoners made a litter in which 
to carry their captor over the 
rough places of the road. They 
would not drink unless their 
saint poured the water for 
them with his own hands. “It 
is good,” said the inspector, 
“for it gives me more chances 
to confirm them in their con- 
version, and besides keeps them 
under my eye, so that there is 
less chance of them escaping.” 
Arrived across the hills, they 
stuck to the confessions they 
had made before me, and 
accepted as a fitting penance 
the long terms of imprison- 
ment to which they were 
sentenced. 

KUKADO, 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 
VIII. KIT MARLOWE. 


PART II. 


“Tat was the day of our great feast,” said Nash, 
“ Aboard the Golden Hind. The grand old hulk 
Was drawn up for the citizens’ wonderment 

At Deptford. Ay, Piers Penniless was there! 
Soaked and besotted as I was, I saw 

Everything. On her poop the minstrels played ; 
And round her sea-worn keel, like meadow-sweet 
Curtseying round a lightning-blackened oak, 
Prentices and their sweethearts, heel and toe, 
Danced the brave English dances, clean and fresh 


As May. 

But in her broad gun-guarded waist 
Once red with British blood, long tables groaned 
For revellers not so worthy. Where her guns 
Had raked the seas, barrels of ale were sprung, 
Bestrid by roaring tipplers. Where at night 
The storm-beat crew silently bowed their heads 
With Drake before the King of Life and Death, 
A strumpet wrestled with a mountebank 
For pence, a loose-limbed Lais with a clown 
Of Cherry Hilton. Leering at their lewd twists, 
Cross-legged upon the deck, sluggish with sack, 
Like a squat toad sat Puff...... 
Propped up against the bulwarks, at his side, 
Archer, his apple-squire, hiccoughed a bawdy song. 


Suddenly, through that orgie, with wild eyes, 
Yet with her customary smile, O, there 
I saw in day-light what Kit Marlowe saw 
Through blinding mists, the face of his first love. 
She stood before her paramour on the deck, 
Cocking her painted head to right and left, 
Her white teeth smiling, but her voice a hiss: 
‘Quickly,’ she said to Archer, ‘come away, 
Or there’ll be blood spilt !’ 

‘Better blood than wine,’ 
Said Archer, struggling to his feet, ‘ but who, 
Who would spill blood ?’ 

‘Marlowe !’ she said. 

ea Then Puff 
Reeled to his feet. ‘What, Kit, the cobbler’s son ? 
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The lad that broke his leg at the Red Bull, 
Tamburlaine-Marlowe, he that would chain kings 
To’s chariot-wheel ? What, is he rushing hither ? 

He would spill blood for Gloriana, hey ? 

O, my Belphcebe, you will crack my sides ! 

Was this the wench that shipped a thousand squires ? 
O, ho! But here he comes. Now, solemnly, lads,— 
Now walk the angels on the walls of heaven 

To entertain divine Zenocrate |’ 


And there stood Kit, high on the storm-scarred poop, 
Against the sky, bare-headed. I saw his face, 
Pale, innocent, just the clear face of that boy 
Who walked to Cambridge with a bundle and stick,— 
The little cobbler’s son. Yet—there I caught 
My only glimpse of how the sun-god looked, 
And only for one moment. 
When he saw 

His mistress, his face whitened, and he shook. 
Down to the deck he came, a poor weak man ; 
And yet—by God—the only man that day 
In all our drunken crew. 

‘Come along, Kit,’ 
Cried Puff, ‘ we’ll all be friends now, all take hands, 
And dance—ha! ha !—the shaking of the sheets!’ 
Then Archer, shuffling a step, raised his cracked voice 
In Kit’s own song to a falsetto tune, 
Snapping one hand, thus, over his head as he danced :— 


‘ Come, live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove!’ ... 


Puff reeled between, laughing. ‘Damn you,’ cried Kit, 
And, catching the fat swine by his round soft throat, 
Hurled him headlong, crashing across the tables, 
To lie and groan in the red bilge of wine 
That washed the scuppers. 
Kit gave him not one glance. 
‘ Archer,’ he said in a whisper. 
Instantly 

A long thin rapier flashed in Archer’s hand. 
The ship was one wild uproar. Women screamed 
And huddled together. A drunken clamorous ring 
Seethed around Marlowe and his enemy. 
Kit drew his dagger, slowly, and I knew 
Blood would be spilt. 

‘ Here, take my rapier, Kit!’ 
I cried across the crowd, seeing the lad 
Was armed so slightly. But he did not hear. 
I could not reach him. 


All at once he leapt 
Like a wounded tiger, past the rapier point 
Straight at his enemy’s throat. I saw his hand 
Up-raised to strike! I heard a harlot’s scream, 
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And, in mid-air, the hand stayed, quivering, white, 
A frozen menace. 

I saw a yellow claw 
Twisting the dagger out of that frozen hand ; 
T saw his own steel in that yellow grip, 
His own lost lightning raised to strike at him ! 
I saw it flash! I heard the driving grunt 
Of him that struck! Then, with a shout, the crowd 
Sundered, and through the gap, a blank red thing 
Streaming with blood, came the blind face of Kit, 
Reeling, tome! And I, poor drunken I, 
Held my arms wide for him. Here, on my breast, 
With one great sob, he burst his heart and died.” 


Nash ceased. And, far ‘away down Friday Street, 
The crowder with his fiddle wailed again : 


“ Blaspheming Tambolin must die 
And Faustus meet his end. 
Repent, repent, or presentlie 
To hell ye must descend.” 





And, as in answer, Chapman slowly breathed 
Those mightiest lines of Marlowe’s own despair : 


“ Think’st thou that I who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand hells ?” 


“ Ah, you have said it,” said Nash, “and there you know 
Why Kit desired your hand to crown his work. 
He reverenced you as one whose temperate eyes 
Austere and grave, could look him through and through 
One whose firm hand could grasp the reins of law 
And guide those furious horses of the sun, 
As Ben and Will can guide them, where you will. 
His were, perchance, the noblest steeds of all, 
And from their nostrils blew a fierier dawn 
Above the world. That glory is his own ; 
But where he fell, he fell. Before his hand 
Had learned to quell them, he was dashed to the earth. 
’Tis yours to show that good men honoured him. 
For, mark this, Chapman, since Kit Marlowe fell, 
There will be fools that, in the name of Art, 
Will wallow in the mire, crying ‘I fall, 
I fall from heaven !’—fools that have only heard 
From earth, the rumour of those golden hooves 
Far, far above them. Ay, you know the kind. 

O, I am no saint, 
I am shaken through and through with all the sins, 
And yet, out of the muck wherein I lie 
Could I lift up my head, I’d tell such men 
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That muck’s a narrow world, even for me ; 

And that there’s something in the seraphim, 

A range of thought, even a passion or two, 

Which God denied to maggots. Could you say it, 
The fools would scorn you for your lack of fire, 
Because you quelled the storms they never knew 
And rode so far above them,—fools of Art 

That skip and vex like little vicious fleas 

Their only Helicon, some green madam’s breast, 
In one wild night with whom, they find more ‘ Art’ 
Than in the love that almost makes them spew, 

A life-long love, and an eternal truth. 

Art! Art! O, God, that I could send my soul, 
In one last wave, from that night-hidden wreck, 
Across the shores of all the years to be ; 

O, God, that like a crowder I might shake 

Their blind dark casements with the pity of it, 
Piers Penniless his ballad, a poor scrap, 

That but for lack of time, and hope, and pence, 
He might have bettered! For a dead man’s sake, 
Thus would the wave break, thus the crowder cry :— 


Dead, like a dog upon the road ; 
Dead, for a harlot’s kiss ; 

The Apollonian throat and brow, 

The lyric lips, so silent now, 

The flaming wings that heaven bestowed 
For loftier airs than this! 


The sun-like eyes whose light and life 
Had gazed an angel’s down, 
That burning heart of honey and fire, 
Quenched and dead for an apple-squire, 
Quenched at the thrust of a mummer’s knife, 
Dead—for a taffeta gown! 


The wine that God had set apart, 
The noblest wine of all, 

Wine of the grapes that angels trod, 

The vintage of the glory of God, 

The crimson wine of that rich heart, 
Spilt in a drunken brawl, 


Poured out to make a steaming bath 
That night in the Devil’s Inn, 
A steaming bath of living wine 
Poured out for Circe and her swine, 
A bath of blood for a harlot 
To supple and sleek her skin. 
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And many a fool that finds it sweet 
Through all the years to be, 

Crowning a lie with Marlowe’s fame, 

Will ape the sin, will ape the shame, 

Will ape our captain in defeat ; 
But—not in victory ; 





Till Art become a leaping-house, 
And Death be crowned as Life, 
And one wild night out-shine the soul 
Of Truth . . . O, fools, is this your goal ? 
You are not our Kit Marlowe, 
But the drunkard with the knife ; 


Not Marlowe, but the Jack-o’-Lent 
That lured him o’er the fen! 
O, ay, the tavern is in its place, 
And the punk’s painted smiling face, 
But where is our Kit Marlowe 
The man, the king of men? 


Kiss, you may kiss the painted mouth, 
The hand that clipped his wings, 

The hand that into his heart she thrust 

And tuned him to her whimpering lust, 

And played upon his quivering youth 
As a crowder plucks the strings. 


But he who dared the thunder-roll, 
Whose eagle-wings could soar, 
Buffeting down the clouds of night, 
To beat against the Light of Light, 
That great God-blinded eagle-soul, 

We shall not see him more.” 
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TASTING LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT.’ 


I, 


Ir was not one of those 
hotels, so common on the Rivi- 
era, where a flight of blazing 
steps radiates down to a garden 
of palm-trees, where a bowing 
lacquey stands ever ready at 
massive glass doors ; and where, 
entering, you find yourself on 
an expanse of deep-piled carpet 
flanked by luxuriant ferns and 
regal-hued cineraria. No; the 
hotel at which I arrived be- 
longed to a totally different 
order from those, Built orig- 
inally on the outskirts of the 
town, in full view of the Medi- 
terranean, it had been caught 
in more and more by a net- 
work of houses and streets, 
till at length its quiet exist- 
ence was unsuspected by the 
mass of, time-killers who flock 
year after year to more im- 
pressive buildings on the sunny 
hillside. 

An iron gate and a gravel 
drive, a modest doorway where 
shy folk could slip in and out 
unobserved, a cool, green gar- 
den hidden away from the 
public eye,—it was a relief to 
find myself in so simple a 
setting, when, jaded and travel- 
worn, I paused at Cannes on 
my way home from Ceylon. 
It was all delightfully suggest- 
ive of leisure and seclusion, of 
permission to do as you please. 
Here, surely, if anywhere, it 
might be possible to live to one- 
self, to pay one’s weekly score, 


and beyond that be answerable 
to no one, 

Life was peopled thickly with 
personalities, but that vivid 
stage lay behind me, far away 
beyond continent and ocean. 
Even in this still brilliant sun- 
shine I was conscious of having 
stepped into a greyer region, 
where the figures were scarcely 
more substantial than shadows. 
I knew the kind of people I 
was likely to meet,—the over- 
worked clergyman, the impe- 
cunious military officer, the 
Lusitanian countess, the en- 
thusiast for Foreign Missions 
or for the Problem of the Ten 
Tribes, the young or middle- 
aged girl with a series of frocks 
all ready for discharge like the 
cartridges in a modern fowling- 
piece. Shadows one and all. 
In a day or two, no doubt, I 
should begin to say Good-morn- 
ing and to pass the mustard ; 
beyond that I was not prepared 
to go. In the matter of social 
intercourse my small change 
was all used up. 

Most people think themselves 
of more interest to their fellows 
than they really are, and I 
don’t suppose I was any excep- 
tion to the rule; but at that 
moment the blow that had 
fallen in my own life had robbed 
me of all but a necessary 
minimum of self-consciousness 
and self-conceit. It was no- 
thing to me if I was not smart 
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enough, nor clever enough, nor 
sociable enough to please my 
neighbours. 

Judge, then, of my surprise 
when I found that in this par- 
ticular house a tradition pre- 
vailed of genuine human kind- 
ness. It seems a strange and 
bold thing to say of a Riviera 
hotel, but so it was; and, on 
looking back, I find myself 
puzzled when I try to explain 
how the result was achieved. 
* Religion” is always well rep- 
resented in those regions of 
the world where people con- 
gregate for health and pleasure. 
In this particular case there 
must have been something 
peculiarly unaggressive and 
convincing about the religion 
of one or two, and its narrow- 
ness—if narrow it was—must 
have been well counterbalanced 
by the wider views of a few 
cultivated folk and the mor- 
dant wit of one or two clever 
old ladies. 

It happened, too, that we 
were all people of moderate 
means, or if Providence had 
favoured any of us more highly 
in this respect, we had no desire 
to advertise our good fortune. 
In any case, the fact remains 
that the dominant note of that 
little community was one of 
kindness. Snobbishness, we 
know, is not confined to any 
one rank of society, but here it 
was considered simply bad form 
to do a snobbish or unfriendly 
thing. Nobody was allowed to 
feel “out of it,” as the slang 
expression goes. The greater 
the obvious need, the greater 
was the claim. 

Now, in looking back, all 
this strikes me as exceedingly 
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beautiful—in a world where 
pious people are so apt to 
invent duties and mortifica- 
tions, while neglecting the 
duties and mortifications that 
seem made to their hand. If 
I thought it less beautiful 
and desirable at the time, the 
fault, of course, was mine. 
At that particular moment I 
asked little of my fellow-men, 
and the last thing I asked was 
kindness. 

So I snubbed the lady oppo- 
site who begged me to be a 
“Gleaner”; I refused to join 
the various expeditions; I pre- 
tended to be asleep when an 
angular person approached my 
chair in the garden with an 
obvious determination to find 
out what I thought of Bernard 
Shaw’s new play,—and alto- 
gether I demonstrated beyond 
all doubt my need of the “ kind- 
ness ” I deprecated. 

In accordance with the spirit 
of the place, most of the guests 
dined in the old fashion at a 
long table in the centre of the 
room ; but there were a num- 
ber of small tables for those 
who considered the privilege 
worth a few additional francs 
in their weekly bill. I soon 
contrived to secure one of these 
in a quiet corner, from which I 
looked out on “ the gay world” 
beyond. 

I had succeeded in establish- 
ing a tolerable modus vivendi, 
when it happened that the 
Lusitanian countess elected to 
givea party. The dining-room 
was somewhat uncomfortably 
crowded in consequence, and I 
was just congratulating myself 
on my comparative isolation, 
when our dear little landlady 
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came up to me in some trepi- 
dation. 

“A new guest has just ar- 
rived from England,” she said, 
“a lady; and madame will 
see that for this evening there 
is not a corner in which to 
put her. Madame is so very 
aimable—” her lips did not 
even twitch as she achieved 
this flight of rhetoric, “—I 
thought perhaps she would 
allow the lady to sit here just 
for once.” 

I scowled, and glanced round 
the room. The other small 
tables were occupied by parties 
of two or more. I only was 
alone. 

And alone I preferred to be. 
There was no reason in the 
world why the lady should not 
have dinner when ours was 
over; but—but madame had 
shown me a degree of tactful 
consideration that was not 
charged in the bill, and I hated 
to refuse her first request. 
Also, I suppose one cannot go 
on breathing an atmosphere 
of kindness without becoming 
enervated. 

“Very well,” I said grudg- 
ingly ; “but remember, please, 
it must not occur again.” 

Five minutes later madame 
ushered the lady in. 

Now I may as well admit 
quite frankly at once that we 
were not all good-looking folk 
at that hotel. Some of us, in- 
deed, were positively plain. 
But there was a _plainness 
about the new lady that seemed 
to me to strike a new note. 
Nature had whittled out her 
face and figure rather hurried- 
ly; but, after all, that is not 
absolutely fatal to a pleasing 


appearance. Do we not all 
know cases in which a rather 
sorry set of features are so well 
held in hand by a fine mind or 
a beautiful soul, that the effect 
of harmony amounts to a 
beauty of its own? A cheap 
violin cannot, of course, com- 
pare with a Stradivarius, but 
let the Master try it! 

It is not always at a first 
glance that one perceives this 
harmony in a face: it is a 
thing that grows on one with 
an extraordinary reserve force. 
Certainly when the new lady 
came in that evening I saw no 
trace of it. Judging by the 
effect they produced on me, 
her features might have come 
together only yesterday. Im- 
possible to guess her age: she 
was one of those in whom life 
seems to draw a smudge across 
the years between twenty and 
forty. 

And then her dress. Surely 
something was wrong with 
that. Black silk skirt, white 
muslin blouse, little pink bow, 
—a harmless combination 
enough; but the black silk 
skirt was the wrong black silk 
skirt, the white muslin blouse 
was the wrong white muslin 
blouse, the little pink bow,— 
oh, come to look at it, the bow 
was beyond the pale altogether, 
classing the wearer with old- 
fashioned toilet-tables and sub- 
urban pincushions. 

Meanwhile the eye of Europe 
was upon me, Dozens of 
“kind” eyes were surveying 
me from the centre table. ‘If 
she had sat by us,” they seemed 
to say, “we would have made 
her feel at home. The lot falls 
to you. We are interested, 
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frankly interested, to see how 
you will tackle the situation.” 

To tell the truth, I was not 
a little interested in the ques- 
tion myself. If the lady had 
been more “like other folk” I 
should have let her alone; but 
the pink bow settled it. I was 
not quite a boor, and only a 
boor could have trod on that 
little pink bow. 

The menu happened to lie 
out of her reach. I passed it 
to her. 

She availed herself of the 
opening with an obvious effort 
to seem at her ease, that would 
have repelled me still farther if 
her next remark had been less 
disarming. 

“Why,” she exclaimed in 
deepest disappointment, “it’s 
all in French!” 

So at least I could not refuse 
to talk on the ground that 
there was nothing to talk 
about. 

“You don’t read French?” 
I said, taking up the menu 
again to translate. 

She leaned forward, smiling. 
“ Parlez - vous francais,” she 
said, as if conscientiously re- 
peating a lesson. “I am 
learning.” 

I confess I was a little bit 
startled. Coming from a child, 
the remark would have been 
natural enough; but one does 
not often meet a grown woman 
who prides herself on the pos- 
session of those three words. 
Had she dropped from Mars? 

“Learning?” I said. “Then 
you will soon be ahead of me. 
I am afraid I am content to 
rub along.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, having 
listened while I exchanged a 
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sentence or two with the waiter. 
“T should like to be able to 
converse in French,” 

I laughed. “In the mean- 
time perhaps you would like 
to know what we are going to 
have for dinner.” 

But she did not enter into 
the meaning of merlans and 
canetons with the whole-heart- 
edness I should have expected 
in the circumstances. Her eyes 
kept wandering over to the 
centre table, and I was glad 
to think that half an hour 
hence pious folk in the salon 
would be glad to take over 
the task of being kind to her. 

As usual I went straight to 
my room after dinner, and, as 
I did not go down to lunch 
next day, the newcomer had 
almost slipped from my mind 
when I took my seat at table 
in the evening. The sight 
of the place where she had 
sat recalled her appearance 
vividly, and I glanced round 
the room. “She will be wear- 
ing the same black silk skirt,” 
I said to myself, “the same 
muslin blouse, and the same 
little pink — No,” — intuition 
pushed memory aside. “It 
will be a blue bow to-night.” 

I have never tried to culti- 
vate the gift of second-sight. 
This is one of the occasions in 
life that lead me to think I 
might have done so with some 
success. In any case, the fact 
remains that at that moment 
the little woman entered the 
room dressed just as I had 
foreseen, with a blue bow 
which, in every respect save 
that of colour, exactly re- 
sembled the pink one of the 
evening before. 
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The waiter was in readiness 
te take her to her place, but, 
obviously, she did not approve 
of it. His English amounted 
to little more than her French, 
and a moment later she made 
her way across to me, the man 
at her heels. 

“He wants me to sit at the 
big table,” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly, “and we were 80 
comfortable here last night.” 

This was a complication I 
had not foreseen. Again the 
eye of Europe was turned upon 
me, and if the other guests 
extracted some amusement 
from the situation, I certainly 
had no right to blame them. 

“T always sit alone,” I ex- 
plained. ‘“ You will find it 
much gayer at the centre table, 
—you will learn more French.” 

“But I want to sit here,” she 
persisted, adding hastily, ‘for 
to-night at least.” 

I did not mean to give in, 
but at this point the waiter 
came to the rescue. “Madame 
pay for ze table,” he said. 

She flushed, and I had a 
moment’s uneasiness lest she 
should. offer to go _ shares. 
Then she pouted like a child. 
“‘T wanted to ask your advice,” 
she said. 

I nodded, smiling. ‘“ After 
dinner,” I said. ‘ We'll find a 
quiet corner, See, your place 
is laid, and your soup is getting 
cold.” 

“Oh, soup!” she said im- 
patiently, but she went. 

I had spoken glibly of a quiet 
corner, but, beyond the privacy 
of one’s own room, this was 
not easy to find. And I had 
no intention of showing her 
the way to my room. Obstat 
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principiis. Already she was a 
little spoilt by an atmosphere 
of kindness. Unless she crossed 
the path of one of the mordant 
old ladies, it would devolve 
upon me to supply the whole- 
some corrective of a little 
severity. 

But at present she wanted 
my advice, and—old as I felt— 
perhaps I was young enough 
to feel flattered. Certainly I 
was too young to realise how 
much they ask who ask advice, 
—sympathy, courage, common- 
sense, principle salted to taste 
with good old worldly wisdom. 

Well, after all, she did not 
wish to consult me about her 
mission in life, nor even the 
choice of a husband. It was 
only a question of how best to 
learn French. And she chose 
me, if I guessed aright, mainly 
because she had taken my 
measure the evening before, 
and had decided that my at- 
tainments were not so far 
beyond her own as to render 
my advice a counsel of perfec- 
tion. 

“They are advising all sorts 
of things,” she began, indicating 
with a movement of her head 
the sociable crowd in the salon, 
“and I thought I should like 
to hear your opinion. They 
have given me the name of a 
French lady who will walk out 
with me for three francs an 
hour, and tell me the names 
of the things in the shops.” 

‘¢Not a bad idea,” I said, 
though with a sinking of heart 
that grew as I reflected on the 
problem. “How much time 
have you got to give to the 
business ?—a year?” 

“Oh, well,—no.” For the 
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first time in my knowledge of 


her she looked genuinely 
troubled. “Three months, 
perhaps.” 


“ And how many hours a-day 
do you propose to give up to 
the—peripatetic method ?” 

“A day! I thought two 
hours a-week,” 

“Oh, nonsense!” I cried, 
startled into absolute frank- 
ness. ‘ You want her all day 
and every day. If that runs 
into too many francs, you must 
leave the hotel and go and 
board in a family.” 

“ But I don’t want to leave 
the hotel.” 

I smiled. “Then I fear you 
must choose between your 
wants—and between your ad- 
visers. Good-night.” 

I was overtaken on the stair 
by a nice modern girl with 
whom I had several times 
drifted into talk. “It’s all 
nonsense, you know,’ she said. 
“Poor soul, what she wants is 
the good old j'ai, tu as, il a 
business, and I doubt if she’ll 
ever get beyond it.” 

I nodded. “Why on earth 
she should come to me for 
advice when you are on the 
premises, I can’t think. I sup- 
pose your attainments are too 
alarming.” 

The nice girl laughed, and 
her voice dropped to a lower 
tone. “Do you know what 
she calls herself?” 


I shook my head. Beyond 


noting the fact that the lady 
wore no wedding-ring my 
speculations had not gone. 

““Vavasour—Miss Maud Vav- 
asour.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“That is what I say. 


If 
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it had been Howard or 
Beauchamp, one would have 
shuddered in silence. But 
Vavasour won’t do—no, it 
really will not do.” 

“Well, fortunately the mat- 
ter is no affair of ours. Good- 
night !” 


The little lady acted on my 
advice, at least to the extent 
of choosing between her ad- 
visers. She troubled me no 
more. I met her sometimes 
in the street accompanied by 
an anxious-looking French- 
woman, but I asked no quest- 
ions, and the weeks drifted by. 

The season was a fine one, 
and I was vaguely aware 
that she was doing most of 
the proper things. From time 
to time a cheerful party started 
off from the hotel to the Gen- 
darmerie, to the islands, to 
Grasse, or it might be only 
to the observatory, and she 
usually seemed to be among 
the number,—with the party, 
perhaps, rather than of it. 

At last the wet day came. 
It certainly was very wet, but 
at home one would have 
scarcely noticed it. In the 
midst of our sunshiny life it 
came like a calamity. A 
murky sponge had wiped out 
the sun from the sky and the 
people from the streets. Now 
and then a horse went echo- 
ing past, muffled beyond recog- 
nition ; the occasional clang of 
the tramway bells rang out 
like a volley; here and there 
one caught sight of a peasant’s 
feet beneath a huge umbrella. 
In the hotel people croaked 
as surely they never croak in 
times of earthquake or siege. 
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I was taking momentary shel- 
ter under a florist’s awning 
in the Rue d’Antibes when I 
became aware that the water- 
proof nearest me contained the 
lady of the pink bow. 

I suppose my manner was 
rather aggressively cheerful, 
but in that weather one had 
to make an effort of some 
kind. ‘“ Well,” I said, “how 
goes the French?” 

She turned on me a face 
that was the very personifica- 
tion of the leaden day. Im- 
possible to tell whether she had 
been aware of my presence 
before I spoke. 

“There is more in it than I 
thought,” she said. “It would 
take any one a long time to 
learn to converse.” She drew 
a long breath. “I shall have 
to be content ”—she seemed to 
be looking round in her mind 
for a minim measure—“ with 
what you know.” 

She had no sense of the 
artistic, poor little soul, or she 
would have gone away after 
giving that neat finishing 
touch to the general aspect 
of the day; but she stood 
there as quietly as if she had 
achieved nothing at all. Her 
eye was running over the piles 
of fruit and vegetables. 

“What's the French for 
date?” she sighed. 

I was sorry it happened to 
be so simple, but what could 
I do? She might just as 
well have inquired about the 
topinambours that were stacked 
hard by. However, it wasn’t 
worth lying about, so I told 
the truth. 


She sighed. ‘“I- could have 


guessed that for myself.” 
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“T know,” I said dejectedly. 
“So could I.” 

It struck me later as curious 
that fate should have thrown 
us together on that particular 
day, for the weather seemed 
symbolic of much that the 
immediate future held in re- 
serve for both of us. I am 
not telling my own story now, 
so I need only say that a letter 
from my man of business re- 
ported an awkward hitch in 
the settlement of my affairs. 
There was a possibility —a 
strong possibility—that things 
might come right in the end, 
but that was as much as 
could be said. 

Now, I do not profess that 
I took the situation grace- 
fully, nor even manfully; but 
I never was one to build on 
possibilities where money was 
concerned, and I began to cast 
about me for some way of 
reducing my outlay to a mini- 
mum. I had been content 
with so little in the way of 
daily bread and daily comfort 
that I felt angry and resentful 
when the stability of even that 
little was threatened. There 
was another unpleasant sur- 
prise in store for me too. I 
had flattered myself that I 
cared nothing for the opinion 
of the kindly people with 
whom my lot was cast, and 
I realised now for the first 
time that they had looked on 
me with a certain social re- 
spect and consideration which 
had been somewhat of an asset 
in my life. How would it be 
if I said to them, “I want 
to earn a wage—will any of 
you give me work?” Accord- 
ing to all my theories I ought 
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not to have minded doing this 
in the least, and it was a 
humiliating surprise to find 
that I did mind—that I felt 
a craven temptation to take 
refuge in surroundings that 
knew me not before announc- 
ing the change in my circum- 
stances. I might, of course, 
have returned to the old, old 
life in England; but no, I 
could not face that yet. 

While revolving the situa- 
tion in my mind I took care, 
of course, to show a gallant 
front; but every time my eyes 
fell on the lady of the pink 
bow—the lady of whom I 
never could bring myself to 
think as Miss Vavasour—I 
saw in her face the depression 
and bitterness that, in myself, 
I was determined to conceal. 
She positively did me good by 
looking even more unhappy 
than I felt. It did not occur 
to me to probe the cause of 
her distress. Whatever the 
trouble, I knew there were 
plenty of people in the house 
far better able to succour her 
than I. 

But one day I was sitting 
on the plage pondering this 
and that when the little lady 
hove in sight, checked speed, 
and came to anchor. Her 
cheap juvenile hat made me 
wince. 

“T hope I shan’t drive you 
away, she said. 

“No.” 

She seated herself by my 
side, leaning forward so as to 
bring the offending hat well 
within my view, and proceeded 
to punch oblique holes in the 
ground with her sunshade, 
Presently she glanced up as 
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if she expected me to talk, 
but that was more than I had 
bargained for. 

“Well,” she said at last, 
“does it all come up to your 
expectations ?” 

“ All what?” 

She waved her sunshade in 
a comprehensive sweep. “All 
this. A winter on the Riviera.” 

““T don’t know that I ex- 
pected much. One must live 
somewhere.” 

“When one sits in a dingy 
parlour at home, looking out 
on the mud and rain, it sounds 
like fairyland to read of all 
this,—the palms and the blue 
sea and the ‘gleaming white 
parapets,’ and all the elegant 
people; and after you have 
been here a week or two it 
all becomes—well, just one’s 
surroundings,—just what the 
parlour at home was.” 

** Colum non animum—’” I 
reflected, recalling one of my 
stray tags of Latin. “ Yes, 
one’s own personality gradu- 
ally radiates out till it colours 
the whole scheme.” 

** You have felt that too?” 

“Being a daughter of Adam 
—yes.” Her eyes were full of 
eager, personal question, so I 
hurried on. “It is rather curi- 
ous, come to think of it, that 
we women are always spoken 
of as daughters of Eve. After 
all, Adam must bear his share 
in the responsibility of produc- 
ing us,” 

She pondered long on this. 
It seemed to suggest a train 
of thought that I did not 
follow. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 
“It was Eve who wasn’t con- 
tent,—Eve who wanted more.” 
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“ Possibly,—I don’t know. 
It was Adam who sent the 
story down in its present 
form.” 

She looked half shocked, half 
amused, “What things you 
do say! And does it satisfy 
you to sit here and look out to 
the islands and think queer 
thoughts?” 

“Oh, satisfy !—wise people 
soon cease to ask themselves 
that.” 

“Why should they?” she 
exclaimed hotly. ‘“ Here is the 
whole wide world full of things 
to enjoy—all the things one 
reads about in books,—why 
shouldn’t we enjoy them?” 

“ We do.” 

“Oh, but nothing like— 
nothing like—as we want 
to! But, of course, you are 
different. Perhaps you have 
had a great deal.” 

This was a home - thrust. 
“Yes,” I admitted, almost 
against my will. “I have had 
—a great deal.” 

“One sees that. You are so 
quiet,—not stretching out your 
hands for more, You are on 
sure ground.” 

“ Sure ground!” I exclaimed, 
glad to bring the conversation 
within my control again,— 
almost glad of this opportunity 
to make the announcement 
I had shirked. “Why, the 
ground may crumble under my 
feet any day. My principal 
want at the present moment 
is to find some konest way of 
earning my living.” 

She looked at me with blank 
incredulity. “You don’t say 
so! And is there anything 
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you ean do?” 
I thought of the 
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writer’s description of the 
Emperor Frederick II.,—“ As 
a slave he would not have 
been of much value.” “Little 
enough,” I said; “I might 
talk English to some wealthy 
foreigner.” 

“Talk English!” she re- 
peated, as if that struck her 
as a fraudulent way of earning 
a living. ‘“ Well, you do talk 
very nicely——” 

“Thank you.” 

“when you talk at all. It 
is a pity I know English. IfI 
were a foreigner I should come 
to you.” 

“Thank you,” I said again. 
Now that my talking was under 
discussion I was, of course, 
bereft of all but the most 
rudimentary faculty of expres- 
sion. 

She looked up as if to see 
whether the brief remark was 
ironical, and having decided 
that it was not, she resumed 
her occupation of punching 
holes in the plage. 

“Look here,” she said des- 
perately. “I'll make a clean 
breast of it. You may pride 
yourself on your descent from 
Adam, but I am only a daughter 
of Eve,—I want that apple.” 

Now I never had thought 
of Adam as an ancestor to be 
proud of, but there was no use 
going back on that. Besides, 
I wanted to hear what was 
coming. ‘“ Yes?” I said. 

“ IT want to taste life. I feel 
as if I were alone in the street 
after dark, seeing the light of 
the stained-glass windows.” 

“You see the best of them 
so.” 

“No matter. I want to get 
in. You ean’t do it alone. I 
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know you can’t, for I’ve tried. 
You get yourself stared at, 
and you get yourself snubbed, 
and the wrong people speak 
to you.” 

“But, my dear lady,” I said, 
“ going about like this, without 
introductions, you can’t expect 
the right people to speak to 
you—except in the most casual 
way.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
“Perhaps that is all I ask,— 
what you call the most casual 
way.” She hesitated. ‘“ People 
always seem pleased to speak 
to you.” 

“Do they?” I laughed. 
“That is because they see I 
don’t care whether they speak 
to me or not.” 

“Oh, that is all very well. 
Wait till you have tried the 
other thing.” 

“T am sure at our hotel you 
find the people very kind?” 

“Some of them, yes; but 
they are all so jog-trot!” 

“They would be interested 
if they knew your opinion.” 

But she was not listening. 
She was screwing up her cour- 
age for the plunge. ‘Look 
here,” she said abruptly, “you 
want to earn your living. 
Suppose you come about with 
me as my friend, and have a 
real good time? We'll stop at 
Monte Carlo, and go to the 
Casino and to concerts. Not 
improper concerts exactly, but 
none of those classical affairs 
where people look as bored as 
if they were in church. We'll 
job a victoria, and drive right 
along the Corniche road, and 
do all sorts of jolly things.” 

“Tt would cost you a lot of 
money.” 
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The hard lines in her face 
had almost disappeared while 
she was speaking. They came 
out now with painful distinct- 
ness. ‘Should you want more 
than your expenses?” she said. 

“Oh, come, we are going a 
great deal too fast. I don’t 
know that I am in a mood for 
racketing, and I am quite sure 
I am not the best person for 
your purpose.” 

She rose stiffly to her feet. 
“Of course if you refuse, you 
refuse, and theres an end 
of it.” 

Impossible to describe the 
blank disappointment with 
which she spoke. She had no 
more idea of concealing her 
feelings than a child. It was 
as if I had rung the curtain 
down on all the gay scenes in 
her mind. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t re- 
fuse.” 

To this day I cannot imagine 
what prompted the rash words. 
I am not an impulsive person 
as a rule, and certainly it was 
only when I heard them spoken 
that I in the least realised how 
much the words meant. I 
suppose the pathos of the 
creature and the unusualness 
of the whole situation appealed 
to me. There was something 
so very human about it. Un- 
til the last few months I had 
always been sheltered and pro- 
tected. Now a fellow-creature 
stretched out her hands and 
cried, “Be my _ providence ! 
Make things jolly for me!” 
And why should I refuse? It 
was not much of a mission as 
missions go, but if it was 
enough for me?.. . Besides, 
I wanted to earn my living, 
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and, with all my inexperience, 
I had some dim idea that you 
can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs. 

But, when all is said, I be- 
lieve I should have retracted 
my admission in the next 
breath if my companion had 
not turned to me a face simply 
aglow with delight. “Done!” 
she said. ‘Now let’s go into 
details.” She returned with 
dogged frankness to the point 
at which she had been inter- 
rupted. ‘Shall you want more 
than your expenses?” 

“Tt’s an absurd question to 
ask, for any salary you might 
give me would be a mere drop 
in the bucket of the expenses 
of such a programme as yours, 
But no, I should not want 
more than my expenses. I[ 
should do my best for you, and 
we should both be free to break 
up the partnership at a day’s 
notice,” 

The sullen cloud I knew so 
well came over her face. “You 
wouldn’t leave me in a hole?” 

“No: not if you treated me 
with reasonable frankness.” 

She looked up archly. “You 
are afraid of a ‘stain on my 
past > ? 9 


II. 


The bank-book was all right, 
—at least, so far as the balance 
was concerned, —and it had 
been made up within a few 
days. I was not allowed to 
take it into my hands, but I 
could not help observing its 
curiously virginal and inex- 
perienced look. The white 
vellum cover seemed un- 
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“More of a deficit at your 
banker’s.” 

“Oh, I'll satisfy you on that 
score.” 

“And there is something 
else. We had better speak 
frankly at this stage. It may 
save superlatives later on. You 
have been going about for the 
last week or two looking—as if 
the world was hollow and your 
doll stuffed with bran. Well, 
—frankly, I am not sure that 
they are not. If, after making 
the experiment, you come to 
the conclusion that they are, 
you mustn’t blame me. Bear 
in mind that I did not make 
the world—nor even your 
doll.” 

“Right you are,” she said. 
“ Anything else?” 

I did feel inclined to make 
one stipulation more—to the 
effect that she would not gossip 
about our plans to the people 
in the hotel. But I did not 
feel that I had any right to 
dock her of what she might 
possibly reckon a part of her 
bargain. So I left her to say 
what she would. I sat firm, 
and allowed the billows of 
“kindness” to go over my 
head. 


smirched, and the entries were 
few. I doubted somehow 
whether the book had ever 
had a predecessor. 

Well, after all, nobody is 
born with a bank-book. My 
new employer did not seem to 
me clever enough to be a maid 
who had murdered her mis- 
tress, and that = the only 
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suspicion that seriously oc- 
curred to me. It may seem 
strange that I did not ask a 
few direct questions. I can 
only say that to do so would 
have been to rob the situation 
of what interest it possessed. 
Besides, lying is so easy! And 
I felt instinctively that, ask as 
I might, she would not tell me 
the things that I wanted to 
know. 

I think I understood that 
evening what many a woman 
less fortunate than myself— 
and many a man, too, for that 
matter—must have felt when 
she or he stood committed to 
the great irrevocable step of 
life. It seemed to me that I 
had acted on an impulse that 
was simply insane. All sorts 
of wild plans for getting out 
of the bargain passed through 
my mind, but of course I knew 
quite well that there was noth- 
ing for it now but to play the 
game. I pictured myself say- 
ing in the airiest way, “Of 
course we must both provide a 
satisfactory reference before we 
start,” but, when the moment 
for speaking came, I saw the 
look of blank disappointment 
return to her face, and my 
tongue was tied. 

Of course I refused to live 
at Monte Carlo. That would 
have been too absurdly ex- 
travagant. Mentone was near 
enough, and at Mentone one 
can attain some approximation 
to luxury at a very moderate 
cost. But before settling we 
went to Nice for a bout of 
shopping. Ou one point my 
foot was down. The day of 
the little pink bow was over. 

Most people will agree that 
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dress can make a great differ- 
ence in the appearance of the 
ordinary human being. I frank- 
ly confess that until those days 
at Nice I had no conception 
how great the difference might 
be. A change in the coiffure, 
a few simple smart gowns, and 
Miss Vavasour—yes, I had to 
come to it at last! — Miss 
Vavasour was a different being. 
As regards dress, she had evi- 
dently lived all her life under 
the shadow of a dreary tradi- 
tion. The idea of breaking 
free had never crossed her 
mind. Prices that were only 
reasonable struck her as fabu- 
lous, and it required all my 
powers of persuasion to induce 
her to experiment. But the 
experiment once made, her 
delight in herself was a plea- 
sure to behold. The difficulty 
now was to hold her in: I was 
forced, without loss of time, to 
resort to the curb. 

Well, to her credit be it said 
that she bore with me admir- 
ably. Indeed, from the moment 
our bargain was struck she 
attached herself to me with a 
dog -like docility and loyalty 
that were as pathetic as they 
were often irritating. ‘“ What 
it is,” she said that first night 
at Nice, “to have somebody 
belonging to one!” And al- 
though that was a way of de- 
scribing our mutual relation- 
ship that caused me some 
uneasiness, I could not but be 
touched. 

I suppose it happens but 
seldom in life that people who 
lay themselves out simply to 
have a good time succeed in 
having it. If so, for the first 
few weeks of our partnership, 
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we were an exception to the 
rule. The sun shone, the bands 
played, the moonlight broke 
on the water, the cuzsine more 
than satisfied our moderate re- 
quirements, and we got the 
very rooms our fancy pictured. 
In a word, the world seemed 
full of pleasant things and 
pleasant people, and every fibre 
of my little companion’s being 
seemed to respond. What a 
transmuting agent is joy! 
Like youth, it beautifies all 
alike, whereas age and sorrow 
refine and glorify only the 
elect. 

For my own part, it was a 
real pleasure to find myself 
playing the part of Providence 
in so admirable and efficient a 
fashion. Whether my com- 
panion’s past had been good 
or bad, in a moral and conven- 
tional sense, I knew not: in 
any case it had obviously been 
grey as gloom, and I—I was 
letting in the light. In peevish 
moments I had often quoted 
Omar Khayyam :— 


“ Ah Love, could thou and I with Fate 
conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things 
entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits— 

and then, 

Remould it nearer to the 
Desire ? ” 


Heart’s 


Now, as regarded one tiny 
human thing, I had my chanee, 
After all, we did nothing so 
very outrageous. There was 


no need. We spent a great 
deal of our time at Monte 
Carlo, sometimes in the Casino, 
more often in the grounds, en- 
joying that wonderful exposure, 
that terraced cliff thrown out 
to all the glory of the sun, 
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treasured up, as it is, and 
thrown lovingly back from the 
wide blue Mediterranean, 

“T do feel so good here,” my 
companion said naively one 
day. “There is no colour like 
yellow, and the yellow of the 
mimosa is so pure against the 
blue. Do you know—if I were 
given my choice whether I 
would wake up to-morrow 
morning in Heaven or here,— 
I am not sure that I should 
choose Heaven?” 

I laughed outright. “I am 
very sure what both of us 
would choose.’ And then I 
wondered at my own certainty, 
and the familiar black veil 
crept over sea and sky. Was 
I for myself so very sure? 

“In fact,” she continued 
happily, “if it weren’t for the 
wicked people about—not tc 
speak of one’s own troublesome 
Conscience—this is very much 
my idea of Heaven. What do 
you think?” 

“It would answer admirably 
in many respects,” I said, “but 
I have an uneasy suspicion that 
the real thing will be on quite 
a different plane from this.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t be horrid!” she 
entreated piteously, so I re- 
frained. But I must have been 
in a “ horrid” mood that morn- 
ing, for presently I resumed, 
greatly daring— 

“Ig Friend Conscience more 
aggressive than usual, then, 
to-day?” 

“Oh dear, no! Why should 
it be? Come, we ought to be 
talking French.” 

This was a neat and graceful 
way of ruling Conscience out of 
Court, for, naturally, moral 
questions came easier to both 
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of us in our mother tongue. 
But my companion flattered 
herself—and me—greatly on 
the progress she was making 
in French, When we met in 
the morning one or other would 
say in heavy British fashion, 
“ Avez-vous bien dormi?” And 
the other would respond in 
like manner, “Merci; assez 
bien.” And so on at intervals 
throughout the day. 

We soon came to the end of 
our tether, however, and Miss 
Vavasour suggested a move to 
the tables. 

On the whole she had luck 
when she played, and she 
struck me as showing con- 
siderable self-vontrol. She 
said she knew when the luck 
was against her, and she al- 
most always stopped in time, 
It may have been all nonsense, 
but I admit I was impressed. 
I was relieved, too, to think 
that the balance in the bank- 
book was not melting away as 
quickly as it would otherwise 
have done, for I had an uncom- 
fortable feeling that it might 
not readily be replenished by 
other means. You can’t mur- 
der your mistress every day, 
and, personally, I was not 
worth murdering. 

She had greater luck than 
usual that morning, and we 
lunched at the Restaurant de 
Paris, and drank iced Roederer, 
and saw all life in a very rosy 
light. The concert afterwards 
was one of the events of the 
Riviera season, Ye gods, what 
music it was! “I had noidea,” 
said my friend, “that classical 
music could be so good.” 


Yes, I have often thought on 
looking back that our experi- 
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ment reached its zenith of 
success that afternoon. There 
were subsequent days on which 
Miss Vavasour professed to 
have enjoyed herself more; but 
that day there was no need” to 
profess—she simply glowed. 

I suppose I ought to have 
been alive to the first insidious 
change, but, as a matter of 
fact, she studied my moods a 
great deal more closely than I 
studied hers. She was always 
trying to please me, poor little 
soul: for her own part, she 
was—or seemed to be—so 
easily pleased that I could 
afford to be my natural self, 
amiable or grumpy just as the 
case might be. So my awaken- 
ing was sudden,—an awaken- 
ing indeed it was in more senses 
than one. 

I had been suffering from 
one of the minor trials of life, 
—the snoring of my next-door 
neighbour in a jerry - built 
hotel. The offender was a 
delightful old general by day, 
but for seven hours out of the 
twenty-four he might as well 
have been a rag-and-bone man 
so far as I was concerned. In 
vain I had put cotton-wool in 
my ears, and striven to rise 
into the region of pure phil- 
osophy,—it was of no avail. 
Night after night I was 
awakened between twelve and 
one by that subdued roar, 
night after night I lay there 
martyred, till at last, regard- 
less of the convenience of 
electric- light fittings, I was 
obliged to have my bed moved 
to’the other side of the room. 

After two or three nights of 
blissful sleep, I awoke once 
more at the hour I had learnt 
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to dread, my ears, from sheer 
habit, all on the qui vive for 
the accustomed sound, But it 
was no comfortable snoring 
that now disturbed my repose. 
Some woman was crying as if 
her heart would break. 

Startled, I sat up in bed, 
unable at first to be sure of 
where I was or what was hap- 
pening, but a few seconds were 
sufficient to clear my brain. 
Miss Vavasour’s bed was sep- 
arated from mine only by the 
thickness of the wall, and, to 
judge from the sounds, Miss 
Vavasour’s heart was break- 
ing ! 

My first impulse was to 
knock on the wall and ask 
what was the matter, but, 
fortunately, the folly of that 
course occurred to me pretty 
speedily. My sense of mystery 
in connection with my com- 
panion—a sense which intimate 
companionship had somewhat 
blunted — returned now with 
renewed force. I remembered 
the futility of repeated tactful 
and strategic attempts to break 
down her defence, and I knew 
one does not readily reveal one’s 
life-secret through the lath-and- 
plaster partition of a big hotel. 
If I could have crept in upon 
her without warning, I might 
perhaps have surprised her 
confidence, but I knew she was 
always careful to lock her door. 
So I switched on the light, 
piled the pillows behind me, 
and attempted to review the 
situation. 

My first instinctive feeling 
was one of chagrin. I had 


done my best to make the 
little soul happy, and this was 
the result, 


For this I had 
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shattered the sorry seheme of 


her life to bits. I wonder 
whether Providence—the real 
big Providence —feels at all 
like that with the rest of us 
when everything in reason 
has been done to make us 
happy. 

But, if I had made a poor 
business of it in the capacity of 
providence, my performance as 
a detective was even more de- 
pressing. An onlooker would 
have said that my companion 
lived with me in perfect con- 
fidence, and so I believe she 
did as regarded the present ; 
but, simple soul though she 
seemed, she had dropped an 
impenetrable veil before and 
behind, and my eyes searched 
in vain for any chink of light. 
She received few letters, and 
when she spoke of them, I 
gathered as a rule that they 
came from one or other of our 
fellow-boarders at Cannes. She 
never referred to “my brother,” 
“my sister,” “my aunt,” “an 
old school friend”: to judge 
from her conversation, hers 
might have been one of those 
cases of lost memory of which 
one reads in the newspapers. 

Of course I made this reserve 
comparatively easy to her by 
my pronounced disinclination 
to talk of my own private 
affairs. There are divers people 
of my acquaintance with whom 
she would have been “sair 
pit to it” to keep up her 
defence. ‘ 

Meanwhile the sobbing con- 
tinued, till I felt that some- 
thing must bedone. The night 
air struck chill as I stepped on 
to the floor, and I felt that a 
good wood-fire was essential to 
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any confidence worthy of the 
name. However, there was 
nothing for it but to try her 
door, and then to knock, 

The sobbing ceased in a 
moment, but I had knocked 
several times before there was 
any reply. 

“What is it?” came at last 
in a choked, gloomy voice. 

“Let me in!” 

“What for?” 

“ Let me in!” 

She opened the door an inch 
or two, but I could only see the 
gleam of her white gown. 

“Do let me in, dear,” I said. 
“You are in trouble.” 

“I’m not!” 

“ But, my dear girl, you were 
crying.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” she said, 
“You've been dreaming —or 
perhaps it was someone in the 
room on the other side.” 

Now, really, was it likely ?— 
the old general ! 


By next morning, however, 
my friend had realised that even 
a fietionist must work within 
limitations. She was still in 
bed when I went to her room. 

“Did you come to my door 
last night?’ she said, “or did 
I dream it? Really? Perhaps 
I was crying in my sleep. I 
had horrid dreams, and to-day 
I have a racking headache.” 
Clearly she did not wish to 
take me into her confidence, 
and, if this was the case, I 
could think of no reason why 
she should. 

From that morning it needed 
no great penetration to see 
that she was restless. Meta- 
phorically I shouldered my 
knapsack and waited for march- 


ing orders. But they did not 
take the form I had antici- 
pated. 

“T wonder,” she said one 
day, “whether I shall ever see 
Rome?” 

I smiled. “The old, old 
longing! St Paul said some- 
thing the same, did he not ?— 
from a very different motive ; 
and Tannhauser from another 
motive still; and is 

“But really ?” 

“Why not? It is a mere 
question of £, s. d., and not too 
much of that. I stayed at a 
convent there once where the 
pension was not half what you 
are paying now.” 

In a moment she was like a 
child again. “A convent!” 
she cried; “but you are a 
Protestant !”’ 

“ N’importe.” 

“Do you mean to say they 
would take us in ?—me?” 

“Why not?” 

“And they wouldn’t try to 
convert us?” 

“Dear me, no!” 

“Nor make us go to confes- 
sion ?” 

“‘My dear friend, such privi- 
leges as that don’t go a- 
begging.” 

She looked at me, puzzled. 
“ Privileges,” she repeated, then 
hastily passed on. “And we 
should see nothing to shock 
us?” 

“Oh, that’s another thing!” 

Her face beamed. ‘How 
delightful!” she cried. ‘“ Let’s 
go to-morrow!” 

We did go, and, of all the 
sights in Rome, the convent 
impressed her the most. “I 
feel as if I were in the power of 
the Inquisition,” she said de- 
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lightedly. ‘‘It gives me cold 
shivers down my spine.” 

She enjoyed the barbaric 
splendour of the churches, but 
declined to be enthusiastic over 
the Colosseum or the Forum. 
“Tt’s awfully nice to have seen 
them, of course, but I don’t 
think masonry appeals to me 
when it is broken. If the 
colouring were different, or the 
atmosphere, or something, it 
might be all right.” 

“ You think they could do it 
better at Earl’s Court?” 

“Well, frankly, that is the 
idea.” She joined in the laugh 
against herself. She was be- 
coming astonishingly civilised. 

Oddly enough, it was in 
Rome that the contretemps 
occurred that I had been ex- 
pecting all along. We fell in 
with old acquaintances of mine, 
too intimate to be dismissed 
with a smile and a word of 
greeting. They took possession 
of us, more or less, for the few 
days of their stay, and I had to 
say something—approximately 
true—in explanation of our 
companionship. But I took 
the opportunity to say it when 
the men of the party were out 
of hearing, and I was alone 
with my girlhood’s friend. 

“She seems amiable,” was 
the somewhat guarded response, 
—“ dresses nicely.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “if she 
wouldn’t spoil herself with that 
floppy scarf. She has taken to 
wearing it in season and out of 
season.” 

“Ts it out of season? To 
tell the truth, I thought she 
had very good reason for wear- 
ing that scarf. My only 
ground for surprise was that 


she was not also wearing a 
wedding-ring.” 

If a bomb had fallen between 
us, I could not have been more 
taken aback. The words gave 
me a sense of physical shock 
that was acutely distressing. 

‘How absurd!” I said, but 
I heard the words shake like a 
reed in the wind. “I know you 
are mistaken.” 

This was one of the lies that 
one simply has to leave to the 
Recording Angel. They are 
past human aid the moment 
they leave one’s lips. 

“Well, be on your guard, 
that’s all.” 

I was on my guard—to the 
extent of lying awake all that 
night, but Miss Vavasour was 
as light-hearted as a lark in 
the morning, and I felt sure 
my old friend must have made 
a mistake, Miss Vavasour had 
changed very much, no doubt. 
She had filled out, in face and 
figure, and I wondered now 
that she had ever struck me as 
expressionless. She had be- 
come what is known in Scot- 
land as “a personable woman.” 
That was all. 

But, once awakened, my 
anxiety refused really to sleep. 
Surely—after all—there was 
something amiss. Not that I 
allowed myself to share my 
friend’s suspicion for a moment. 
I knew too well the classic 
cases of innocent high- bred 
women who had gone to their 
graves, the victims of wrongly- 
diagnosed disease and “ well- 
founded suspicion.” If any- 
thing was wrong, we ought to 
have surgical advice. I resolved 
to watch for a fortnight, and 
then, if need seemed, to speak, 
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It was rather a relief when 
my friends moved on to Naples 
and we were a twosome once 
more. I hoped I had done 
with old acquaintances for the 
present. Strangely enough, it 
never crossed my mind that 
Miss Vavasour might be the 
one to encounter friends on our 
travels, Such an event was 
improbable ‘on the face of 
things; but one day, when we 
had gone out avowedly to 
flamer, I became aware of a 
man who was looking at us 
fixedly. His face wore an ex- 
pression of intense excitement 
and surprise, and I felt sure he 
would have spoken to my com- 
panion if she had given him 
the smallest encouragement. 

“Someone seems to claim 
your acquaintance,” I said. 

“Who? Really? I didn’t 
see him.” 

Her face was red, and it 
flushed more deeply as she 
realised the mistake she had 
made in committing herself to 
the pronoun. I felt that she 
was trying the Recording Angel 
too far, but I had made up my 
mind to wait for a fortnight, 
and wait I would, unless cir- 
cumstances actually forced me 
to speak. 

My habit of sleep, having 
once been broken, was not too 
readily restored, and I willingly 
succumbed to the national cus- 
tom of the siesta, which in my 
case sometimes prolonged itself 
till late in the afternoon. 

One day, however, worrying 
thoughts took hold of me the 
moment I lay down, and I 
looked about for some book 
that would help me—in the 
fine phrase of my old French 
governess —to “change my 
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mind.” The- familiar volumes 
that shared my journeyings 
were scarcely suitable for the 
purpose, so I went to Miss 
Vavasour’s room to see what 
she could do. I knew she 
carried about with her a few 
stock novels on which she fell 
back when the chances of travel 
failed to provide anything more 
appetising. 

She was not in her room, 
though she had gone there 
after lunch with the professed 
intention of sleeping; but I 
scarcely gave her absence a 
thought. I knew she was 
probably sitting in a corner of 
the convent chapel, enjoying 
the cold shivers down her 
spine as she watched the nuns 
cross themselves and genufiect 
and pass from one to another 
the mystic drop of holy water. 
At that very moment she was 
probably toying delightedly 
with the dread that she might 
be sucked against her will 
into the vortex of Roman 
Catholicism. 

‘Lorna Doone.’ That would 
do. I had not read it for years ; 
but, as I lay on my couch that 
warm afternoon, the book began 
to exhale an atmosphere of 
stale tobacco and honest work- 
ing hands that was more than 
I could endure. It must have 
belonged to some cheap book 
club. I turned to the inside 
of the cover and read the 
label :-— 


CrrcuLaTine LiBRary, 
STEPHEN JENKINS, 
New AND SECONDHAND BooKSELLER, 
BRADLINTON. 


What an odd expression,— 
‘‘New and Secondhand Book- 
seller”! Of course I must 
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often have met with it before, 
but that day it made a special 
dint on my mind as something 
fresh and ridiculous. 

Stifling a yawn, I replaced 
the book where I had found 
it, washed my hands, and— 
longed for a cup of tea. My 
spirit-lamp stood ready, and 
the rest of the fit-out, but I 
wanted to say “Hey presto!” 
and see a dainty tray appear ; 
so I put on my hat, hired a 
vettura —a cheap luxury in 
those days—and drove to the 
English Tea-Rooms in the 
Piazza di Spagna. 

Early though it was, the 
room was pretty full, and it 
was @ minute or two before I 
recognised, at a table some 
distance off, Miss Vavasour 
and the man who had striven 
to catch her eye in the street a 
few days before. 

Her back was turned to me, 
and she seemed too much pre- 
occupied to look round. He, 
of course, had no idea who I 
was, and I was glad of the 
opportunity to study him 
frankly. 

He was not a gentleman— 
would not have called himself 
one for a moment. But his 
linen was clean, and the blue 
serge suit would have passed 
muster anywhere. He was 
ugly rather than handsome, 
and one would not have de- 
scribed his face as either good 
or bad. It was the face of a 
man who has tasted life freely 
as it came, and who has ac- 
quired some power of selection 
in the process, 

“He has been a student at 
evening classes,’ I said to 
myself, “‘and has come abroad 
on a Polytechnic tour, or some- 


thing of that kind. If we 
must have Labour Members, he 
would not make a bad one.” 

He was talking earnestly in 
a very low voice, and Miss 
Vavasour was listening in 
silence. 

When I had finished tea I 
walked across to where they 
sat. ‘“ Won’t you introduce me 
to your friend ?” I said. 

It was a coup that required 
a good deal of courage, but 
unfortunately it failed to come 
off. I should not have at- 
tempted it if I had known— 
what I now saw—that Miss 
Vavasour’s eyes were bright 
with tears. 

Her confusion was distress- 
ing. Sherose. ‘Oh, it’s—it’s 
only an acquaintance in the 
way of business,” she stam- 
mered, and she looked at him 
with such obvious dismissal 
that he had no choice but to 
go. He took his hat from the 
floor, saluted us both with a 
certain grave simplicity, and 
left the room. 

We, too, were glad to find 
ourselves in the open air, but 
an attendant overtook us before 
we had gone a dozen yards. 
“The gentleman left a book.” 

Miss Vavasour seemed dazed, 
so I took in my hand what 
proved to be an English trans- 
lation of ‘ Herodotus.’ 

“Oliver Crowe” was pencilled 
in a bold hand on the fly-leaf, 
and on the inside of the cover 
was the counterpart of the 
label I had seen in ‘Lorna 
Doone’ :— 


CrrcuLaTine LIBRARY, 


STEPHEN JENKINS, 


NEw AND SECONDHAND BOOKSELL ER 
BRADLINTON. 
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My companion’s face was 
crimson. “I will take charge 
of the book,” she said. 

“But shall you see your— 
acquaintance again?” 

“Not unless I meet him in 
the street.” 

“Do you know his address?” 

“No.” 

“Then surely it is better to 
leave the book at the Tea- 
Rooms. That is where he will 
come to look for it.” 

She assented unwillingly, 
and, after leaving the book, 
we continued our homeward 
walk. I wondered which of us 
would be the first to say the 
word which would put an end 
to our companionship. As a 
matter of fact, we reached the 
convent before another syllable 
had been spoken. 

“Will you come to my 
room?” I said, as we stood in 
the great vault-like corridor, 
“or shall I come to yours? I 
suppose we must have a little 
talk.” 

“Oh, I am tired,” she cried 
petulantly, “and my head is 
splitting. Can’t it wait till 
after supper?” 

And so it came about that, 
when we sat down to talk, we 
were both feeling rather flat. 
At least, I know I was. My 
fireworks had ali fizzled away. 

“Well,” I said regretfully, 
‘‘we have had some good times 
after all.” 

She dropped her hands in 
an odd spontaneous gesture. 
“What have I done?” 

After all, what had she done? 
Little enough. 

“T think you have forgotten 
the stipulation that you were 
to treat me with reasonable 
frankness.” 
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“And so I have!” she ex- 
claimed. “You haven’t thought 
it necessary to explain to me 
who every man was who lifted 
his hat to you, or passed the 
time of the day.” 

“That’s perfectly true,” I 
admitted, “‘and you might add 
that it was you who were pay- 
ing the piper. Still, I can’t feel 
that the cases are quite on all 
fours. But why should we 
argue over this detail or that ? 
The essential point is that you 
have got tired of our arrange- 
ment, and we had better bring 
it to an end. My man of 
business has been urging me to 
return to England——” 

“ Oh, if that’s it?” 

“No, that is not it, but 
that is a little bit of it, and 
taken with all the rest, it 
makes enough. The question 
is, — where am I to leave 
you?” 

“ Why not here?” 

“IT can’t leave you here. 
The nuns have known me for 
years, and you came in my 
companionship——”’ 

“T see,” she finished bitterly. 
“You vouched for my —re- 
spectability.” 

““Well—I should be sorry 
to subject the sisters to any 
trouble or embarrassment.” 

“ And why should I subject 
them to trouble or embarrass- 
ment ?” 

“That is what I want you 
to tell me. . . . My dear friend, 
has it not occurred to you that 
it might be wise to see a 
doctor ?” ; 

I thought her figure straight- 
ened—unconsciously to herself ; 
but she looked at me with a 
surprise I could scarcely believe 
to be feigned. 
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“Why in the world should I 
see a doctor?” she exclaimed. 
“What do you mean? I never 
was so well in my life.” 

And again, in defiance of my 
own senses, I was constrained 
to wonder whether the per- 
spicacity of my old friend had 
not been at fault after all. 

Neither of us attempted to 
pursue the delicate subject. 

“We might go back to 
Cannes,” I said at last. ‘Some 
of the people you knew would 
still be there, and I have no 
doubt you would find them as 
kind as ever.” 

She shook her whole figure 
—an odd little trick she had. 
“T would never go back there,” 
she said. She was sitting in a 
low chair with her elbows on 
the arms, and she dropped her 
face in her hands now, —a 
picture of dejection. 

“My dear girl,” I said, “I 
do wish for your own sake 
you would speak frankly. You 
know I mean well by you, 
and you must have found out 
long ago that I am not at 
all the model kind of per- 
son to whom—one can’t tell 
things.” 

Her answer came all too 
quickly. “There is nothing to 
tell,” she said. 

After that I resolved that 
she should be the first to speak, 
and we sat for a long time 
in silence. 

At last she raised a white 
disfigured face. “ After all, I 
should not care to stay in 
Rome with no one belonging to 
me,” she said. “We might 
travel together as far as Paris. 
I was staying in a pokey little 
pension there before I came to 
Cannes.” 


A week later we were on 
our way across the Alps. The 
weather was bitterly cold, and 
we exchanged but few sentences 
throughout the long journey. 
I was in no actual anxiety 
about my own future, for re- 
cent reports from my man of 
business had been hopeful to 
the point of certainty,—but my 
heart was heavy enough at the 
best, now that the return to 
the old associations had really 
to be faced, and it was grievous 
to see how the light and youth 
had gone out of my companion’s 
face. 

Dusk was falling when we 
reached our destination, —a 
dingy appartement kept by two 
English maiden ladies. I was 
sufficiently familiar with the 
chances and changes of travel 
to be prepared for the depres- 
sion caused by a removal from 
congenial snrroundings to those 
that are simply the reverse. 
If I had not been prepared 
for it, the initiation would have 
been a severe one. The ladies 
had kept a school till it melted 
out of their hands: now the 
pension was following the fate 
of the school. Everything was 
threadbare, sordid, poverty- 
stricken, — the very antithesis 
of all that Paris means for 
most of us. Obviously our 
arrival was a godsend, and yet, 
from the very first hour, we 
were made to feel the pinprick 
of stingy exactions and limita- 
tions. After all, one could not 
but pity the poor souls. Needs 
must when the devil drives. 

I had arranged to stay a 
couple of nights, and the time 
seemed interminable. More- 
over, I did not feel at all sure 
that I should really get away 
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when the moment arrived. If 
my companion decided to make 
a clean breast of it in the end 
—as I quite expected she would 
—who could tell what I might 
feel bound to do? 

She was in bed when my cab 
was announced, and I went to 
see her for the last time. 

“ Good-bye,” I said, trying 
to speak in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“ Good-bye.” 
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“This is an address that will 
always find me—I hate leaving 
you like this. Will you let me 
know if you want me?” 

“‘Good-bye,” she said again. 

I had closed the door when 
she called my name, and I re- 
turned with a beating heart. 
What was to happen now? 

“Yes?” I said. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 
“T didn’t call.” 

And so we parted. 


III, 


Oh, the wonder of Spring 
in England! Who has de- 
scribed it as it strikes those 
who see it once more after 
many arid years? One is 
grateful enough in due season 
for the dusty terraces of the 
south with their laughing 
freight of rosy trailing ger- 
aniums, but compare these 
with a mossy bank all studded 
over with opening primroses ! 

It was Easter when I ar- 
rived, and I was glad to accept 
the invitation of my lawyer 
and his wife to join them on 
a brief visit to their holiday 
home in the shires. The coun- 
try through which we passed 
was new to me, and I saw it 
with every advantage of light 
and atmosphere. As the wind 
and the Spirit blow where they 
will, so there are times when 
Nature strikes home with a 
force that is beyond all our 
reckoning. I felt an extra- 
ordinary and quite unmerited 
sense of renewal as I threw 
open all the doors of my dusty 
old heart. 

Yet no! there was one corner 
that I found myself trying to 


ignore,—the corner that con- 
tained the image of that lonely 
little woman in Paris. A hun- 
dred times I told myself that 
she had forfeited all my in- 
terest and sympathy, but I 
was not convinced, and it 
seemed as if numberless little 
circumstances conspired to pre- 
vent my forgetting her. 

Things came to a crisis at 
a wayside station, where I was 
joined by a fellow-traveller,— 
a lady. She was of the type 
we called the “new woman” 
till we began to meet it every 
day, and ceased to feel that it 
required a name. A friend 
stood on the platform to see 
her off. 

“You'll write?” said the 
friend pathetically. ‘ Don’t 
let this horrid train carry you 
right out of our lives. You know 
you must not take people up 
and let them drop again.” 

That was all. It had noth- 
ing to do with me, but the 
words framed the indictment 
of conscience to a _ nicety. 
“You must not take people 
up and let them drop again.” 

I was revolving the matter 
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in my mind, trying to steep 
it, so to speak, in the spring 
sunshine, when we stopped 
again, and this time at a fair- 
sized town. 

Automatically I glanced out 
of the window, and by some 
strange chance my eye fell, 
not on staring posters, but on 
the name of the place,—Brad- 
linton. 

Bradlinton, — Bradlinton, — 
where had I heard the name 
before? The question would 
not let me alone, till at last 
there came a memory of ‘ Hero- 
dotus’ and ‘ Lorna Doone,’ and 
the queer little label rose before 
my mind— 


CircuLaTinG LIBRARY, 


STEPHEN JENKINS, 


NEw AND SECONDHAND BOOKSELLER, 
BRADLINTON. 


Well, what then? In what 
way was I the forrader? Did 
any knight-errant ever set out 
on so forlorn a pursuit as this? 

Yet, when my kind host and 
hostess began to map out my 
stay, and asked if there was 
anything I specially wanted to 
do, I found myself quietly re- 
plying that I must go over one 
day to Bradlinton: there was 
someone there whom I would 
like to look up. They seemed 
surprised, but fortunately asked 
no questions. 

And soone morning I alighted 
at the station, and set to work. 

I hope Nature has made it 
up to me in other ways, but 
assuredly she has left out of 
my composition all the quali- 
ties of the ferret. I was humbly 
aware of this as I betook my- 
self to the Post Office and 
asked my way. 
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Yes, there it was—no myth, 
no figment of the imagination, 
but a shabby, commonplace 
bookshop. The lettering over 
the door was grimy and dim, 
but perfectly legible-—STEPHEN 
JENKINS. 

Actually my heart beat fast. 
I felt like a spy, a criminal. 
In the familiar phrase of the 
novelist, it seemed to me that 
every one I met glanced at me 
with suspicion, Fortunately I 
was spared the necessity of 
walking up and down the 
pavement while I collected my 
wits. Behold a sanctuary, an 
asylum, in the shape of a 
penny tub! 

I don’t know what books I 
handled: something small and 
leather-bound and worm-eaten 
I can recall, in which the only 
thing that caught my eye was 
a footnote beginning, “ Seneca; 
Epistole—’ In any case I 
did not stop there long. A 
country cart came lumbering 
over the cobbles and drew up 
at the door. With sundry 
spasmodic ejaculations to the 
horse, the waggoner let him- 
self down, and shambled into 
the shop, and I seized the 
opportunity to follow humbly 
in his wake. 

But never in all my life 
have I had such a sensation 
of leaving the spring sun 
behind me. 

There was something im- 
pressive about the interior, 
notwithstanding its dinginess 
Books were shelved up to the 
smoky ceiling, and stacked in 
great masses on the unwashed 
floor. Here and there ‘high, 
rudely carpentered bookcases 
jutted at right angles into the 
room, increasing to the utmost 
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the capacity for storage. For 
some minutes we were left to 
survey our surroundings in 
silence, and then Stephen 
Jenkins came in, 

He was an elderly man, with 
a beard and a singularly re- 
fined and intellectual face; but 
his pallor was startling, and 
no suggestion of greeting to 
his customers disturbed the 
rigidity of his features. 

I stood aside to give the 
waggoner priority, and the 
bookseller surveyed him with 
absolute indifference. 

“IT was wanting  slate- 
pencils,” drawled the man 
leisurely. 

No flicker of expression on 
the face behind the counter 
acknowledged the remark, 

The waggoner raised his 
voice. “I was wanting slate- 
pencils—for the children.” 

Then very quietly, but clear- 
cut as the sound of a pistol- 
shot, came the reply. “I don’t 
stock slate-pencils—nor hat- 
pins!” 

Never in so small a matter 
have I been so startled. Of 
course I knew better than to 
expect the old obsequiousness 
on the part of English shop- 
keepers, but this treatment of 
an inoffensive customer struck 
me as just a little too bracing. 
If I had cherished any wild 
hopes of beguiling Mr Jenkins 
into a chatty conversation, 
they underwent a speedy re- 
adjustment. I buried myself 
in the books and awaited my 
turn. And I waited till the 
waggoner was gone. 

Then I turned on my man 
without any attempt at a 
greeting. 

“Do you happen to have an 
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English translation of Seneca’s 
Letters?” I asked abruptly. 

My young friends have a 
pretty way of congratulating 
me on what they call “the 
good old Anglo-Indian man- 
ner.” It may have been that, 
or it may have been the magio 
name of the great pagan spir- 
itual director, but the grave 
face underwent a change. 

Mr Jenkins did not speak, 
but lightly as a cat he sped 
up the ladder, and extracted 
a shabby volume from the top- 
most shelf. His hands were 
grimy—how, indeed, could they 
be otherwise in that kingdom 
of dust?—but sensitive and 
well shaped. It was a pleasure 
to see them handle that book. 
In a queer way their touch 
seered to bring Seneca to life 
again. 

I saw the bookseller was 
longing to make a remark, to 
ask a question; but a long 
habit of reticence could not 
be broken through in a mo- 
ment. He stood there frost- 
bound. Clearly he wanted me 
to make an opening. So much 
the better, but I would not 
make it now. I paid for the 
book without an unnecessary 
word, and took my leave. 

And then, of course, I 
thought what a fool I had 
been to make so poor a use 
of what might be my only 
opportunity. 

But I had always heard 
tales of the gossipy ways of 
a@ country town, and I did 
not apprehend much difficulty 
in obtaining the information 
I sought. It could probably 
be had, I thought, for the 
price of a bun and a glass of 
milk. 
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The baker’s wife was a 
pleasant-looking Scotswoman. 
She dusted some imperceptible 
flour from a chair and bade me 
be seated. I felt as if my end 
was gained, 

Laying Seneca somewhat 
pointedly on the counter, I 
fell to on my bun. “TI have 
just been paying a visit to 
that book-shop at the corner,” 
Isaid. “Jenkins is the name, 
isn’t it?” 

“Wheugh!” she ejaculated, 
closing her eyes and throwing 
out both her hands as if the 
very thought of the dusty shop 
was choking her. 

The frankness of the gesture 
encouraged me, and I laughed. 
“He seems an _ interesting 
man.” 

“Does he though ?” she said, 
with obvious respect for my 
superior insight. 

“But I quite agree with you 
that the shop looks as if he 
needed a wife to keep things 
straight a bit.” 

“A wife!” she repeated, as 
if I had suggested some new 
American dust-extractor. 

“Bachelor, I suppose?” I 
ventured carelessly. 

“In a place like this, 
ma'am,” she said, and from 
her tone we might have been 
at Monte Carlo, “you never 
know.” 

I don’t know whether any 
one else in my position would 
have pursued the inquiry 
farther. I confess I felt al- 
most as if the woman had 
caught me in the act of 
stealing a loaf. Weakly I 


paid my twopence and went 
away. 

For a few minutes I wan- 
dered on disconsolately, A 


butcher’s shop caught my eye 
without spurring me to action. 
Even in a laudable search for 
information I could not be 
expected to eat a raw chop. 

Ah, there was a church 
with hospitably open doors. 
It would be something to sit 
down and review the situation. 
Moreover, a woman of seared 
and grimy countenance was 
shaking the mats and beating 
the hassocks, When I had 
said my prayers, I would see 
what could be made of her. 

I believe I fell asleep, for 
when I opened my eyes I was 
startled to see how the time 
had sped. The mats and has- 
socks were restored to their 
places, and the woman— 
carpet-stick in hand—had an 
ominous eye on me. 

She was pleasantly sur- 
prised to receive a douceur. 
“T wish you could have a 
turn at Mr Jenkins’s book- 
shop,” I said smiling, as I 
picked up Seneca and made 
as if to blow the ingrained 
dust from the closed leaves. 

A shrewd gossipy smile of 
infinite promise broke over her 
face, and she opened her mouth 
to speak. 

At that moment, with a 
whirr and a discordant clang, 
the church clock struck one. 
The smile faded, the open 
mouth contented itself with 
@ yawn, and the woman 
glanced eagerly at the money 
in her hand. “Thank you 
kindly, I am sure, ma’am,” 
she said, and before I could 
find another word she was 
gone. 

“To the nearest public- 
house, no doubt,” I reflected 
bitterly. Of course, from my 
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point of view, she might as 
well have gone to the land 
of the shades; and I made a 
firm resolve to pay henceforth 
only for value received. 

Yes, indeed, I must have 
fallen asleep. I knew my 
visit to the baker’s was no 
dream, but all physical mem- 
ory of the bun was gone. 
The sight of a homely old 
inn rejoiced my heart, and 
the beaming face of the land- 
lady raised my flagging hopes. 

“Tf you'll take a seat in 
the parlour, ma’am,” she said, 
“T’ll lay the cloth, and bring 
in the joint before you have 
time to think about it. You 
shall cut a slice to your liking. 
I am just sending across a 
tray to Mr Jenkins at the 
book-shop.” 

She whisked out of the 
room as she spoke, and I had 
to await her return before 
following up the lead she had 
given me. 

“T am glad to hear the book- 
seller has you to depend on for 
his dinner,” I said, encourag- 
ing Seneca to make his salaam 
once more. “I was in the shop 
for a few minutes this morning. 
He looks as if he needed all the 
kitchen physie you could give 
him.” 

She was setting the table 
with swift bold strokes. “Oh, 
poor man!” said she, 

“Why poor? It is an in- 
teresting shop, and he looks 
like a scholar.” 

“ So Mr Crowe always says. 
He says the town ought to be 
proud of him instead ‘ 

I waited vainly for her to 
proceed before I interposed 
with beating heart. 

“ And who is Mr Crowe?” 
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“Oliver Crowe?” She 
paused and drew herself up, 
one hand on her hip. “He’s 
the new foreman at the works 
—a clever man—full of ideas, 
my husband says. He is the 
only one who has seemed to 
come near Mr Jenkins in his 
trouble. It was he who per- 
suaded him to let me send in a 
tray, instead of him toasting 
a@ sausage at a smoky fire or 
whittling away at a cut of cold 
bacon from one week’s end to 
another.” 

“ What was the trouble?” 

She hesitated. “Oh, poor 
man,” she said again, “A 
drop of beer with the beef, 
ma'am? Thank you.” She 
bustled away to return with 
a foaming tankard. 

“Sit down for a moment,” 
I said, “while I cut myself a 
slice. No doubt you will be 
glad to take the joint while it 
is hot.” 

“No hurry at all, ma’am. 
Very considerate of you, I am 
sure. Well, you see, it was 
like this. His wife treated 
him badly. It was considered 
a great match for her at the 
time. You might not think it, 
but he was a handsome man in 
those days, and the business 
was good and improving. She 
thought she was going to cut 
dash, but he soon clipped her 
wings. No money in that 
establishment for fal-lals and 
gewgaws. She made a bit 
of a struggle, and then she 
seemed just to drag on for 
years, and then”—the land- 
lady shrugged her shoulders 
like a Frenchwoman — “she 
went off with somebody else.” 

“With somebody else?” I 
cried. 
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“Well, so they said. You 
don’t suppose she was likely 
to go alone!—and a strange 
man slept at the Boar’s Head 


the night before. . . . Not that 
she was ever much to look 
at!” 


“No? What was she like?” 

As unsparing hands sketched 
the picture my certainty grew. 
“JT don’t see why she shouldn’t 
have gone alone,” I said at last, 
“if she was unhappy.” 

“Well, there’s no saying. 
He’s a man of queer temper. 
A niece came to keep house for 
him at one time, but—she 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“When did Mrs — Mrs 
Jenkins—go ?” 

“Let me see. It was the 
day before the Mayor’s wed- 
ding.” In a moment she had 
supplied me with the exact 
date, and I was interested to 
find that it was within ten 
days of the little woman’s 
arrival at Cannes, If I had ever 
been disposed to believe in the 
“other man,” he disappeared 
from the picture now. 

The landlady bustled off to 
see to the wants of her house- 
hold, and I was left to consider 
my position as calmly as I 
might. So far, I had prospered 
beyond my expectations, but 
the next step might well give 
one pause, In any case I 
couldn’t face it that day. I 
suppose the detective brain 
develops by degrees. Mine 
was in an embryonic stage, 
and was terribly overstrained 
by the morning’s work. 

So I telegraphed to my kind 
hostess that I was detained in 
Bradlinton till the next day, 
and I applied to the landlady 
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to give me a bed for the night. 
I could see that her curiosity 
was rising every minute. 
Naturally she wanted some 
return for the information she 
had given me. 

Well, I hope the Recording 
Angel will do his best with my 
replies. In any case, they 
seemed to satisfy my ques- 
tioner, and I cut short the op- 
portunity for recurring doubts 
by hiring a fly to drive me out 
“among the primroses,” 

My bedroom that night was 
@ quaint old place, looking out 
on budding chestnut-trees. I 
quite expected to be told that 
Queen Elizabeth had _ slept 
there, but apparently she had 
inadvertently passed it by. 
For an English inn, the bed was 
good, but in vain I endeavoured 
to sleep. My mind would try 
to forecast the interview in the 
book-shop next day, and how 
could I expect any rest? I 
nearly resolved to ask the help 
of a local clergyman, but that 
would have been too cowardly. 
The job was mine. 

As usual, I looked round for 
a book to read, and having 
rejected ‘Spurgeon’s Sermons’ 
and a bound volume of the 
‘Quiver,’ I fell back in despair 
upon ‘Seneca.’ He had been 
little more than a name to me 
hitherto, and I was quite un- 
prepared for the inspiration 
and moral beauty that awaited 
me in the pages of that book. 
Adscendentibus di manum por- 
rigunt,— The gods _ stretch 
out a hand to the climbers. 
Here, indeed, was a réveillé 
for lazy folk like me. I read 
till far into the night, and 
then I fell asleep. . 

B 
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It was about ten o'clock 
when, with beating heart, I 
found myself in the book-shop 
once more. I had prepared 
half a dozen openings, but, as 
a matter of fact, I used none 
of them. 

I caught sight of the book- 
seller before he was aware 
that any one was entering the 
shop. He was sitting at the 
eounter with a book open 
before him, but his mournful 
eyes were fixed on vacancy. 
How mournful the eyes were! 
I shall never forget them, and 
still less shall I forget the 
sudden look of surprise and 
pleasure with which they fell 
upon me. There are com- 
pliments that do one’s soul 
good, 

I laid Seneca on the counter 
for the moment, but did not 
remove my hand from it. 
“That,” I said, “is a very fine 
book.” 

Half surreptitiously he 
pushed a chair into place. I 
wished the baker’s wife had 
been there with her duster, but 
one can’t have everything, so 
I sat down, smiling. 

“In fact,” I said, “I am 
amazed to find how fine it is.” 

‘“‘ You have been reading it?” 

“ Half the night.” 

“Tt is a strange book for a— 
lady to choose.” 

“T wonder why?” 

“T judge by experience. 
Novels—new novels——” 

“Oh, I like them too when 
they are good. Can one not 
find room for both?” 

His face was inscrutable, but 
he seemed to be searching in 
vain for an answer brief and 
biting enough to serve his turn. 
So I hurried on—“Do you 
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think we women don’t realise 
sometimes as well as you that 
conduct is three parts of life? 
Do you think we don’t know 
what it is to find life too diffi- 
cult—too seductive perhaps at 


‘times? Do you think we never 


grope frantically in the dark 
in the hope of chancing on 
the outstretched hands of the 
gods?” 

I cannot imagine what 
prompted me to talk like that: 
it is not my way. But I 
had slept so badly, and the 
fine, sensitive, bitter face was 
provocative. 

‘“‘There is religion,” he said, 
**__the church.” 

“For us women—yes.” 

I should not have ventured 
on this either, perhaps, but his 
changing expression led me on. 
Moreover, I had raised my veil, 
and a shaft of spring sun fell 
full on my face. I felt sure the 
restless questionings of the pre- 
vious night must have empha- 
sised—if that were necessary |— 
the chastening and chiselling 
lines that life had wrought. 
Obviously it was no idle girl 
who was speaking. 

He looked at me for perhaps 
half a minute and then turned 
his face away. “The book is 
only a selection,” he said. “It 
was a private venture, and it 
didn’t succeed. The translator 
dropped a lot of money over it.” 

“Pity! But after all he had 
his reward,” 

“Had he?” 

‘‘Hadn’t he? The heritage 
of those who care and under- 
stand ?” 

“TIT wonder,” he said slowly, 
“what that is worth.” 

Our eyes met and we ex- 
changed the ghost of a smile, 
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but of course I left him to 
answer the question. He was 
really roused to talk now,— 
haltingly, but with a fine edge 
of cynicism. I felt that I 
was gaining ground. Never 
before, perhaps, had he placed 
a@ woman 
*‘ level with himself, 

And overwashed her with the bitter 


brine 
Of some habitual thoughts.” 


I am not a particularly good 
listener, but at least it is not 
easy to shook or startle me. I 
encouraged him to talk on. 

Presently he came to a longer 
pause than usual, and I rose to 
my feet. “Thank you,” I said, 
with a return towards conven- 
tional ways. “I shall often 
read my Seneca and think of 
you in your kingdom.” 

“Oh, my kingdom!” he 
cried, as if something had 
scorched him. 

Some instinct made me hold 
out my hand. He grasped it 
shyly. ‘You don’t live in the 
neighbourhood, I suppose,” he 
stammered. 

“No, I don’t live in the 
neighbourhood. I am visiting 
friends. . . . I have been 
spending the winter in France 
and Italy.” 

“Yes?” He was forced to 


say it because my ridiculous 
voice broke and brought me to 
& pause. 

“T made friends there with 
some one—a woman—who came 
from this part of the world, I 
believe; but she never spoke 
to me of her home—or her— 
husband.” 

I shall never forget the 
change in his face: it seemed 
to shrivel before my eyes. 
“Well?” he said harshly. 

“Tt isn’t well. That is what 
I came to tell you.” 

“Left her in the lurch, has 
he?” 

“Oh!” I cried. “There 
never was a ‘he’ except 
yourself. Poor little soul!”— 
I glanced round the dreary 
shop, and remembered how she 
had sat here reading of ‘ gleam- 
ing white parapets” — “she 
didn’t ask so very much of life 
after all.” 

“What I don’t understand,” 
he said laboriously, with a 
frosty smile on his poor white 
face, “is why you tell me 
this?” 

In a moment I resolved to 
play my ace of trumps. 

“Then I'll tell you why. I 
am not in her confidence, but 
I believe she is going to become 
the mother—of your child.” 


IV. 


Three days later I made my 
way up the long stair of the 
Paris boarding-house. 

My friend was in bed when 
I arrived, but her morning 
toilet had been made, and she 
wore a dainty wrapper. She 
looked terribly ill at ease, and 
I wished I could explain at 





once how little there was left 
for her to tell me. As I sat 
down by her side, she held out 
her left hand to show me the 
wedding-ring.” 

“T am so glad,” I said; “I 
was sure of it.” 

“What made you advise me 
to see a doctor?” 
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“]T think you can guess. 
People were beginning tonotice.” 

“T didn’t believe it for a 
moment—though I fancied 
something was wrong. You 
see I have been married for 
eight years, and nothing has 
ever happened before.” 

“But have you been to a 
doctor now?” 

“Yes; I heard of a woman 
here, and I went. It is quite 
true—” a little smile that she 
tried to suppress played about 
the corners of her mouth,— 
“though it seems incredible.” 

She moved her pillows 
nervously, and drew a long 
breath. “Oh, I don’t know 
how to make you understand. 
Eight years I have been mar- 
ried. My husband was a good 
deal older than I. He is a 
bookseller, and he seemed 
simply to live in his books, 
After the very first he just 
took me for granted,—it never 
occurred to him to ask how I 
was affected by this or that; 
and the days and weeks went 
on—each exactly like the one 
that went before. I grew—oh, 
so sick to death of the musty 
shop and the narrow street 
and the neighbours always the 
same. I believe I should have 
gone mad if it hadn’t been for 
the novels, the books on which 
my husband placed no store. 
I read all I could lay my hands 
on, and I just hungered and 
thirsted to see the life they 
told about. Sometimes in the 
night I lay in a cold sweat, 
feeling that I must wake my 
husband and tell him that I 
could stand it no more. 

* At last an old aunt of mine 
died. She had always pro- 
mised to leave me half her 
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savings, but she had lived ina 
very poor way, and I never 
looked for more than a few 
pounds. One day a registered 
letter came from her lawyer, 
and when I read the cheque 
my heart stopped beating. I 
almost thought I should die of 
joy. My husband was away 
at the time, valuing somebody’s 
library, and I spent the day in 
a fool’s paradise, planning all 
the wonderful things one might 
do. Next morning he came 
home, and I found he simply 
took for granted that the 
money was to go into the 
business. He felt he could 
make a good thing of the 
library he had seen, but it was 
a big affair, and he could not 
afford to make an offer. 

“Oh, I know quite well what 
would have been the self- 
sacrificing wifely thing to do 
—but I just could not do it. 
I was at the end of my tether, 
and I could bear no more. He 
seemed so sure that I was 
contented and grateful, only 
anxious to carry out his plans, 
Had he not given me what 
they call a home of one’s own! 
—made a married woman of 
me ! 

“T wonder now that I had 
the courage to speak, but it 
didn’t seem to require courage 
then: I was ‘mad. I had kept 
myself bottled up all those 
years, and I just—let fly!” 

I nodded comprehendingly, 
and she suddenly burst into 
tears. 

“The worst of it is, I said a 
great deal more than I meant, 
—more than was true!” 

“T know. . . . Of course you 
would. And he?” 

“He stood perfectly still, and 
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his face turned grey and 
shrivelled—like some kinds of 
paper when you burn them in 
a dying fire. It seemed as if 
the words would never come, 
but when they did his tone was 
perfectly awful. ‘Go,’ he said, 
‘and take your money with 
you. And never darken my 
doors again.’ ” 

Remembering how he had 
said, “I don’t stock slate- 
pencils —nor hat-pins!” I 
could picture the scene vividly 
enough. 

“He walked straight out of 
the house, and I stood, cold 
with horror. It was one of 
two things now. LEither I 
must beg his forgiveness, and 
implore him to take the money 
as a favour to me,—or I must 
simply go. Solwent. I gave 
a child a penny to send me an 
outside porter, and I put a few 
things together, and before he 
came back I was gone.” 

“How did you know where 
to go?” 

“IT knew a lady who had 
stopped here. I was always 
picking up scraps of informa- 
tion that never seemed likely 
to prove useful. And when I 
got here one of the boarders 
told me of the place at Cannes, 
and there I met you.” 

“And why didn’t you tell 
me all about it?” I asked, 
forgetting that, even if she had 
been so disposed, I had not 
made things easy for her. 

“T hated deceiving you. I 
hated it so much that if I had 
gone wrong I would have told 
you, but the real story was all 
80 poor and silly.” 

“What then? We all make 
fools of ourselves at one time or 
other. And I am not sure that 
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it was silly. I am glad you 
had the grit to break away,— 
glad you have had a good time. 
Why, it has made another 
woman of you!” 

Impossible to describe the 
gratitude with which she 
looked at me, She might 
have been Christian at the 
foot of the Cross, and who 
was I—who was I?—to bind 
and to loose? 

“But now,” I said, “now 
that Baby is coming, of course 
you must go back. I don’t 
believe things will ever be so 
hard again. It is one of our 
pet fictions that we make all 
the efforts, while our friends 
remain the same.” 

She sighed. “I can’t go 
now,” she said wearily. “I 
must wait at least till this 
business is over.” 

“No, no!” I persisted, sur- 
prised at my own firmness. 
“You must not wait for that. 
Fatherhood is a great initiation 
as well as motherhood. Let 
him drink the cup frem the 
brim.” 

Neither of us spoke for a 
minute or two. 

“But there is one thing,” I 
went on presently,—“ don’t tell 
any more lies. Don’t grovel 
and make yourself out blacker 
than you believe yourself to be. 
Tell him the story just as you 
have told it now.” 

She buried her face in her 
hands. ‘I haven’t spent all 
the money,” she said, with a 
relevance I understood only 
too well, “but of course i 





“Of course,” Iagreed. ‘We 
are all human, and I have no 
doubt he does need money for 
the business. Do you remember 
my telling you that day on the 
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plage at Cannes that I had to 
earn my living? Well, I saw 
my man of business while I was 
in England, and he tells me 
things are turning out better 
than he dared to hope. I shall 
be quite comfortably off, so 
naturally I am not going to let 
you pay the expenses of an 
outing I enjoyed as much as 
you did.” 

Of course she protested, and 
of course I stood firm. “Do 
you know what I have spent 
since that day on the plage?” 
she said, “—quite apart from 
my winnings at Monte Carlo? 
Four hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 

I confess I was taken aback 
—till I remembered how money 
had leaked away on minor 
extravagances. 

“That is all right.” I took 
a cheque-book from my bag, 
and wrote a cheque for two 
hundred and_ twenty - five 
pounds. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, touch- 
ing the dainty shoulder-wrap, 
“but there were all my dresses 
and things.” 

“ Well, you never would have 
bought them if it hadn’t been 
for me.” ) 

“That’s true,” she admitted, 
“but I have had a deal of 
pleasure out of them.” 

“And so have I.” 

She let the cheque lie on the 
bed, but I felt that matter was 
settled. I had the picture 
nearly complete in my mind 
now, but one question re- 
mained. “And Mr Crowe? 
How did he find you out?” 

“It was an accident the first 
time. He was in Rome with 
some touring society, and he 
followed us to the convent and 
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wrote to me.” She smiled in 


spite of herself. “He is a 
brave man, but he was afraid 
of his life to enter those doors, 
He was so surprised that the 
nuns had given me the letter!” 
She glanced at me from under 
her eyelids. ‘How did you 
know where I had gone that 
afternoon ?” 

“TI neither knew nor sus- 
pected. I wanted a cup of 
tea.” 

Her look of incredulity 
changed slowly to one of trust. 

“Mr Crowe wanted you to 
go home, I suppose.” 

“Not exactly. You see he 
is queer,—a sort of socialist. 
But he was very sorry for— 
for m 3 

“Yes,” I said. Presently I 
took up the hand that wore the 
wedding-ring. “TI can’t think 
why you dispensed with that 
bauble,” I said. “It would have 
been a distinct advantage to 
you.” 

Her face crimsoned. “Oh, 
you may as well know the 
worst of me. I believe I wanted 
men to make love to me. Of 
course I should have hated 
them if they had; but I should 
have had the experience,” 

“You poor little soul! It 
is a mercy you fell among 
friends!” 





It was on a moonless May 
night that I drove up with 
Mrs Jenkins to her own door, 
caught a glimpse of a drawn 
and anxious face in the door- 
way, and with one brief word 
of greeting and God-speed, 
drove away again. 

After that I did not see the 
husband and wife for nearly a 
year. 
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Well! This is no fairy tale 
that I am telling, so I am not 
going to pretend that the rest 
of their joint life was a golden 
dream. But this I can hon- 
estly say,—that before I had 
been in their house a quarter 
of an hour I found the words 
persistently running in my 
head,— 


“_captured the fortress by surprise.” 


As summer took possession 
of Sir Launfal’s winter-bound 
castle, so the little new life had 
transformed and glorified the 
musty old shop. 

I saw the father first when I 
arrived. He was in the midst 
of his books, and at first, of 
course, he was stiff and ill at 
ease. But little by little the 
thaw came, and five minutes 
had not passed before he was 
recounting, with glowing face, 
the doughty deeds of my lord 
in his nightly tub,—absolutely 
without reserve, absolutely sure 
of his listener’s human heart. 

Of course I was prepared to 
be enthusiastic when I went 
upstairs, but the child made 
my task an easy one. He was 
the dearest little morsel—with 
a winning smile, and a wistful 
look of wonder in his eyes. 
Weismann may say what he 
will—I could not but feel that 
the mother’s experience was 
stored up somewhere behind 
that elusive little face: he never 
could have looked like that if 
she had not been seized with 
an irresistible thirst for tasting 
life. 

It was not easy to explain all 
that he made me feel, but the 
mother understood. 


“Oh, I hope so!” she said 
earnestly. ‘And I am so 
pleased to think of all I can 
tell him when he is old enough 
to understand,—all about the 
Convent and Monte Carlo.” 

I was glad the conversation 
should merge into laughter. 

“Please don’t!” I cried. 
“Give the poor lamb a 
chance!” 

And now the father came 
shyly in—loath to miss alto- 
gether the first irrepressible out- 
burst of my enthusiasm over 
the prodigy. 

“Why, he is going to be 
something wonderful,” I said 
in all sincerity. 

“Going to be!” exclaimed 
the bookworm. 


A few weeks later the chances 
and changes of life brought me 
in contact with the nice modern 
girl whom we had met at the 
Cannes hotel. In reply to my 
questions she told me a great 
deal about the kind people we 
had known there, and when— 
en revanche—she asked for news 
of Miss Vavasour, I thought it 
no breach of confidence, sup- 
pressing names, to tell her 
something of the story I have 
set down here. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly as I finished, “you are 
a nice person to talk of our 
kindness!” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that in my 
case at all,” I protested, “‘or if 
by chance there was any kind- 
ness involved, that only shows 
how catching a complaint it 
must be!” 

GRAHAM TRAVERS 
(MARGARET Topp, M.D.) 
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A ROYAL BIRTHDAY. 


Some thirty-six years ago, 
upon the 17th of June, there 
was born into this world he 
who was subsequently to at- 
tain to the precious dignity of 
ruler over a hundred beautiful 
islands and twenty thousand 
lazy but loyal subjects. I speak, 
of course, of King Jiaji Tubou 
Il., the reigning monarch of 
Tonga. If you ask why “of 
course,” if you say that you 
have never heard of Tonga and 
do not even know how to pro- 
nounce it, that only shows 
how indifferently conducted are 
the studies of history and geo- 
graphy in our modern schools. 
For, as every true Tongan 
knows, the eyes of all the 
world are frequently focussed 
upon that group of islands, 
lying to the north-east of New 
Zealand and some twenty de- 
grees south of the Equator, 
where he lives, moves, and has 
his being, and the Kings of 
Beritania, Feranisia, and Geri- 
mania—under which disguises 
the discerning will} recognise 
Britain, France, and Germany 
—frequently hang upon the 
lips of their cousin of Tonga. 
Were this not so, would it have 
been necessary for the present 
king’s grandfather to issue 
a proclamation during the 
Franco-Prussian war to the 
effect that Tonga had decided 
to remain neutral, thus reliev- 
ing the French and Prussians 
of their very natural dread lest, 
at some unforeseen moment, 
the Tongan war-canoes should 
swoop down upon their shores 


and conquer them, even as, in 
the days of old, they conquered 
Samoa and Fiji? 

Furthermore, it is a fact 
familiar to the entire nation 
that, at the beginning of all 
things, the Almighty created 
first a Tongan, then a pig, and 
then an Englishman, which 
proves, if anything can, that 
their race is favoured by Pro- 
vidence above all others, But 
you may know all these things 
and yet be ignorant as to the 
precise way in which the name 
of this powerful nation should 
be pronounced, for it is not 
quite so simple as it looks, The 
correct spelling is Toga, but 
the “g” is the nasal “g” of 
the South Sea Islands, and the 
“n” has been introduced with 
a view to giving poor, mis- 
guided papalangis or white 
men, who do not know how to 
pronounce the seventh letter of 
the alphabet properly when 
they see it, some indication as 
to how it should be spoken. 
The indication is not much 
good to them, it is true, for 
they persist in treating the 
“ng” as though it were that 
in “finger” and not that in 
“singer,” which, as a matter 
of fact, is the only true, correct, 
and proper manner of speak- 
ing it. 

But to return to King Jiaji 
—the local version of George,— 
who, as I have said, was born 
into this vale of tears some 
thirty-six years ago. Not, in 
point of fact, that the vale of 
tears is a very apposite descrip- 
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tion of the world from the 
Tongan point of view. To 
them, indeed, it is more of a 
vale of laughter, for nowhere 
in the world will you find a 
happier, merrier race. The 
truth is that the Tongans, in 
common with most of the South 
Sea Islanders, have reduced 
idleness to a fine art. Under 
their excellent land laws every 
male who has attained to years 
of discretion and pays his taxes 
as a respectable citizen should, 
murmuring the while as a re- 
spectable citizen also should, 
has an inalienable right to 
eight and a quarter acres of 
exceedingly rich land. All that 
he has to do is to go to his 
chief and demand it, and the 
law enacts that it shall be 
given him. This land, even 
uncultivated, will provide him 
with the yams, the bread-fruit, 
the bananas, and all the other 
things that are so dear to the 
internal economy of the Tongan. 
If he needs money to buy him- 
self a new vala—the gaudy 
strip of cotton with which he 
girds himself about as with a 
kilt,—he need only pick up a 
few fallen cocoanuts, split them 
open, dry the nut in the sun, 
and sell it to the trader in 
the form of copra at the rate 
of eight pounds for a shilling. 
For copra there is an unfailing 
demand, for its oil is used in 
the manufacture of the best 
soaps, and the only complaint 
of the trader is that the lazy 
Tongan will not supply him 
with enough. But, after all, 
why should he slave away piling 
up riches for traders in whom 
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he has no interest in return for 
money for which he has no 
particular use? He is much 
happier as he is, eating when 
he feels hungry, sleeping when 
he feels tired, singing and 
dancing when the mood seizes 
him. The ground gives him 
everything that he wants, and 
if, through a hurricane or a 
drought, it should turn unpro- 
ductive for a while, all that 
he has to do is to roll up his 
household gods in a bundle of 
mats, pack up a long cocoa- 
nut-leaf basket of yams, and 
hie him off to another island— 
Haapai, say, or Vavau of the 
beautiful harbour, — there to 
spend six months or so with a 
distant cousin, who, in turn, 
will similarly honour him at 
some future date. Well is his 
country termed the “Isles of 
the Blest.” 

It is over such a race as this 
that King George, to give him 
his simpler name, holds bene- 
ficent sway, with the aid of 
his quaint Parliament of sixty. 
I was unfortunate enough just 
to miss the state opening of Par- 
liament, which was holding its 
triennial session when I was in 
Nukualofa, the capital of the 
Tongan group, and, in conse- 
quenee, did not see what is 
credibly reported by those who 
know to be one of the most 
side-splitting processions known 
to the history of the world.’ It 
was frequently possible, how- 
ever, to watch, through the 
open door, that august assem- 
blage, carrying on its weighty 
deliberations seated on benches, 
as though at school, in the shed 





1 See ‘* The Councils of a Nation,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ April 1893. 
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which does duty for the Houses 
of Lords and Commons rolled 
into one, And let it not be 
thought for a moment that 
serious affairs of State do not 
frequently perplex the minds 
of the Tongan parliament- 
arians. It is true that the 
questions of Home Rule for 
Haapai or the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Vavau 
have not yet arisen, but it is 
sometimes necessary for them 
to deal with tricky problems 
unknown to our statesmen. 
It is not very many years ago, 
for example, that the machin- 
ery of State was brought toa 
standstill through an unfortun- 
ate action on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was not that he had intro- 
duced an unpopular Insurance 
Bill or embarked with unneces- 
sary energy on the taxing of 
the extremely idle rich; it 
simply was that he had lost 
the key of the safe while out 
on the reef engaged in the 
local equivalent of shrimping, 
an art at which he was an 
expert. He had tucked it 
neatly away in that fold of his 
vala which every Tongan em- 
ploys as a pocket, but when he 
came to land, elated with an 
unusually good catch, his 
spirits were suddenly dashed 
to the ground by the discovery 
that the key had disappeared. 
How it had happened he could 
not tell; all that he knew for 
certain was that he had had 
the key with him when he 
started out, and that he had 
not got it with him when he 
came back. The reef was 
searched by eager Tongans day 
after day, but without avail. 


In the meanwhile the situation 
became acute, for how was the 
business of State to proceed 
with all the funds locked up in 
a burglar- proof safe? The 
solution to the difficulty which 
would naturally suggest itself 
to the European mind would 
be to blow or break it open, 
but this, unfortunately, was 
quite impracticable. Dynamite 
is not among the articles 
stocked by the great German 
firm of the South Sea Islands 
which calls itself by the handy 
title of the Deutsche Handels- 
und Plantagens- Gesellschaft in 
den Sud-See Inseln zu Hamburg, 
but which is more often famil- 
iarly known as the D. H. P. G., 
and to get it from New Zea- 
land wonld entail a long and 
weary wait. Again, there 
being in Tonga no cribs to 
crack, it naturally follows that 
the art and profession of cracks- 
man is not practised there, and 
there was not a man in the 
islands who had the remotest 
idea as to how to break open a 
safe, A fortnight went by, and 
the situation had passed from 
the acute to the desperate, 
when suddenly the hapless 
Chancellor discovered in his 
house another key which looked 
as if it might fit. It was dirty 
and thick with rust, but a few 
hours of energetic polishing on 
the part of the Minister and 
his household restored it to its 
pristine splendour, and it was 
actually discovered to be a 
spare key for the safe, about 
the existence of which every 
one had completely forgotten. 
The credit of the country was 
saved, and all Tonga breathed 
again. 
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But to return yet once more 
to King George Tubou IL. 
who, as I have already said, 
on June the seventeenth of last 
summer attained to the age of 
thirty-six. He has also, be it 
said, attained to the very re- 
spectable height of six feet four 
inches and to the more than 


‘ respectable weight of four-and- 


twenty stone, All the Tongans 
are big men, most of them 
standing over six feet in their 
naked feet, and their strength 
is by no means inconsiderable, 
though, owing to their lazy 
lives, they have no staying 
powers. It so happened that, 
by the merest good chance, I 
had landed at Nukualofa on 
the sixteenth, after a trip round 
the less - known islands of the 
Tongan group on the little 
Baroona, a trading steamer of 
some eighty tons net, with the 
most amazing roll that surely 
ever steamer possessed. It was 
at about nine o’clock in the 
morning that the first symp- 
toms of his Majesty’s birthday, 
in the shape of a salute fired 
by six toy cannon, penetrated 
through the open windows of 
the Royal Hotel. It must 
frankly be admitted that the 
only thing regal about this, 
the only hostelry in the island, 
is its name. It is, in point of 
fact, a wooden building of two 
stories and extreme antiquity, 
and some idea of its comforts 
may be gathered from the fact 
that, on taking up a brief resi- 
dence there, I was warned 
against leaving my end bed- 
room window open, because a 
swarm of wild bees had taken 
up its abode under the flooring, 
and might be expected to make 


an entrance, either in detach- 
ments or in bulk, at any 
moment, 

The signal naturally took all 
Tonga out into the streets and 
down on to the quay, where 
the day’s festivities were to 
open with a regatta. The 
Tongans are magnificent sea- 
men, and to see them handling 
their cutters, yelling the while 
as only the black races can 
yell, is a joy anda delight. It 
is, by the way, rather ironical 
that, while the early explorers 
named the Tongansthe Friendly 
Islanders, though their tradi- 
tional welcome to a stranger was 
to “’eave ’alf a brick at ’im,” 
generally with fatal rebults, 
they named the Samoan group 
the Navigators Islands, though 
the gentle, peaceful natives are 
probably the worst seamen in 
the South Seas, and never miss 
an opportunity of upsetting 
their long whale-boats and 
drowning themselves when pos- 
sible: being admirable swim- 
mers, however, fatalities are 
not quite so frequent as they 
ought to be, 

While the regatta is in pro- 
gress the white visitors and 
residents betake themselves to 
the Desirable Villa Residence 
of white wood, which serves as 
a palace, to pay their respects 
and offer their congratulations 
to his Majesty. They are re- 
ceived at the door by a dusky 
handmaiden, who takes their 
hats and places them, for want 
of a hat-rack, upon the heads 
of plaster busts of the Emperor 
Frederic and the old Emperor 
William, which, Heaven knows 
why, adorn the front hall. 
They are ushered into the 
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throne-room, a long, narrow, 
panelled room, which rather 
suggests the gun-room at 4 
small country - house. Along 
one wall are hung enlarged 
photographs of venerable Min- 
isters of State, while beneath 
them are a series of large wood- 
en arm-chairs—the “thrones” 
—which all look as if they had 
once known the purlieus of 
Wardour Street. In front of 
the largest arm-chair is a 
pedestal draped with the red 
and white flag of Tonga, on 
which rests an enormous gold 
and bejewelled crown, obvi- 
ously from Birmingham, with 
a smaller crown by its side, 
that of the queen. Her 
Majesty is not present, but we 
are received at the door by the 
king, looking imposing but un- 
comfortable in a European 
frock-coat, cashmere trousers, 
and black boots. He gives 
each in turn a friendly hand- 
shake, and graciously permits 
us to be seated on a long row 
of chairs arranged, Christy 
Minstrel fashion, facing the 
throne. The aforesaid dusky 
handmaiden, bare-legged and 
bare - footed, and clad in a 
gaudy over-all of flowered 
cotton, brings in whisky-and- 
soda upon an_ electroplated 
tray, in which we pledge his 
Majesty’svery good health. The 
conversation languishes, for 
the king is a modest man of 
a retiring disposition. His 
tastes are largely musical, and 
he composes hymns, stamping 
them on music paper with an 
india-rubber stamp, and play- 
ing them subsequently with 
much feeling on the harmonium. 
A diversion is caused, however, 
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by the advent of a second hand- 
maiden with cigars and cigar- 
ettes. The king brightly 
remarks that, for his part, he 
prefers cigarettes to cigars—a 
fact which will surprise noue 
who have sampled the particu- 
lar brand of cigar that he 
affects, — and the audience 


.comes to an end. We retrieve 


our hats from the heads of the 
Emperor Frederic and the Em- 
peror William, and troop out 
into the grounds, making direct 
for that corner where the aged 
rascal Josefi is retailing kava 
at threepence the cocoanut- 
shellful. Kava, be it said, is 
the national beverage of the 
South Sea Islands, and is made 
in beautiful bowls with any- 
thing from four to a dozen legs, 
cut solid out of the hard wood 
of a native tree. In the old 
days the prettiest girls in the 
village used to be employed 
to chew up the root of the 
Piper methysticum, of which 
kava is made: it was then 
placed in the bowl, mixed 
with water, and served round. 
Mercifully that romantic but 
unhygienic method has fallen 
into disuse, and it is now 
pounded between two stones. 
In appearance kava is unap- 
petising, having the aspect of 
extremely muddy water, but 
there is a pleasing bite in it 
which is very grateful to the 
palate on a hot day. It has 
one curious effect in that, when 
drunk in large quantities, it 
never goes to the head, but 
only to the legs, and excessive 
indulgence in it leaves the in- 
dulger’s brain perfectly clear, 
but renders his locomotion most 
uncertain. 
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While the flavour of the 
royal whisky is being thus 
pleasantly dispelled, a sound of 
weird chanting from away be- 
hind the palace strikes the ear. 
It emanates from the throats 
of bands of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects, who are bringing him 
birthday presents from distant 
villages. Soon the first pro- 
cession winds into the palace 
grounds. It is composed of 
stalwart Tongans clad in their 
most gorgeous valas, begirt 
with brilliant sashes and wear- 
ing spotless shirts. Here and 
there one has girt a mat round 
his waist to show that he is in 
mourning. All wear wreaths 
of flowers and grasses round 
their necks, while many have 
a blossom of the scarlet hibis- 
cus tucked, like a clerk’s pen, 
behind an ear. Some are 
carrying long {cocoanut - palm 
baskets of yams and bananas, 
others are dragging on wooden 
runners huge kava roots and 
pigs roasted whole. Proces- 
sion after procession winds its 
way along the grass - grown 
road into the compound — 
where empty kerosene tins lie 
in untidy profusion—and up to 
the palace verandah, where they 
deposit their gifts before their 
ruler and his Ministers, who 
sit cross-legged on the floor 
in a semicircle. Before they 
have finished, the compound is 
so filled with roast-pig and 
other dainties dear to the 
Tongan heart that one would 
think there would be enough 
to keep the most ravenous 
monarch in food for a year. 
Later in the day, however, the 
donors will return, cut up their 
presents, take them away again, 
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and consume them at their 
leisure. 

It is now midday, and 
custom ordains that a royal 
salute shall be fired on the six 
toy cannon which have been 
dragged out into the centre of 
the fine open space adjoining 
the palace. The Tongan army 
has recently been disbanded, so 
the operation is performed by 
picked members of the police 
force — splendid men _ these, 
dressed in white valas, blue 
tunics, and brown sombreros. 
They wear no trousers or stock- 
ings, but, for this extremely 
ceremonial occasion only, they 
have encased their feet smartly, 
but uncomfortably, in white 
tennis boots. They duly fire 
some twenty-one rounds, greatly 
to the edification of the popu- 
lace, who not only delight in 
the noise, but who are also 
overwhelmed by the thought 
of what would happen to a 
foe attempting invasion when 
Tonga’s shores are so ably 
guarded. 

In the meanwhile sports have 
been proceeding with great 
energy and gusto. There are 
sack- and foot-races for the 
children, there are basikala 
(bicycle) and host (horse) races 
for their elders. A curious 
feature of the former, by the 
way, is that the Tongan, though 
he always rides a bicycle bare- 
foot, invariably insists on hav- 
ing pedals of the variety known 
as “rat-trap.” 

In the afternoon comes the 
most characteristic and the 
most remarkable feature of 
the day’s entertainments, in 
the shape of a great laka-laka, 
or native dance, executed by 
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the finest performers in a land 
where everyone takes to danc- 
ing as a duck takes to water. 
Discarding, mercifully, their 
cheap and gaudy trade blouses 
and valas, and clad instead in 
girdles of palm-leaves, kilts of 
dried grasses, and charming 
blouses of the native tapa, a 
cloth made of the bark of the 
paper mulberry, with flowers, 
scarlet, yellow, and _ white, 
woven into their hair, and with 
wristlets and anklets of dried 
leaves and grasses, the dancers 
come out into the centre of 
the field. The singers, who are 
to supply the accompaniment, 
squat down upon the ground, 
their legs crossed, and start a 
strange, curious chant, unlike 
any other music in the world, 
and very engrossing when one 
begins to understand it. The 
dancers instantly form into 
line, and to this striking ac- 
companiment embark upon a 
long, fascinating gesture dance, 
using their arms, their hands, 
and their bodies in a way that 
would give points and a beating 
to any of the modern Salome 
dancers. Now they tell a long 
battle story, of slain warriors 
and weeping maidens; now they 
act some old legend of which 
the traditional words are often 
obscure even to the natives 
themselves, though the music 
and the gestures have been 
handed down from generation 
to generation; now, sinking 
cross-legged upon the ground, 
they give a maa-ulu-ulu, a 
dance in which only their 
wonderfully supple arms and 
hands are employed in exqui- 
sitely graceful and rhythmic 
movements. Sometimes, again, 
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a party of Wallis Islanders 
would appear upon the scene, 
fantastically tricked out in all 
the colours of the rainbow, and, 
with much whirling of clubs 
and much rattling of anklets 
made of the big beans of a 
native tree, would give a wild 
and furious war-dance to the 
martial strains of an empty 
kerosene tin. 

And all the while from the 
appreciative audience would 
swell a chorus of malia/ 
malia! (bravo! bravo!), and 
ever and anon a slim and 
pretty damsel, fascinated by 
some particularly skilful piece 
of work on the part of a 
handsome dancer, would dart 
out of the crowd and fling her 
scarf about his neck by way 
of a gage damour. One of 
the parties of dancers had 
an amazing contortionist, who 
writhed on the ground in front 
of them, tying himself into 
the most horrible knots. Be- 
fore the whimsical ladies had 
done with him, not only his 
neck, but each arm and each 
leg as well, were festooned 
with scarves and flowers. 

Of all this the king, now 
accompanied by his queen, 
was a delighted spectator. 
This lady, by the way, is 
his second wife; and of his 
first matrimonial adventure 4 
quaint, and I believe perfectly 
true, story is told. There 
were two rival claimants for 
his royal hand, one of whom 
was tall and slim, while the 
other was short and not 80 
slim, and he was unable to 
make up his mind between 
them. Both ladies eame down 
to Nukualofa, and awaited his 








decision with fear and trem- 
bling. Time passed, however, 
and still he could come to no 
decision. He could not follow 
the course which would sug- 
gest itself to the minds of 
many and marry both, because 
all Tongans are members of 
a branch of the Wesleyan 
Church. In the meanwhile, 
feeling that he might want 
to get married at any minute, 
and steamers beween Tonga 
and more civilised lands being 
rather few and far between, 
he took the precaution to 
order both the wedding-cake 
and the wedding-dress from 
Auckland. The latter he had 
made with tapes inside, so 
that it could, with the aid of 
a few knots, bémade to fit 
either. At last, finding that 
his wedding to one or the 
other, he knew not which, 
seemed to be growing no 
nearer, he asked Parliament 
to make up his mind for him. 
Parliament duly decided in 
favour of one, so on the fol- 
lowing day the king prompt- 
ly married the other. When 
the servitors came to place 
the wedding-cake upon the 
table, they thought that it 
seemed extraordinarily light ; 
and when the queen cut it, 
the explanation was discovered. 
It had been eaten entirely 
hollow by white ants. Still, 
though somewhat strangely 
begun, it was a happy union. 
Her Majesty was not only a 
charming consort, but also an 
admirable housewife, who never 
allowed mere social distractions 
to interfere with her domestic 
duties. On one occasion, for 
example, when a British man- 
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of-war was lying off Nukualofa, 
she sent a message to say 
she deeply regretted that she 
could not entertain the offi- 
cers at the palace, as it was 
her washing-day. Lest, how- 
ever, she should be thought to 
be lacking in the first elements 
of hospitality, she sent down 
the pig and yams with which 
she would have regaled them, 
to be cooked and eaten on 
board. 

But to revert to the birth- 
day. Darkness fell early, as 
it always does in these parts, 
and though this in nowise 
damped the ardour of the 
dancers, for the Tongans would 
far rather dance in pitch-dark- 
ness than not at all, the ven- 
erable noblemen who formed 
the committee began to feel 
that they had had about 
enough of it. Besides, they 
were dying to make speeches, 
for every Tongan is an en- 
thusiastic orator, and though 
they had worked off a few 
harangues during the course 
of the afternoon, the circum- 
stances prevented them from 
opening the flood-gates of their 
eloquence as widely as they 
would have liked. So, by way 
of showing that the official 
programme was over, they sent 
the local brass band to march 
round the ground playing the 
National Anthem — composed 
by a German resident in New 
Zealand, but not unimpressive, 
—and repaired to a sort of 
high tea, consisting of fish, 
yams, tinned sausages, mashed 
potatoes, and the heaviest jam- 
roll that ever the hand of man 
created, with, by way of bever- 
ages, an appalling imitation of 
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coffee and beer, for those who 
were permitted it. For, by 
their excellent liquor laws, only 
such Tongans as have a special 
licence from the police are al- 
lowed to drink intoxicants, and 
the trader who supplies an un- 
licensed native with beer or 
whisky is subject to an ex- 
tremely heavy fine. In this 
connection there is an amusing 
story told about the king. In 
his young days he was by no 
means an ascetic; indeed, the 
pleasures of this life, among 
them feminine society, had de- 
cided attractions for him. Now 
it happened one evening that 
he felt just in the mood for a 
little pleasant relaxation, so he 
invited some of the daintiest 
and most attractive of his lady 
subjects to a merry supper- 
party at the palace. The yams 
were done to a turn; in the 
raw fish—a favourite Tongan 
delicacy —the royal chef had 
admittedly surpassed himself ; 
the champagne corks were pop- 
ping freely, and all seemed to 
be for the best in the best of 
possible worlds, when, by an 
unfortunate mischance, the 
chief of the police happened 
to pass that way. The sounds 
of revelry by night smote upon 
his ears, and he paused aghast. 
Could it be that the monarch 
himself was defying the laws 
of the country and setting his 
subjects a bad example? The 
matter demanded instant in- 
vestigation. He made care- 
fully - veiled inquiries of the 
chief housemaid, and his worst 
suspicions were confirmed. Not 
one of the king’s guests pos- 
sessed the necessary licence. 
To the official mind but one 
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course was open, so he repaired 
instantly to the police station, 
collected half a dozen of the 
most stalwart and most trusty 
of his minions, and, placing 
himself at their head, started 
off to raid the palace. But 
when they arrived beneath its 
wooden walls the hearts of his 
followers failed them. They 
were torn between the con- 
flicting emotions of their sense 
of duty and their loyalty to 
their ruler, and the latter sen- 
timent prevailed. So they in- 
formed their chief, gently but 
firmly, that they would have 
nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. He entreated 
them, he cajoled them, he 
commanded them, but it was 
of no avail,—not one step 
further would they take. But 
the Chief of the Police was a 
heroic man, and ready for even 
the most desperate emergency. 
If his followers failed him, he 
would, single-handed, maintain 
the honour of Tonga’s licensing 
laws. So, dismissing his force 
with a few forcible and well- 
chosen words, he swarmed up 
the supports of the verandah, 
burst into the room where the 
king was entertaining his 
guests, and, the very picture 
of outraged dignity, placed 
them under arrest. Next day 
a party of weeping and crest- 
fallen damsels appeared in the 
local court, there to pay the 
penalty for their surreptitious 
tasting of the joys of the 
kava papalangi, or white man’s 
kava. 

Hence it came about that 
while some could toast their 
monarch, their native land, their 
police force, and their parlia- 
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ment in beer, others, including 
my charming neighbour, who 
could say “yes” deliciously in 
English and wore a locket with 
a picture of Queen Mary on 
one side and of Lord Kitchener 
on the other, had to content 
themselves with ginger beer 
and imitation coffee. And so 
the evening went on. From 
the fish to the suet the flow of 
oratory went on unchecked, 
and, regardless of the increas- 
ing coldness of the former and 
the increasing heaviness of the 
latter, Tongan after Tongan 
sprang to his feet, and, with 
wordy oratory, dilated at im- 
mense length upon every sub- 
ject known to the Tongan 
mind, ever and anon spurred 
on by the admiring malias 
of his audience. Till, finally, 
the brass band collected their 
instruments and almost blew 
the roof off the shed in which 
the supper was held with a 
lusty performance of the 
National Anthem, and the 
white men present slowly 
wended their way to the cool 
and shady verandah of the 
English solicitor, there to put 
the final touch to an exhilarat- 
ing day with copious draughts 
of excellent kava Tonga and 
of no less excellent kava papa- 
langi. 

One last word. If in these 
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few notes upon Tonga I have 
dwelt largely upon the comic 
opera side of that quaint king- 
dom, it must not be thought 
that the race is one to be 
despised. The Tongans have 
their little peculiarities, but 
they are, in the main, very 
charming and very clever 
people. They have great pride 
of race, and are never tired of 
boasting that while Samoa is 
German, Tutuila is American, 
Fiji is English, and Tahiti is 
French, Tonga, though under 
British protection, is Tongan. 
Their intellectual powers, too, 
are very considerable, though 
they do not always take the 
trouble te cultivate them. Per- 
haps their greatest natural 
talents are for oratory and 
music. Except for wooden 
drums, they have no instru- 
ments; but they have splendid 
voices, and sing both native 
and European music very finely 
indeed. Personally, I greatly 
preferred the former, but to 
hear them sing the Hallelujah 
Chorus unaccompanied—a feat 
on which they particularly 
pride themsel ves—is something 
of a revelation. A fine people 
they are in many ways, but, as 
usual, contact with the white 
man has not been an unmixed 
blessing. 
Doucias HOARE. 
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THE ORIGINAL MARMION. 


Way Marmion? Sir Walter 
always declared that his am- 
biguous hero was a pure fig- 
ment of his imagination, and, 
so far as the actual personality 
of the noble who had fought 
at Bosworth field is concerned, 
no doubt this was strictly 
true. But we remember that 
thirty years ago, when the 
‘World’ was publishing its 
disconcerting Letters to Cel- 
ebrities, it addressed a cer- 
tain popular and polyglot 
Dean something in this wise: 
“You, sir, have many points 
in common with Professor M.” 
(another flamboyant littérateur 
of the day). “In one respect 
you differ: he quotes many 
books which he has never read ; 
you, sir, have read many books 
which you never quote.” Now, 
the Wizard of the North did 
both; for he certainly quoted 
by the dozen delightful “Old 
Plays” which neither he nor 
anybody else had ever read; 
while he had read vast num- 
bers of books which coloured 
his writings and his style both 
in the novels and the poems, 
but which he would probably 
have found it hard to quote 
himself. Of this class were 
probably the chequered records 
of the Marmion family. One 
incident in the lurid career of 
the earlier barons of the house 
was certainly known to Scott ; 
and indeed where is the chron- 
icler of the time who has not 
somewhat to say of God’s ven- 
geance on sacrilege as_illus- 
trated in the doom of the 
desecrator of the abbey ehurch 
of Coventry? Who did not 


know, among genealogists and 
antiquaries, of the family of 
Marmion and its claim to the 
hereditary right of appear- 
ing as King’s Champion? If 
the poet knew the story of 
the Marmions at all, he knew 
enough to justify him in 
selecting one of the race for 
his questionable protagonist. 
For from the very begin- 
ning the atmosphere of im- 
posture clings round the 
family. That they came from 
Normandy is undoubted; but 
a dozen villages there, includ- 
ing Fontenaye, bear the suffix 
of Marmion, and it is quite as 
likely that a Marmion who 
fought at Hastings was a 
plebeian who teok his name 
from the hamlet where he was 
born, as that he was a baron 
who gave his name toit. He 
may have been a Taillebois or 
a Boteler, or, as one suggested 
etymology for the name hints, 
connected closely with the 
scullery. In any case, the 
Lord of Fontenaye who ap- 
pears in the Roman de Rou 
as seeking for perjured Harold 
up and down the battlefield is 
never called Marmion at all, 
while the Marmion who is 
really spoken of as in the fight 


is not the Robert for whom’, 


the claim is made, but “old 
Roger.” Next, the estates 
which are supposed to have 
been granted to this Robert 
for his prowess in the field 
appear in Domesday Book as 
the property of a “ Dispen- 
sator.” It is possible that 
Robert Marmion held some 
office which entitled him to 
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that name; but it is equally 
robable, considering the ways 
of the family, that he tricked 
the Dispenser out of his estates. 
Chivalrous conduct in the wars 
was no more incompatible with 
the basest treachery, and even 
crime, than it is now; Shake- 
speares coward conspirator 
Aumerle is the same who dies 
a hero at Agincourt as Duke 
of York. Amid the sugared 
venom of Jeffrey’s attack on 
Scott’s poems his contempo- 
raries found one palpable hit, 
when he laid it down as impos- 
sible that a knight of high 
breeding and renown could 
have been privy to a base 
forgery; but this simply proved 
that the critie had not read 
his law-books, for the records 
of early English constitutional 
history bristle with evidence 
of the malpractices, and mean 
malpractices at that, of the 
sheriffs—gentlemen every one, 
and often men of unblemished 
reputation for eourage and 
patriotism. People like Robin 
Hood’s Sheriff of Nottingham, 
who is held up to obloquy by 
the ballad- monger, were no 
doubt hated simply because 
they tried to punish deer- 
stealers; but extortion and 
chicanery were for a time all 
but universal in the sheriffs’ 
courts, and forgery a thing 
not unknown. To take but 
one instance: a widow in Nor- 
folk prosecutes her husband’s 
murderer, one Brode. The 
writ for this man’s arrest is 
duly issued to the sheriff (by 
the way, a Marmien was at 
one time de jure sheriff of 
Norfolk, but not de facto, for 
the county disowned and 
rejected him), who after long 


delays announces that “Crode” 
cannot be found; he does not 
know any one of the name. 
Of course he does not, for he 
or his learned clerks have 
simply altered the name for a 
consideration of some kind. 
As to monastic forgeries, they 
were plentiful as blackberries. 
But we return to our Mar- 
mions. Robert of that ilk, 
having somehow gotten the 
Tamworth estates, found him- 
self patron and guardian of 
the ladies’ convent of Poles- 
worth, said to have been 
founded by Edith, the saint- 
ed daughter of a mythical 
Ecbright, king of all the West 
of England. Fabulous as the 
foundress may have been, the 
estates of the nuns were sub- 
stantial enough, and Robert 
Marmion, interpreting “patron- 
age” and “ guardianship ” after 
the manner of his kind, simply 
confiscated the lands and drove 
the prioress Oseyth and her 
ladies to take refuge in a cell 
of theirs at Oldbury, not far 
off. But he had underestimated 
the character of Saxon saints, 
who were no cringing depend- 
ants of great houses as in 
Normandy, but apt, especially 
if they happened to be kings’ 
daughters, to be tall women of 
their hands and ill ones to have 
a blood-feud with. To Robert, 
therefore, within a _ twelve- 
month and a day of his mis- 
deed, as he lay in bed snoring 
off the effect of a mighty feast 
at which he had entertained 
the neighbouring marauders, 
including his ‘“swarne brodyr ” 
the baron of Somerville, there 
appeared, before he was advised 
thereof, a phantom nun, seem- 
ingly the princess Edith herself, 
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with a crosier in her hand, 
and ordered him incontinently 
to restore their lands to the 
ladies and the ladies to their 
home. Then saying, “‘ And for 
that you schuld ne this thing 
forgett” (which sounds sus- 
piciously like a line of a poem), 
“the seyde lady hym smotte 
under the syde with the poynt 
of her croyse, so vanished 
away, and the seyde Robert” 
lay and roared for his swarne 
brodyr and his friends “that 
arboryd in his castyll,” who, 
sure enough, found the bed- 
clothes all bloody from the 
wound, “as if he had byn at 
a mortail batyll, with which 
wonde he might have no rest.” 
It does not seem, however, that 
they saw any wound, and the 
proud scoffer, if he had existed 
in those days, might well have 
argued that the baron was 
suffering from a nightmare, a 
colic, and a bleeding at the 
nose—all perfectly natural 
under the circumstances. 
However, the sworn brother 
was a practical man: he put 
Robert first of all between 
clean sheets; then made him 
to be confessyd of a pryst, and 
to promise restitution; where- 
upon he went off to sleep like 
any chrisom child, “and when 
he wakenyde he feyld no man- 
ner of grevance, and the wonde 
that he had in his syde of the 
croyse of Sent Edyth was all 
woll without blemych.” But 
once bitten twice shy, and next 
morning Robert Marmion and 
his meinie rode off to Oldbury, 
fetched back the poor dis- 
possessed nuns, and reinstalled 
them at Polesworth with all 
due honours. 

There is a suspicion of Chat- 
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terton about the intermittently 
archaic English of this record, 
which is pretty plainly a late 
monastic forgery; but it is in 
Dugdale, who says he took it 
from a manuscript shown him 
by Ann Lady Ferrers in 1636 ; 
and whatever is in Dugdale 
was surely known to Scott. 
Sacrilege, whether at Poles- 
worth or at Fontevraud, was 
a trifle to the Marmions; but 
their earlier exploits pale before 
those of Robert the third baron, 
a fair representative of the 
robber nobles who in the reign 
(if reign it may be called) of 
Stephen did their best to make 
England another Rhineland or 
Swabia. Marmion was of 
course of the King’s party, and 
when the Empress Maud cap- 
tured her rival, she confiscated 
Tamworth and gave it to a 
Beauchamp; but by some 
trickery or other Robert was 
presently back (about 1143) in 
his town and tower, and busily 
engaged in a private war of 
his own with Ranulph Earl 
of Chester, who had a strong 
castle at Coventry, not far off. 
Thither Marmion marched at 
the head of a crowd of wastrels 
and masterless men, and, such 
a crew being in no condition to 
besiege a castle, burst into 
the neighbouring Benedictine 
priory, drove out the monks, 
and turned their church into a 
fortalice, to protect which he 
had a number of pits dug in the 
adjacent streets, and lightly 
covered over with earth, Ban- 
nockburn fashion, that assail- 
ants might fall therein. But 
though her walls did not actu- 
ally sweat blood, as they did 
in the like case of Geoffrey de 
Mandeville at the great abbey 
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of Ramsey, Holy Church could 
avenge herself. So, faring 
forth one day, without his 
harness, to reconnoitre the 
Earl’s position, Marmion fell, 
in strict fulfilment of Scripture, 
into the ditch which he had 
digged for others, and broke 
his leg in one of his own 
pitfalls. Thereupon a cobbler 
who had been standing by 
rushed upon the helpless man 
and plunged his murderous 
shoemaker’s knife into his 
bowels, and, his crew scatter- 
ing in dismay, a soldier of the 
Earl’s hacked off the baron’s 
head at his leisure. The ex- 
communicated trunk was con- 
veyed to Polesworth, where the 
poor nuns durst not lay it in 
consecrated ground, but buried 
it in an orchard, until it was 
exhumed by the dead man’s 
heir, and a part of it sent to 
the abbey of Barbery in Nor- 
mandy, said to have been 
founded by the family. Thus 
the mortal remains of the 
hybrid baron were divided be- 
tween his two countries; but 
his soul, according to Matthew 
Paris, is gnawed upon by 
eternal death—a phrase which 
so took the fancy of other 
chroniclers that they repeated 
it one after another, with the 
addition of the fearsome fate 
of the impious baron’s lieu- 
tenant (or is it Geoffrey de 
Mandeville’s?), “a man whose 
trade it was to break and burn 
churches.” Which miscreant 


sailing on the sea with his wife, 
the ship, as though she had 
borne another Bacchus, stuck 
fast in mid-ocean. The dis- 
mayed seamen cast lots to 
discover their Jonah, and of 
course found him in the person 
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of the impious understrapper, 
who was forthwith committed 
to the sea with his wife and 
his ill-gotten gains (a most un- 
likely touch this last) in an open 
boat, which boat with its wicked 
cargo was at once swallowed 
by a whirlpool “into eternity,” 
the ship sailing peacefully on. 
There was at least no mon- 
otony about the family. The 
fifth lord, a Robert again, is 
celebrated by the chroniclers 
of the family as a shining 
example of learning and recti- 
tude in high places: his con- 
temporaries might possibly have 
quoted with regard to him 
the words of St Paul as to 
the prevalence of quite differ- 
ent qualities in high places. 
Notably the burgesses of 
Bristol might have done so; 
for he was, for his undoubted 
judicial cleverness, appointed 
one of the second Henry’s 
justices in eyre, or itinerant 
justices; and coming in the 
year 1189 to the western city 
on circuit, and not being met 
with such pomp and circum- 
stance as he conceived to be 
his due, he fined those burgesses 
what was then the huge sum 
of a hundred pounds. <A good 
judge he may have been, but, 
like the Duke of Savoy, his 
geographical position prevented 
him from being an honest man. 
He had estates in nine English 
counties, and all his legal 
acumen was exerted to avoid 
paying any dues thereon to the 
king. For example, he held 
the castle and fief of Llan- 
stephan in Cardiganshire: if 
any man might have been ex- 
pected to pay towards the 
expense of a Welsh war it 
was assuredly he; but when 
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such occurred he pleaded that 
he was already serving in 
the army in person, though 
apparently he was “on circuit ” 
all the time. He had evidently 
taken kindly to some of the 
little ways of the Principality. 
Whatever he was asked to 
contribute to, including even 
the ransoming of Coeur-de-Lion 
from his Austrian prison, 
Marmion found some way of 
escape, until at last in 1199 
it was proved that he had 
never paid any taxes at all. 
Yet he died heavily in debt to 
Samson and Aaron of London. 
And here comes in the curi- 
ous crookedness of the family. 
Those debts were the result 
of patriotism ; for little as he 
serupled to rob the king’s ex- 
chequer, Robert Marmion was 
willing to risk his all against 
tyranny. It seems strange to 
us to hear of a patriotic noble 
fighting under the banner of 
a king of France against his 
own liege lord of England; but 
when that liege lord is a John 
Lackland weunderstand. Tam- 
worth was bravely defended in 
its lord’s absence against the 
tyrant, and successfully ; but to 
this we may set down the heavy 
item of debt incurred with the 
Semitic usurers of London. 
Last of all comes this man’s 
grandson, Philip—last, that is, 
of the Marmion lords of Tam- 
worth,—who developed all the 
qualities, good and bad, of his 
race. He was on the winning 
side in the Barons’ War, and 
when after Evesham fight the 
estates of the “ Disinherited” 
were divided, his share in- 
cluded lands in six counties. 
Fighting man as he was, he 
yet exhibited all the petty 
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meannesses which sullied the 
scutcheon of the Marmions. 
Sheriff of Norfolk for a time 
—a brief time, for the hard- 
bitten East- Anglian squires 
would have none of him,—he 
yet was often in trouble for 
stealing of the king’s deer. He 
was always in the law courts: 
at one time for poaching in 
the river Anker on preserved 
water of his neighbour Sir 
Thomas de Clinton, who gal- 
lantly waived his rights in 
favour of Philip himself, his 
wife and his daughters (he had 
no legitimate son), who were 
apparently expected to fish for 
themselves. At another time 
Marmion endeavours to estab- 
lish the gruesome claim to 
maintain and occupy half a 
dozen gibbets on his land: a 
jury allows him one, and fines 
him for false pretences with 
regard to the others. Tricky 
as he was, he was once hoist 
with his own petard; for re- 
turning by land from King 
Henry’s expedition to Gascony 
in 1254, he with other barons 
was banqueted by the burghers 
of Pons in Poitou with many 
asseverations of loyalty. But, 
said they, for the English to 
feast with arms by their side 
were to show distrust; 0’ 
God’s name let them sit un- 
armed. But to them, as they 
sat disordered in their cups, 
a mob of townsfolk broke in, 
crying that the English re- 
tainers were harrying peaceful 
burgesses, and they must have 
all to ward. My lords reached _ 
for their arms, but found none, 
and so must meekly go to jail, 
whence they probably had to 
ransom themselves. Certainly 
Henry III. did little for them ; 
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but Marmion was back on his 
lands by Christmastide. Like 
many men of cunning and 
chicanery, he became imbecile 
in his latter days, and the man- 
agement of his still vast estates 
had to be committed to trustees. 

Now this curious and cheq- 
uered family history might 
well have been—we might al- 
most say must have been— 
known to Scott, and would 
certainly justify him in at- 
tributing to a Marmion at 
once a dubious character for 
honesty and an unimpeachable 
one for bravery. The legend- 
ary connection of the name 
with Norham is indicated by 
himself in a note on the poem. 
William Marmion, of a col- 
lateral line of the Tamworth 
stock, settled in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, is challenged by 
a lady unnamed, but presum- 
ably his intended wife, to go 
to the most dangerous place 
in England, to win renown for 
her and for a helmet which she 
sends him. With sound in- 
stinct for danger, he goes 
straight to Norham, where 
Thomas de Grey (governor, 
1319) is blithe to give him 
his chance, and sends him out 
single- handed to encounter 
forty Scottish troopers from 
Berwick. He is naturally 
pulled off his horse in a trice, 
seemingly without doing much 
damage, but is rescued by 
Grey, and the story ends as 
usual with the defeat of the 
Scots, who must have made 
good use of their time, for fifty 
horses were taken from the 
forty of them. The story is, 
or was, well known from Bishop 
Percy’s ballad, “The Hermit 
of Warkworth,” in which the 


prominent point is the sinful 
coquetry of the challenge by the 
lady, for which she dearly paid. 

But of the career of the 
worst of all the wild race Scott 
can hardly have had know- 
ledge, for his sordid story has 
only just been unearthed from 
among Lord Middleton’s family 
papers at Wollaton Hall by 
Mr W. H. Stevenson. William 
Marmion was no doubt of the 
illegitimate stock of Philip 
Marmion’s bastard son, and 
“mauvais sang ne _ peut 
mentir.” When the bulk of 
the estates passed through 
Philip’s heiresses to the Fre- 
villes first, and then to the 
Willoughbys of Wollaton and 
a dozen other places in Eng- 
land, the Marmions by courtesy 
clung like limpets, for its sins, 
to the new great house. Wol- 
laton, said William, with the 
proper pride of a parasite, had 
never laeked its Marmion. 
And they seem to have 


played their parts worthily 


as members of the great host 
of gentlemen -dependants who 
were one of the curses of 
domestic life in the sixteenth 
century. Idle and dissolute, 
always hungry to increase 
their pitiful pay — William 
Marmion’s was three pounds 
a year—by the basest com- 
plaisance and even roguery, 
they furnished history with 
such examples as Derham, the 
corrupter of the unhappy girl 
Catherine Howard, the drama 
and romance with a Toby 
Belch, a Parolles, an Iago, 
and a Richard Varney; in- 
deed, Scott might well have 
taken the character of the. 
villain of ‘Kenilworth’ from 
that of William Marmion. 
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Descended of a race of syco- 
phants, he devoted all his 
energies to the fostering of 
domestic discords, in hopes 
to fish in such troubled waters ; 
and the tragic happenings 
which ensued from the plots 
of him and his likes were set 
down a century or more after- 
wards by one who had the 
proofs of his villainy before 
her — Cassandra Willoughby, 
afterwards first duchess of 
Chandos —in that clear and 
vigorous style which was still 
part of an educated English- 
woman's equipment, before 
vapours and megrims rendered 
intelligence unfashionable. 

Sir Francis Willoughby, 
builder of the noble man- 
sion of Wollaton, a relative 
of the first martyr of the 
North-West Passage, was a 
weak, amiable man, who well- 
nigh ruined his princely for- 
tunes by speculations in iron 
and glass-making. Yet he 
could be canny enough on 
occasion, and once actually ran 
away from “Killingworth” to 
avoid the honour of knight- 
hood at the hands of spacious 
Elizabeth, and the spacious 
visit to Wollaton which would 
have been the natural sequel 
of the Queen’s condescension. 
He had the misfortune to 
marry a hysterical wife, a 
Lyttleton of Worcestershire ; 
whereas his relatives would 
have preferred that he should 
remain a bachelor and heirless. 
So would his Marmions; and 
no sooner were the young folks 
married, in 1564, than the 
whole army of led - captains 
descended on the unhappy 
bride, calumniated her to her 
husband in every possible 
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way, and contrived to pro- 
duce estrangement where hap- 
piness should surely have 
reigned,—for ladies who love 
not their lords do not often 
bear them twelve children in 
sixteen years. At the head 
of this vile cabal were William 
Marmion and one Cludde (is 
it possible that Mr Stanley 
Weyman fetched his villain 
from Wollaton?), and their 
machinations, as narrated by 
Cassandra, were truly dia- 
bolical. Unhappily they were 
backed up, doubtless from 
ulterior motives, by Lady 
Arundell, Sir Francis’s sis- 
ter, and in such circumstances 
commend us to a sister-in-law ! 
A simple purchase of diamonds 
(for which she paid) for Lady 
Willoughby by Sir Thomas 
Stanhope is construed into 
evidence of criminal inti- 
macy; she cannot visit a 
friend without being spied 
upon; Sir Francis discusses 
his plans with ‘“ Mary, his 
fool”’—a curious choice of a con- 
fidant—in her presence, with- 
out consulting her. The 
household became a_ perfect 
inferno, for Lady Willoughby 
was no patient Grizell, and 
Cassandra tells us how poor 
peaceable Sir Thomas Cocking, 
supping with her and her lord, 
put his finger between the bark 
and the tree, and tried to allay 
strife, addressing my lady with 
somewhat clerical unction as 
“my dear sister,” and begging 
her to think less hardly of the 
gentlemen retainers. She bade 
him “ fall to his meat if he had 
no other speeches to impart to 
her,” which was rude, but pos- 
sibly justified. So, too, when 
Lady Arundell came to visit her 
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brother, his wife transferred 
herself and hers to the vicarage. 
But Willoughby himself acted 
like a fool; when he left his 
lady for a long sojourn in other 
parts of his immense estates he 
actually put Marmion, Cludde, 
and their crewin command, with 
orders to control his wife’s con- 
duct: she might not order a 
horse without their permission ; 
she might not spend a penny 
beyond what was required for 
her breakfast, dinner, and 
supper; she might not even 
tend her own children. No 
wonder that when Elizabethan 
squires could so play the ass, 
Elizabethan dramatists were 
at no loss for models for their 
Shallows and their Ague- 
cheeks. However, Sir Francis 
had not married an Amy 
Robsart: no sooner was he 
gone than his wife gave the 
parasites notice to quit: not 
they, they said; and she like 
a brave woman went down in 
person to turn them out. But 
when Cludde met her with his 
sword under his arm, Varney- 
wise, she screamed murder, 
and sent her maids to raise 
the town (of Kinsbury). The 
town rose fast enough, and 
guarded her in safety to the 
Vicarage again. But such 
sympathy availed little, for 
the Marmions and the Cluddes 
still held their own. 
Temporary ‘deliverance was 
at hand. The poor lady had 
no surviving son, and Sir 
Francis, to perpetuate the 
family name, married his 


daughter Bridget, herself a very 
pretty termagant, to a distant 
kinsman, Percival Willoughby 
of Kent, who, apart from a 
pretty knack of writing a love- 
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letter and turning a sonnet, 
seems to have been no wiser 
a man than his father-in-law. 
At all events, he introduced a 
fresh ingredient into the caul- 
dron of domestic discord at 
Wollaton by the importation 
of Francis Conrados, an alleged 
Frenchman, but doubtless the 
same Italian villain who, to- 
gether with Borachio, slan- 
dered the lady Hero in Messina. 
Two of a trade do not agree, 
and the old-established para- 
sites loved not the newcomer, 
to whom Percival was foolishly 
attached, and who presumed 
so faras to demand Marmion’s 
chamber for his own. But 
they soon found it expedient to 
make common cause, and when 
young Willoughby, in disgust 
at his impertinence, dismissed 
Conrados, they devised a truly 
Machiavellian plot. They sub- 
orned the discarded bravo to 
write a letter to his master in 
which he accused the latter 
of infamous ingratitude, with 
hints of worse; and of practis- 
ing against his father-in-law’s 
life: which letter Marmion and 
Cludde contrived to have 
delivered not to Sir Percival 
but to Sir Francis. The result 
must at first have surpassed 
their expectations : Sir Francis 
never forgave his son-in-law ; 
Percival’s own father blamed 
his son for being too familiar 
with Conrados, when suddenly 
that black-hearted one proved 
his mettle by offering to make 
a clean breast of it fora matter 
of forty pound. He did not 
get his money, but William 
Marmion got his dismissal. 
Forced to quit the flesh-pots 
of his beloved Wollaton, he 
took refuge in the service of the 
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famous Countess of Shrews- 
bury, and there immediately 
began to play his pranks again. 
But Bess of Hardwick was a 
very different mistress from 
poor Lady Willoughby, and as 
Marmion must needs foment 
strife somehow, he found it 
better to side with her against 
the Earl, then the keeper of 
the Queen of Scots. He wrote 
to his old master, who still 
retained a foolish affection 
for the man, blabbing out all 
the domestic troubles of the 
Shrewsburys, vaguely alluding 
to “Skottyshe regiment” (he 
had either read or heard of the 
**Monstrous Regiment”), and 
deprecating with crocodile tears 
the wicked things still said of 
him as a mischief-maker. He 
had even been accused (he 
wasna blate, this Master Wil- 
liam Marmion) by Shrewsbury 
of being “ the cawse that abate- 
ment was made of his allow- 
ance for the Lady of Skott- 
lande’s dyat.” The result is 
that husband and wife agree 
in one thing: that Marmion’s 
room is preferable to his com- 
pany.. Vainly he tries to dis- 
guise the fact. In one line he 
is sure that the Earl loves him 
too well to let him go: in the 
next, “My Lord makes men 
believe that he will feight with 
me in his own person; but use 
makes his feight terrible par- 
fecte,” and William fears for 
his life. He endeavours to 
represent the whole affair of 
his dismissal as a providential 
opportunity for his restoration 
to Wollaton, and in the mean- 
time asks the favour of a trifling 
beneficiary lease or two. 

It is quite possible that Sir 
Francis was mad enough to 
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take this man back; if so, his 
presence at Wollaton would 
account for much of the crown- 
ing tragedy. For now ensued 
one of those dark domestic 
crimes which stained the an- 
nals of the later years of 
Elizabeth and the earlier days 
of James I. The stories of 
Amy Robsart and of Sir 
Thomas Overbury are more 
or less known to the world; 
but with all the family papers, 
as yet untampered with, before 
her, the Duchess of Chandos 
could not tell what was the 
real fate of her unhappy an- 
cestor. It is only certain 
that as soon as the first Lady 
Willoughby was dead, Sir 
Francis, crazy with hatred of 
Percival, and determined to 
disappoint him if possible by 
the coming of a son and heir, 
actually sent his servants to 
London to find him a wife. 
They found one—a lady of 
great personal beauty, but who 
“had been called in question 
for her honesty and who was 
separated from her husband,” 
that husband, strangely enough, 
bearing the name of Tamworth. 
Old Sir Francis fell into a 
dotage about her. She and 
her “cavaliere servante,” one 
Michael Mullins, well -nigh 
stripped the clothes from the 
old man’s back, sold his timber, 
“as if they gave one-half to 
have the other fetched away,” 
and now, as Percival said, 
“when they have plumed him 
bare, he may sit like a bird 
to be a scorn to all the world.” 
But many of the late Lady 
Willoughby’s jewels were in 
the hands of Percival’s wife, 
and when the new mistress 
would have come at them, 
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Percival’s wife approved her- 
self an Elizabethan both in 
words and action, and held 
them fast. The “wicked ser- 
vants” were foiled for once. 

The woman and her “min- 
nion” had now no further use 
for Sir Francis: they had him 
away to London, and what 
happened to him there no one 
ever knew. All that Percival 
could learn of him was that 
he was kept a prisoner in the 
house which they had hired 
for him, and that he sat there 
“haling for breath,’ denied 
to all his friends, and without 
a creature whom he knew 
suffered to approach him. 
There was a strong suspicion 
that he died by slow poisoning, 
and a still stronger suspicion 
that madam would endeavour 
to palm off a supposititious heir 
upon the family. How strong 
the doubts on the latter point 
were is shown by the fact that 
Percival was actually able to 
obtain from the Queen a troop 
of guards to beset the house 
and prevent even a warming- 
pan being introduced. The 
estates involved in the suc- 
cession were still enormous. 
But, possibly in consequence 
of this most unconstitutional 
state of siege, the baby when 
it came proved to be a girl. 
My Lady Light o’ Love bore 
her widowhood easily; in a 
few months she married Lord 
Wharton; but she never ceased 
to harry poor Percival with 
claims and contentions, inso- 
much that that unhappy man 
was at one time “commanded 
to the Fleet” prison, and had 
to make his peace with the 
Lord Burghley by the present 
of a gelding. 
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What share William Mar- 
mion had in this grim tragedy 
does not appear. He seems 
to have been thrown into the 
background by the arrival of 
a@ worse man, one Fisher; but 
as late as 1586 he is spoken 
of in the Willoughby papers 
as “Cousin Marmione.” There- 
after he disappears from the 
scene, and with him all record 
of the descendants of the 
ancient lords of Tamworth. 
Shakerley Marmion, a drama- 
tist of no mean powers, be- 
longed to the great house, but 
to a branch which had allied 
itself with London wealth. 

As a record of English dom- 
estic life “on the heights” this 
last story, sordid as it is, is not 
without its interest. But the 
main purpose of our narrative 
is to show that Scott did not 
choose the name of Marmion 
at random; that he did know, 
and must have known, enough 
of the variegated history of the 
earlier Marmions to induce him 
to select their name as that of 
his tarnished hero, They were 
at least bold figures on the 
pictured page of history. IIl- 
regulated as it was, their vital 
force and personality was great. 
They were as far superior in 
human interest to the carpet- 
knights of their time or later 
—the Gavestons and the 
Despensers—as is their myth- 
ical kinsman Marmion to the 
blameless but shadowy De 
Wilton, or erring Constance 
to the gentle Clare. Like 
Bertram Risingham— 


‘¢ Fell as they were in act and mind, 
They left no bolder heart behind.” 


A. T. S. Goopricx. 
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EL DORADO. 


THE captains who followed 
Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
last voyage were told that he 
had received from Sir Robert 
Dudley “a strong assurance 
that yet there remained, out 
of the hands of all the Kings 
and Princes in Christendom, 
in the South part of America 
the very magazine of all rich 
metals and such an Empire 
as whosoever shall have the 
fortune to conquer it shall so 
darken all the actions either 
of Cortes or Pescaro [Pizarro, 
to wit] that nothing but 
poverty will appear in their 
deeds, neither Mexico nor 
Peru be worthy to be com- 
pared with it, and what Prince 
soever shall possess it, shall 
be lord of more gold, of a 
mere beautiful Empire, and 
of more cities and people than 
either the King of Spain, or 
the great Turk.” 

This was the mighty prize 
for which Raleigh ventured 
his head and the wrecks of 
his fortune. He might present 
his secret ambition to the eyes 
of James I. and Mr Secretary 
Winwood under the species of 
a story of a very dubious mine 
on the banks of the Orinoco. 
He must speak to the level of 
those whom he was bound to 
persuade. But he was no poor 
“‘mycher,” to risk all for a 
mine found in a desert and 
rifled on the sly. What he 
saw in his day-dreams was 
the gorgeous mirage which 
showed the lake Parima, the 
city Manoa, or Paytiti, or Enim, 


or of the Omaguas, for by 
many names men knew it, and 
“El Dorado,” the gold -clad 
king. Mirage it was—the 
projection on to the haze of 
a fantastic picture of those 
realities the lake city of 
Mexico, the treasures of the 
Incas, and the wealth torn 
from the Chibchas on the 
tableland of Bogota by Belal- 
cazar and Jimenez de Quesada. 
Pedestrian historical criticism 
has found the original of El 
Dorado in priest - kings of 
Guatavita and elsewhere, who 
sacrificed to the demons of 
lakes and rivers by covering 
themselves with gold-dust and 
bathing in the waters. There 
may have been priest - kings 
and sacrifices, but the Spanish 
followers of Cortes and Pizarro, 
Belalcazar and Quesada, had no 
need of them. The northern 
continent could dream dreams 
of a country of El Dorado 
without stimulus from any 
such legend. Quivira lacks 
the melody of El Dorado and 
its feverish suggestion. There- 
fore its name and story have 
not lingered in the ears of men. 
But it was also an exciting 
dream. If it had an earthly 
original, then it was founded 
on New Mexico, with its popu- 
lation of Pueblo Indians. But 
New Mexico was discovered in 
the search for Quivira, and 
Quivira was another “poten- 
tiality of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” generated 
by the longings of men who 
imagined a “time future” 
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which should be a repetition 
of “time past” in Mexico, 
Peru, and Bogota. When 
Charles II. was our king, 
and Seignelay was Minister 
to Louis XIV., a fluent 
Spanish - American “ picaro,” 
who called himself Don Diego 
de Pemalosa, could obtain a 
hearing and money in London 
and Paris by promising to 


show the way to Quivira._ 


And what could be more 
natural than the persistence 
of a day-dream born of the 
gnawing hunger of the “tard- 
venus” of the adventurers 
who came to “the magazine 
of all rich metals” too late 
to share in the plunder of 
Astecs, Incas, and Chibchas ? 

Was it not most credible 
that somewhere between the 
Andes and the ocean, or in 
some region north of Mexico, 
there should exist other Indian 
kingdoms rich in accumulated 
stores of gold, silver, and 
emeralds? The people of the 
coasts had told Cortes of the 
city of the Astecs and Pizarro 
of Cuzco, and they told true. 
The Indian tribes of the 
forests told other adventurers 
of peoples rich in gold who 
dwelt farther on. They be- 
lieved, perhaps, a quarter of 
what they said, but chiefly 
they were desirous to send the 
plundering intruder away from 
their homes. He, for his 
part, believed, being deceived 
by fallacious probability and 
his own greed. So they went 
swarm after swarm from the 
coast of Venezuela inland, or 
across the Andes to the val- 
leys of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco. Gonzalo de Pizarro 








the magnanimous, the German 
Welsers who served Charles V., 
Malaver de Sylva, Quesada 
and his brother Hernan, and 
his son- or nephew- in-law 
Antonio de Berrio, Pedro de 
Ursua, and the tyrant Lope 
de Aguirre, and our Raleigh— 


‘Comme un vol de Gerfauts hors des 
charnier natal 
Fatigués de porter leurs misdres 


hautaines 

De Palos de Moguer, routiers et 
capitaines 

Partaient ivres d’un réve héroique et 
brutal.” 


If to be “unchangeable of 
purpose” and “of endurance 
beyond mortal man”; if to 
march with an undaunted 
heart through darkness and 
starvation, surrounded by a 
thousand shapes of death, into 
the unknown, was heroic,—then 
the men who went in search of 
El Dorado were heroes. If to 
have before your eyes, as your 
reward, heaps of gold and 
baskets full of jewels; if to 
press towards the prize with- 
out pity, through butchery and 
destruction, is brutal,—then 
they were brutes. The ques- 
tion which M. Taine put to 
himself, after reading the Com- 
mentaries of Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, occurs to us at every 
stage—“Of what were these 
men made?” and we have to 
answer it as he did, “ Appar- 
ently of iron.” Nothing short 
of an iron strength of body and 
of will could have borne Alvar 
Nufiez Carbeza de Vaca and 
his companions through eight 
years of devious wandering 
among “pueblo” and hunter 
Indians between Florida and 
Mexico. He is not among the 
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seekers for an El Dorado. Ship- 
wreck in 1528 sent him on 
his years of adventure till he 
reached the settlements of his 
countrymen. But the tales he 
brought of what he had seen 
stimulated the hopes of gold- 
hunters. When Marcos de 
Niza, the Franciscan Friar, was 
sent to explore the road and 
came back with circumstantial 
tales of cities “great and gay,” 
and also rich in gold, Cibola and 
others, which he said he had 
seen, then Antonio de Mendoza, 
the Viceroy, sent out the great 
expedition of Francisco Vaz- 
quez Coronado. It ranged far 
and wide for three years, find- 
ing no cities of prodigious 
wealth but only “pueblos” of 
Indians and hunter tribes. The 
adventurers came back, such of 
them, that is, as did not leave 
their bones in the desert, curs- 
ing Marcos for a lying friar. 
Perhaps he was. Perhaps he 
was only the victim of a dream 
generated by credulity in the 
fumes of an overheated head, 
“ chimzera bombinans in vacuo.” 
Knowledge was increased. The 
way for the settlement of 
New Mexico was cleared. The 
Spaniards learnt that the 
hoped-for strait, which should 
supply a waterway between 
the oceans on either side of 
New Spain, was very remote, if 
it existed at all. But no vast 
treasures were gained among 
the open plains, barren hill- 
sides, cafions, and salt-deserts 
of the north. Quivira could 
not be so persistent a mirage 
and ignis fatuus as the kingdom 
of Manoa and the lake of 
Parima and the Emperor El 
Dorado, who reigned in the 


El Dorado. 
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imaginations of men hungry 
for gold, somewhere in the 
angle formed by the Andes and 
the Cordilleras and the moun- 
tains which range along the 
southern shore of the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

Here was the country of the 
great tropical forests. He who 
will pierce through them must 
cut his way in thedark. Under. 
growth and parasites hanging 
from the branches fill the spaces 
between the trunks of the trees. 
The bird and insect life goes 
on high above on the upper 
branches. Below is darkness 
and silence. The explorer must 
hew his way through, fortunate 
if he cuts a mile of tunnel in a 
day, and happy if he is not 
captured by swarms of minute 
vermin, who flay and enflame 
him and drive him frantic, 
Here are the disputed main 
courses and the innumerable 
tributaries of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon or the Amazons, 
which is also the Marajion, the 
Orellana, the Solimédes. When 
the snows melt on the moun- 
tains, the rivers flood many 
thousand square miles of forest. 
When the waters recede, the 
land steams under the rays of 
the tropical sun, and the air is 
blocked with insect life. “ An- 
dando de Sierra en Sierra, Por 
orillas de la Mar,” wandering 
from chain to chain of moun- 
tains by the shores of the 
floods, seeking the way to the 
golden kingdom, the adven- 
turers plunged into the forests, 
cutting their road through the 
undergrowth, or descended the 
rivers on rafts. The Indians 
they brought to carry their 
burdens perished by the way. 
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Their clothes rotted off them. 
They died of fever and hunger, 
of the bites of serpents, or 
by the poisoned bolts of the 
Indians. After years of struggle 
a handful of survivors came 
back, as Gonzalo de Pizarro 
and the remnant of his band 
returned to Quito. He and 
the other “caballeros ” refused 
to put on the seven suits of 
clothes which was all the little 
settlement could collect for 
them, for they said they would 
share to the end with their 
men. They marched to the 
Church as they had struggled 
out of the “Country of the 
Cinnamon Trees.” In years of 
adventure their clothes had 
dropped away in rags. They 
were half covered by skins of 
the deer and the manatee, lean 
from hunger and fever, scarred 
by thorns. But their arms 
were bright, and they came 
from their failure— 


“Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade,” 


—still sure that there was a 
golden kingdom of Manoa, and 
that some day the knight for 
whom this adventure was re- 
served would reach it, and 
would plant the colours of 
Castile and Leon on the palace 
of El Dorado. 

Gonzalo was the “flor y 
nata,” the flower and cream of 
that strange band, the Pizarro 
brothers, All but one were 
the sons of a gentleman of 
Estremadura, who was himself 
a knight and a soldier. They 
were of legitimate birth, or, 
as the conquistador of Peru, 
Francisco, was, the sons of 
serf women, One was the son 


of Francisco’s serf mother, born 
to another master to whom she 
had been sold. He was named 
Martin de Alcantara, and was 
slain by the side of his half- 
brother when young Almagro 
and the men of Chile broke 
into the palace at Lima and 
beat down the old “conquista- 
dor,” and slew him as he bent 
his head to kiss the sign of 
the cross he had drawn 
on the floor with his blood. 
Spain never produced a better 
gentleman than Gonzalo de 
Pizarro. 

He was not the first who 
went on the quest. Eleven 
years before he left Quito in 
1541, Ambrose von Alfinger, a 
German, and an agent of the 
Frankfurt banking firm, the 
bankers to whom Charles V. 
had leased part of the coast of 
Venezuela, had marched inland 
from Coro, and had reached the 
junction of the Cesar and the 
Magdalena. He and his Span- 
ish followers had gained much 
gold by swimming their horses 
across @ lagoon in pursuit of 
the Indians. He was slain by 
a poisoned arrow, and his epi- 
taph was carved on a tree. In 
1531 Diego de Ordaz, he who 
was with Cortes in Mexico, and 
was lowered into the crater of 
Popocatepetl to bring out sul- 
phur for the making of gun- 
powder, had explored the 
Orinoco. From 1534, during 
years, Nicholas Fedreman, 
George of Spires, Bartholomew 
Welser, and Philip von Huten, 
whom the Spaniards named 
Utre, left the Caribbean shore 
to cross the mountains in search 
of El Dorado; Fedreman 
reached Bogoté just when the 
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Licentiate Gonzalo Jimenez de 
Quesada, coming up the Mag- 
dalena, and Belalcazar, coming 
from the south, had combined 
for the destruction of the 
Chibchas, They were gorged 
with booty, and yet they were 
not satisfied. Hernan de Ques- 
ada, brother of Gonzalo, con- 
tinued the search, He was 
the most cruel of all the gold- 
hunters. The very Spaniards 
shuddered at him, and they 
judged his death by a flash 
of lightning to have been a 
punishment by God. He was 
cut off in his sins without time 
to repent, and without the 
sacraments. Philip von Huten, 
a red-bearded blue-eyed Ger- 
man, was humane, and his 
march was a famous feat. Of 
him it is recorded that, having 
been sore wounded in a fight 
with the Omaguas, a friendly 
Indian chief practised a form 
of vivisection for his benefit. 
An Indian slave was wounded 
in precisely the same way as 
the German knight. He was 
then killed and dissected. By 
the light of the knowledge thus 
gained Huten wascured, Per- 
haps the French surgeons who 
made the same experiment ten 
years later, when Henri II. was 
mortally wounded in the eye at 
a tournament by the broken 
lance of Montgomery, imitated 
the Indian chief. Huten was 
cured of his wound only to be 
murdered, together with his 
German comrade Welser, by a 
certain Carbajal, who had re- 
belled against the German 
rulers of Venezuela. Carbajal 


was in due course brought to 
the richly deserved gallows by 
the Licentiate Juan Perez de 
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Tolosa of Segovia, “a learned 
and prudent man,” sent out by 
the Emperor Charles V. to 
settle the affairs of Venezuela. 
One would like to know whether 
he was of the same stock as 
the other Carbajal who figured 
in the civil wars of Peru, and 
whether or no both belonged 
to the Estremaduran family 
which produced the Cardinal 
of Spain of the Borgia time, 
and the Venerable Virgin 
Luisa de Carbajal, or Carvajal 
(“b” and “v” are as good as 
interchangeable in Spanish), 
who came to convert England 
in the reign of James I, 
Whenever the name is met 
with in the sixteenth century 
it was borne by a saint or a 
scoundrel. The Cardinal was 
not among the saints. 

The conquistadores were an 
indomitable race, but so many 
long roamings across moun- 
tains and among forests and 
marshes, so much suffering and 
so many deaths, tired even 
them for a time. Moreover, 
such men as they were could 
not be trusted to run in 4 
curricle. Rebellions and civil 
wars broke out. Prudent and 
learned officials were sent from 
Spain to settle them, and then 
the Marquis of Cajiete, a 
grandee and a governor whose 
hand was heavy on these rest- 
less spirits, came to be Viceroy 
in Peru. There was a pause 
in the search for El Dorado. 
When it was resumed the 
impulse was given from. an 
unexpected quarter. 

The onfall of Portuguese 
and Spaniard had set going 
a Volkerwanderung—a wan- 
dering of the peoples —in 
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South America. Tribes fied 
from south to north, or from 
west to east, across the Andes, 
driving other tribes before 
them as they: themselves fled 
before the intruding European. 
The forests of the interior of 
the continent saw an obscure 
repetition of the great whirling 
away from their foundations 
of the peoples, who drove 
others, or were driven, into 
the Roman Empire. Among 
these dim unconscious and in- 
voluntary imitators of the 
Goth, the Vandal, the Bur- 
gundian, and the Frank, was 
the Tupinamba chief Viraratu. 
In the middle of the sixteenth 
century he burst into the vast 
network of rivers which com- 
bine to form the Amazon. 
He experienced changes of 
fortune, and was finally 
forced into Peru, where the 
Marquis of Cajiete saw him, 
and heard from him of peoples 
possessing much gold over the 
mountains to the west. 

From the tales of Viraratu, 
translated by vagabond Portu- 
guese who followed his for- 
tunes, or conveyed by signs, 
came the next great search for 
El Dorado. From them, and 
from something else. Peru 
was still infested by broken 
men, the legacy of the civil 
wars. To a prudent Viceroy 
it might well seem a good 
deed to collect them and send 
them under some well-chosen 
leader to seek out El Dorado. 
If they found him and won, 
why, in due course “learned 
and prudent” governors from 
Spain would bring the con- 
quered land to fruitful obedi- 
ence. If not, why, then, the 
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parting was well made. 
Whether they slew the Indians 
or the Indians slew them, or 
each did slay the other, the 
viceroyalty was well rid of 
their turbulence. So reasoned 
the Marquis of Caiiete, and he 
chose Pedro de Ursua, a gentle- 
man of Navarre, of approved 
valour and much experience in 
Indian warfare, to call together 
these unruly vagabonds by 
beat of drum and march away 
with them to where booty 
awaited him if he could reach 
it, or to die in the quest if 
there was no remedy,—in any 
case, to relieve the viceroyalty 
of a standing menace to its 
peace. The date of the be- 
ginning of the expedition 
which was started under 
Pedro de Ursua, and ended 
thousands of miles away in 4 
strange sort under “the tyrant 
Aguirre,” was 1559, the year 
after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose subjects were 
to join in the search for El 
Dorado before the century was 
out. 

If we did not know that 
the chronicler, Fray Pedro 
Simon, compiled his history of 
this expedition from a con- 
temporary writer who himself 
served in it, the Bachiller 
Francisco Vasquez, whose 
manuscript survives, and if 
the evidence from other sources 
were not convincing, it would 
be difficult to believe that the 
whole story had not been in- 
vented by some romancer who 
attempted to adapt the frame- 
work of the Libro de Cabal- 
lerias to American adventure. 
The mere fact that it includes 
a love-story would be enough 
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to justify suspicion. But the 
evidence for the life and death 
of Pedro de Ursua is as good 
as any we have for Cortes or 
for Pizarro. He was of noble 
birth, slight but well - built, 
of well-bred manners and 
gentle disposition. Another 
chronicler, Juan de Castellanos, 
who records his fate in flowing 
and rather watery ottava rima, 
says of him that love for Ines 
de Atienza was his ruin, Love 
has been the destruction of 
many great captains, says 
Castellanos, and he instances 
of all men Hannibal. Poor 
Don Pedro would have met 
another end if he had borne 
any resemblance to the great 
Carthaginian. He was simply 
a gallant and amiable gentle- 
man who was not equal to 
“holding the devil fast,” and 
there was a real fiend in his 
band. This man, Lope de 
Aguirre, the Traitor, the 
Tyrant, has become a name, 
and mothers frighten their 
children with it. His ghost 
haunts the course of the 
Amazon and the coast of the 
Main. His birth was in 
Biscay, and he claimed to be 
noble, but that is not much, 
for every Basque is “hidalgo.” 
An author of melodrama could 
not have invented a villain to 
serve as foil to a sympathetic 
hero more exactly fitted for the 
part than this Iago of real 
life. Aguirre was small and 
hideous, cunning and cruel un- 
speakably. He was not young, 
and had taken part in all the 
troubles in Peru, — naturally 
enough, for he was a man in 
whom the “ Virtui” of the six- 
teenth century had been de- 
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veloped to the full, and all 
for evil. 

When Ursua began collect- 
ing his band Aguirre was lost 
among the four hundred or so 
adventurers who composed it. 
Money was somewhat difficult 
to obtain, for the more prudent 
sort foresaw little good from 
such an expedition. From his 
own resources, by the help of 
a grant from the Viceroy and 
the contributions of the specu- 
lative, Ursua equipped his men 
and built canoes on the 
Huallaga, a tributary of the 
Upper Amazon. His treasury 
was enriched in a way “sig- 
nificant of much.” At Moya- 
bamba, where the expedition 
collected, there dwelt a priest, 
Pedro Portillo, who had saved 
six thousand dollars. Now every 
priest cherishes the ambition to 
be bishop, and so did Pedro 
Portillo. So he offered to lend 
two thousand dollars to the 
adventurers—on condition that 
he was to be made bishop of 
the kingdom of El Dorado 
whenever it should be con- 
quered—a bargain which 
smacked of simony. Reflec- 
tion, and perhaps the advice 
of friends, brought the priest 
to reflect that the money was 
a substantial good, and the 
bishopric was in nubibus. He 
considered that he might be 
playing the part of the poor 
dog i’ the fable, and he with- 
drew his offer. It was too 
late. He was in the hands of 
“military gentlemen of elastic 
conscience.” They tempted 
him from his house by a story 
of a dying penitent, and when 
they had him in their hands 
they produced arguments of 
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such cogency—to wit, the knife 
they put to his throat, and the 
arquebus they pointed at his 
breast—that Pedro Portillo not 
only advanced the promised 
two thousand dollars, but dis- 
gorged all the rest of his 
fortune, the fruit no doubt of 
extortion from the Indians. 
To this add that one of Ursua’s 
officers was murdered by others 
who were jealous of him, and 
that the governor (for so he 
called himself before he knew 
where was the province he was 
to govern) was forced to prac- 
tise guile before he could bring 
the murderers to justice. No 
wonder that prudent onlookers 
augured ill of such a be- 
ginning. 

Pedro de Linasco, settler in 
Cachapoyas, an old friend of 
Ursua’s, and of good counsel, 
wrote wisely. He implored 
Don Pedro, if go he would, 
not to take with him Ines de 
Atienza. The lady Ines—+.e., 
Agnes, was the “beautiful and 
spirited” widow of an elderly 
husband, one Arcos, In Spain, 
as in Scotland, a woman did 
not change her surname by 
marriage. She had given her- 
self to Pedro de Ursua, and 
was ready to “follow him 
round the world in her petti- 
coat,” as Mary Queen of Scots 
said she would follow Bothwell, 
if all tales be true. Why did 
these two not marry, since they 
loved and were free? Perhaps 
just because they could marry 
when they chose, and marriage 
would regulate the “life of 
honour.” Then, too, it was the 
belief of the Spaniards, and one 
against which the Inquisition 
fought by excommunication, 
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and fine and imprisonment, 
and savage flagellations of the 
man and the woman alike, that 
there was no sin in unwedded 
love so long as the lovers were 
not married to others, and 
there was therefore no adul- 
teration of the sacrament of 
marriage. Linasco offered to 
guard the lady during Ursua’s 
absence, and bound himself to 
see that she was treated with 
all respect. He begged his 
friend also to discard some half 
score or dozen of his band who 
were not to be trusted, and 
among them he named Lope de 
Aguirre. But the abyss was 
calling for Pedro de Ursua, 
and he would not listen. He 
and his paramour, his four 
hundred followers, and _ the 
Indians they took with them 
to row and to carry burdens, 
fell down the Huallaga to the 
main stream of the Amazon, 
and vanished for months, till 
a remnant of them burst in 
outrageous rebellion on the 
island of Margarita and on 
the Main. 

Some thirty chapters of the 
chronicle of Pedro Simon are 
occupied with the story of 
what happened in the interval. 
They contain an unbroken and 
monotonous roll of murders. 
The tedium of the thing is 
redeemed by the rise, pre- 
dominance, and fall of Lope 
de Aguirre. First he plotted 
the death of Pedro de Ursua, 
and the doomed governor 
helped to his own destruction. 
There were loyal men, brothers 
in arms in former adventures, 
in his band who could have 
saved him, had he kept them 
about him. He ought to have 
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been always in the midst of 
his pack of wolves. But he 
camped apart with the lady 
Agnes, and Aguirre went about 
telling the soldiers that they 
were neglected, or punished to 
satisfy her whims. Among the 
officers was one Ferdinand de 
Guzman, a very foolish gentle- 
man of Seville. Him Aguirre 
stirred up to rebel, and trashed 
for his quick coming on. He 
played Rodrigo to Aguirre’s 
Iago. Ursua was murdered, 
and his lieutenant, Vargas, 
with him. Ines de Atienza 
became the prize of Lorenzo 
de Salduendo for her bane 
and for his. Aguirre killed 
them both later—because, said 
he, the woman’s mattresses and 
other traps take up too much 
room in the canoes. 

The conspirators called a 
meeting, and proposed to draw 
up a statement of the weighty 
reasons they had for slaying 
the governor. It was to be 
sent to the King for their justi- 
fication. Then Aguirre broke 
out. The mere cut-throat and 
intriguer earns all the admira- 
tion we can give to a bold, gay- 
faced villain who would have 
no hypocrisy. He signed when 
his turn came, and he wrote 
“ Lope de Aguirre, the Traitor.” 
There was an outcry, for in 
the midst of mutiny and mur- 
der the King’s name was still 
a tower of strength, and the 
rebels would fain have drugged 
their consciences by pretend- 
ing that they had rebelled 
against the governor and not 
against the Lord’s anointed. 
Aguirre would have none of 
such weakness. In a speech 
which one would like to have 
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in the blank verse of Shake- 
speare, he tore their flimsy 
pretences to shreds and showed 
them what they were, and that 
they were enslaved to the devil 
by the bond they had written 
in the blood of Pedro de Ursua, 
There was no hope for them 
but in their own swords. Even 
if they did find the kingdom of 
El Dorado and they conquered 
it, what then? Some “letra- 
dillo,” some pettifogging law- 
yer, would come from Spain, 
and sooner or later one by one 
they would be brought to the 
“rollo,” the pillar of justice of 
the hard “ guaycan” wood, 
which the Spaniards call the 
Palo Santo, and there they 
would be strangled. All the 
rebellion generated in the 
hearts of men who had starved 
and fought, and had suffered 
fever and wounds, to win pro- 
vinces for the King, and who 
at the end were still poor, who 
saw “letradillos” and viceroys 
reaping what they had sown, 
was quintessenced in this ruth- 
less Basque. He had no re- 
spect for kings. When at a 
later date he wrote a rambling 
letter of jeering defiance to 
Philip IL, he said that if few 
kings went to hell, the reason 
was that there were few of 
them, and that if there were 
many none would go to 
heaven. 

The blood of many of his 
hearers must have run cold as 
they heard him, for they knew 
that he told the truth. Three 
of those present would have no 
share in treason. Vasquez was 
one, he says, and he alone 
escaped being murdered. But 
there were enough of those 
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like-minded with Aguirre to 
overawe the rest, and the 
treason was consummated. 
Iago had his plan. Let them 
give up this search for an un- 
certain El Dorado, and go 
where there was sure booty. 
Let them build vessels capable 
of sailing the sea, go down the 
Amazon as Francisco de Orel- 
lana had done, turn along the 
coast, seize the Isthmus of 
Panama, raise the black slaves 
by promises of freedom, gather 
to themselves all the broken 
men who were living oppressed 
by “letradillos,” and then 
sweep down on Peru. There 
was method in the scheme. 
The Spanish settlements were 
small, widely scattered, ill- 
supplied with firearms. Even 
two hundred well - appointed 
men might have played this 
game with success if they had 
been true to one another and 
their leader. If it was mad, 
the reason was that the King’s 
name was a tower of strength, 
and that when it came to push 
of pike Aguirre’s “ Marajiones ” 
left him. Also because the 
man could only cow and kill. 
He could not earn loyalty. The 
name Marajiones, which he him- 
self used, is of uncertain origin. 
Perhaps it was taken from the 
Marajion, which is one of the 
names of the Amazon. Per- 
haps because they came from 
a “Marafia,” a spider’s web of 
intrigues and adventures. 

The story may go swiftly to 
its conclusion. Aguirre had 


his way so far that poor silly 
Ferdinand de Guzman was pro- 
claimed Prince of Peru, and 
allowed to play at royal state 
till Aguirre had enough of 
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him, and he was sent to follow 
Ursua. They built two stout 
“brigantines” of three hun- 
dred tons, good enough to take 
them down-stream to the sea, 
and from thence to the Main. 
They came out by the same 
mouth of the river as Orellana, 
according to Simon. Some 
historians have guessed that 
they worked their way to the 
Orinoco by going up the Rio 
Negro, but that is against 
all probability and the explicit 
statement of Simon. In seven- 
teen days the strong coast 
current to the north-west bore 
them to Trinidad, and thence 
they went to Margarita, 
centre of the pearl fishery. 
Disease, death in fights with 
Indians, and the slaughter of 
such of them as Aguirre and 
his desperadoes could not trust, 
had reduced their number to 
under two hundred. At Mar- 
garita the tyrant committed 
other murders. He exulted in 
a very horseplay of cruelty, 
jeering and rejoicing as some 
ill-conditioned boy delights in 
inflicting terror and pain. The 
coast was alarmed, and the 
King’s officers made what pre- 
parations they could to deal 
with the rebels. The two 
of them who finally brought 
Aguirre to his end, Garcia de 
Paredes and Juan _ Brabo, 
could only collect a few score 
men armed with goads and 
swords. But they had horses 
and they took care that 
Aguirre should find none to 
capture. The magic of the 
King’s name began to work. 
Deserters escaped by twos 
and threes. Paredes hung on 
the flank of the rebels till he 
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found an opportunity to fall 
on their rearguard as they 
struggled through a forest, 
scatter it, and seize their gun- 
powder. Then desertion grew 
apace, from units to half scores 
and to companies. At last 
Aguirre was left by all his 
Marajiones, for Paredes found 
means to send a promise of 
pardon to all who would desert 
him. He was surrounded in a 
hut where he had stopped in 
despair. He had with him 
his daughter, the child of an 
Indian concubine. When he 
saw the game was up he 
stabbed the girl, that she might 
not live to be reproached as 
the daughter of a_ traitor. 
For a man who knew that 
no mercy would be shown to 
him there was, it would seem, 
but one thing to do now,— 
wrap his cloak round his left 
arm, rush on his enemies sword 
in hand, and lay about him 
till he died. But there was 
a flaw in his “virtu,” or per- 
haps being a Spaniard of the 
sixteenth century, even he 
shrank from dying without 
the help of the Church. He 
allowed himself to be taken 
alive, was placed against a 
wall, and shot to death with 
arquebusses. And so an end 
of Aguirre, the Traitor and 
Tyrant, in whom all the evil 
of the “conquistadores” was 
embodied, and the anarchical 
spirit bred in the bone of the 
Spaniard. 

But the search for El Dorado 
went on. In 1569 Malaver de 
Sylva made his attempt and 
failure. One of his soldiers, 
a certain Albijar, remained 
among the Indians, and when 
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he escaped brought with him, 
as some suppose, such tales as 
the perhaps imaginary Mar- 
tines told and Raleigh heard. 
In 1582 Berrio made his first 
search for El Dorado. This 
time the quest was followed in 
the valley of the Orinoco, and 
with the same result. The 
explorers who lived to come 
back brought the knowledge of 
where El Dorado was not to 
be found, but they remained 
as sure as ever that he was 
reigning somewhere in splen- 
dour. This Antonio de Berrio, 
heir and successor to the con- 
quistador Jimenez de Quesada, 
was he whom Raleigh tells us 
he captured in the island of 
Trinidad, the gentleman “ well 
descended, of great assuredness, 
and of a great heart,” whom 
he treated “according to his 
estate and worth.” A doubt 
hangs over this story of the 
capture of Berrio, as over 80 
much in Raleigh’s life. Simon 
knows nothing of the capture, 
though such an event must 
have been fresh in the memory 
of all men when he came to 
“the Indies” in 1604, ten years 
later. But from one captive 
or another Raleigh did hear 
of the golden kingdom of 
Manoa, and of the Lake of 
Parima, and of El Dorado, as 
described in the galley yarns 
ef the romancing Martines. 
The dates and names in the 
‘Discoverie of Guiana’ are at 
times confusing. Martines and 
the story he told on his death- 
bed at Puerto Rico may be 
both myths. The air was full 
of such stories, and the earth 
of men who believed them. 
That Raleigh was among the 
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believers we may assume, 
though it is perhaps well not 
to be too sure. But Raleigh’s 
‘Discoverie of Guiana,’ and the 
mine of pure gold, and the 
voyage of 1618, belong to 
another story. 

The search for El Dorado, 
not by that name now, but 
the search, will never end till 
men cease to long to become 
rich suddenly. But the his- 
torical quest was wound up 
just after Raleigh left the 
coast of the Main in 1595. 
For then it was that Domingo 
de Vera, the agent whom 
Berrio had sent to Spain to 
recruit forces for a new ex- 
pedition, returned with the 
adventurers he brought. Vera, 
a plausible, fluent person, car- 
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ried away, one gathers, by 
the excess of his own ver- 
bosity, had gained the favour 
and even the money of King 
Philip, and had deluded half 
Seville. He was sent, so Berrio 
declared, to raise soldiers for 
a march of exploration. He 
came back with a mob of 
colonists, many of them priests 
and women, who had sold pro- 
perty and who wished to invest 
it in the “mine of all rich 
metals.” They all perished 
miserably, and the “réve 
héroique et brutal” ended in 
a gruesome “Garden of Eden,” 
where men and women died 
fever - stricken, and raving 


curses against Vera and his 
master, Berrio. 
DAVID HANNAY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH-——-THE INFLUENCE OF BAUDELAIRE—A 
SERIOUS DISSERTATION—BAUDELAIRE'S LITERARY PREFERENCES— 
A DANDY OF BRUMMEL’S SCHOOL—BAUDELAIRE AN ARISTOCRAT— 
‘LES FLEURS DU MAL’—BAUDELAIRE AND POE—ROGER L’ ESTRANGE 
—PAMPHLETEER AND TRANSLATOR—A TORY AND SOLDIER OF 


THE PEN. 


THE interchange of influence 
between France and England 
has long been a commonplace 
of literary criticism. We 
learned what we might from 
the great Moliére; we bor- 
rowed Boileau for a while; and 
we sent across the Channel, 
in liberal payment, the glory 
of the Romantic movement. 
There seems a danger to-day, 
though we are confident that 
it will pass, of a yet closer 
union. It seems almost as 
though the two literatures 
might become one. Our young 
writers would mimic, if they 
could, the irony of Anatole 
France. They affect to believe 
that the “comedies” of M. 
Brieux are mere vehicles of 
plenary inspiration. They de- 
tect the germ of genius in 
the obvious machines of M. 
Bernstein. On the other hand, 
the youth of France is not 
more wisely guided. It accepts 
the works of Mr Kipling and 
Mr Wells as proper objects of 
its emulation. We have the 
highest admiration for the 
energetic talent of these 
writers. Our admiration does 
not prevent us from seeing in 
them the worst possible models 
for the writers of a race so 
sternly logical as the French. 
Our language is free from the 





rules and restrictions which 
very justly surround the 
golden tongue of France. The 
French language, on the other 
hand, is obedient to instincts 
and traditions of which we 
know little. And nothing can 
be more grotesque than the 
attempts which we have wit- 
nessed lately of certain zealous 
young Frenchmen, who, if they 
could, would show themselves 
just such eloquent imperialists 
as Mr Kipling appears to their 
imagination, or would assume 
the easy discursive manner of 
Mr Wells, which is as the poles 
apart from their immemorial 
habit of concise construction 
and a parsimonious style. 
Such experiments, made in 
every age, are of slight in- 
terest, and rapidly pass away. 
The true talents on either side 
the Channel, even if they per- 
mit an infrequent influence, are 
strongly conscious of their own 
traditions. And we can im- 
agine few projects of less utility 
than to attempt to trace the 
influence of Baudelaire (for 
instance) upon modern litera- 
ture. Above all, Baudelaire 
was one who wrote to and for 
himself. He had a natural 
horror of crowds and followers. 
And the very patient and 
laborious work lately compiled 
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by Mr Turquet - Milnes would 
doubtless have overwhelmed 
with fury his retiring spirit. 
The word Baudelairian, which 
is ever on Mr Turquet-Milnes’ 
pen, would have seemed a loud 
outrage upon his exclusiveness. 
No man that ever lived had 
a less desire to teach or per- 
suade than he. It was not 
his ambition to be “ classed.” 
Though like all poets he had a 
respect for the traditions of his 
race, he was no more desirous 
of finding his literary ancestors 
than of ensuring to himself a 
patient band of successors. Mr 
Turquet-Milnes, with an excess 
of zeal, has achieved a task 
which were as well left un- 
done, and he has achieved it 
in that spirit of professional 
pedantry which Baudelaire 
bitterly detested. His book 
has the air of a disserta- 
tion. We could almost be- 
lieve that it was written as 
what is called in America a 
“ post-graduate ” exercise. The 
author does his best to be 
comprehensive. Everybody is 
a “Baudelairian,” apparently, 
whom Baudelaire read, and 
who has read Baudelaire. 
Shelley is a Baudelairian 
avant la lettre! Was there 
ever a more foolish judg- 
ment? And then Mr Turquet- 
Milnes—still aiming at thor- 
oughness—drags beneath the 
banner of Baudelaire a round 
dozen of Frenchmen who can 
lay no claim to discipleship. To 
attempt to prove a kinship be- 
tween Baudelaire and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly is to misunderstand 
them both. Not even the de- 
cadents and symbolists were 
profoundly indebted to the 


author of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal.’ 
They borrowed some of their 
machinery from him, and 
avoided for the most part 
any rivalry with his incom- 
parable style. And as for 
the influence of Baudelaire in 
England, it is scarcely per- 
ceptible save in some poems 
by Swinburne. Mr Turquet- 
Milnes’ examples are very ill- 
chosen. To pretend that the 
author of ‘Dorian Grey’ was 
“influenced” by Baudelaire is 
to take that author far too 
seriously. He used Baudelaire 
as he used Huysmans, with per- 
fect freedom, relying upon the 
ignorance of his readers. But 
if that usage be “influence,” 
then the pickpocket is influ- 
enced by the poor victim whom 
he eases of his purse. 

The truth is that Baudelaire 
stands aloof in his century. 
He was solitary in his life as 
in his talent. His affinities 
must be sought elsewhere than 
in modern France or modern 
England. As Gautier pointed 
out years ago, he preferred 
Apuleius, Petronius, Juvenal, 
St Augustine, and Tertullian 
to Virgil and Cicero, and be- 
sides Huysmans, many a pro- 
mising young decadent, inno- 
cent of Latinity, has taken his 
word for the preference. He 
despised Horace, and thought, 
most unjustly, that Catullus 
was a mere “poet of the epi- 
dermis.” He would have been 
at home then in what is 
called the Silver Age of Rome. 
He would have been equally at 
home, we think, with Marlowe, 
and Webster, and Cyril Tour- 
neur. He who added another 
thrill to literature would have 
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responded readily to the thrill 
of the horrific Elizabethans. 
For him foul was fair and fair 
was foul. He had a natural 
love of melancholy. There 
was nothing aroused within him 
a fiercer ire than the shallow 
optimism of such men as Jules 
Janin, who dared to reprove 
the bitterness of Heine’s soul, 
and who, as Baudelaire thought, 
was base enough, empty enough, 
always to be happy. His pre- 
ferences were for the gloomy, 
the mysterious, the exotic, He 
found in dreams a solace which 
life could never have given 
him, and he was sincere even 
in his poses. That he should 
have been a poseur resulted ob- 
viously from his love of artifice. 
He sought not what was 
natural in others, and he re- 
fused obstinately to reveal 
the gleam of nature which 
shone no doubt at the bottom 
of his sheltered soul. The 
beauty which owed all to 
simple nature held no sway 
over him. The woman of his 
worship must “unite to a 
profound and original charm 
the eloquence of her toilet, the 
mastery of her carriage, a 
queenly consciousness of her- 
self, a voice speaking like a 
well-tuned instrument.” In 
brief, Baudelaire agreed with 
Balzac in believing that an 
elegant Parisienne was far 
more beautiful than the Venus 
of Milo. When for his hereti- 
cal opinions he was called a 
charlatan, he was indifferent to 
the reproach. “After all,” 
said he, “a spice of charlatanry 
is permitted to a man of 
genius; it even sits well upon 
him. It is like the rouge on the 
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cheeks of a woman naturally 
beautiful, a fresh condiment of 
the spirit.” 

Thus he liked perfumes, as 
he liked the literature of the 
Latin decadence, and was 
learned concerning their char- 
acter and potency. “Mon dme,” 
said he in an untranslatable 
phrase, “voltige sur les par- 
fums comme l’dme des autres 
hommes voltige sur la musique.” 
And he had a love of cats, 
partly because, as he said, 
all democrats hated them, and 
partly because, like himself, 
they are creatures of an im- 
penetrable mystery. It was 
preferences such as these, elo- 
quently set forth by Gautier 
in his sketch of the poet, that 
helped to create the legend of 
Baudelaire which has done his 
fame an irreparable injury. 
That they are eagerly repro- 
duced a glance at modern 
French literature will prove. 
There is, for instance, an ex- 
quisite prose poem by Stéphane 
Mallarmé in which a cat and 
an author of the decadence 
evoke the memory of Baude- 
laire. And the well-known 
novel by Huysmans, ‘A 
Rebours,’ may be described as 
a handbook to the doctrine 
of Baudelaire, a short cut to 
his gospel of exoticism, his 
fervour of curiosity. But 
Mallarmé was as little “in- 
fluenced” in the processes of 
his art as was Huysmans. 
They did but recall some 
words and thoughts of the 
poet as they made their way 
through life. 

Baudelaire was an aristocrat 
by breeding and temperament 
alike. His father, born in the 
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reign of Louis XV., had pre- 
served through all the strife of 
the revolution the lofty manners 
of the ancien régime, and had 
bequeathed them unimpaired 
to his son. Though he had 
lived in Bohemia, he was 
never a willing sojourner in 
that dusky land. And being 
an aristocrat, he was a dandy 
also,—a dandy of the school of 
Brummel, who would rather 
have escaped notice by his 
elegance than have made a 
vivid impression upon the 
world. Of his dandyism he 
was proud as well as con- 
scious; he recognised the 
dandy’s “eternal superiority ” ; 
and doubtless took the same 
view of George Brummel as 
did his friend, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy. Even in the extremity 
of his poverty he did not sur- 
render the claims of dandyism. 
He preferred to dine where he 
could dine with elegance, even 
if his choice of a restaurant 
restricted him to @ single cut- 
let. It was indeed a cruel 
irony of fate which condemned 
Baudelaire and Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, the two men of their age 
who most warmly cherished 
the arts of life, to a grind- 
ing poverty. Both showed 
courage in surmounting the 
distress, and, what is worse, 
the ridicule, which an empty 
purse inflicts. “At every letter 
from a dun,” said Baudelaire, 
“write fifty lines on an extra- 
terrestrial subject, and you will 
be saved.” 

Being an aristocrat, Baude- 
laire hated utility, progress, 
and the action of busybodies, 
falsely called philanthropists. 
“He hated what was evil,” 


says Gautier, “as a deviation 
from the rule of mathematics, 
and despised it, being a gentle- 
man, as ill-mannered, ridicul- 
ous, middle-class, and above all 
unclean.” But he had no vague 
hopes of human perfectibility 
or political regeneration. He 
heartily despised those who 
believed they could change at 
will the law of nature or the 
constitution of society. Once 
only, by a temporary aberra- 
tion, did he stray into politics, 
and even his introspection did 
not suffice to discover an in- 
telligible motive for his act. 
It was in 1848, and by the 
strangest freak of fortune he 
espoused the republican cause. 
He was seen shouldering a gun 
in the Latin Quarter, and his 
friends agree that he showed 
courage even though he was 
enrolled on the wrong side. 
Doubtless it was a kind of 
curiosity which inspired him, a 
hope of something yet untried, 
a sensation which his solitude 
had not given him. That he 
felt a certain shame is evident. 
Years after the event he jotted 
down an attempted explana- 
tion. “My intoxication in 
1848,” he wrote, “of what 
nature was it? A desire for 
vengeance. Natural pleasure 
in demolition, Literary intoxi- 
cation; a memory of what I 
had read.” Thus we must 
leave the problem, as: he left 
it, unsolved, recognising that 
for the rest he hated what was 
popular in literature as in 
policy. For ‘‘the woman Sand” 
and her style coulant he had 
the profound contempt of an 
artist. He despised Béranger, 
and thought that Musset’s 
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works should be kept upon the 
mantelpieces of young ladies 
with glass ornaments and other 
fripperies. 

An aristocrat in life, he was 
an aristocrat also in his art. 
He would make no concessions. 
He would yield not a word to 
the popular fury. When his 
book, ‘Les Fleurs du Mal,’ 
was prosecuted, he expected 
from the court a_ public 
apology, and he never forgot 
nor forgave the condemnation 
passed upon him and his book. 
When it was over he pursued 
what he believed to be the 
path of rectitude with a fer- 
vent obduracy. “I know that 
the passionate lover of le beau 
style,” he wrote, “is exposed to 
the hatred of the multitude; 
but no respect of man, no false 
shame, no coalition, no uni- 
versal suffrage shall compel 
me to speak the intolerable 
jargon of this century, nor to 
confuse ink with virtue.” He 
wrote the poems, which were 
the expression of his exotic 
temperament, without a 
thought of his public, with 
perfect loyalty to his artistic 
conscience. The splendour of 
his verse is at last acknow- 
ledged. His love of long and 
massive words, his sense of 
colour, the variety of his 
rhythms—these are now 
known to all, and they are 
no more an influence than 
‘Paradise Lost’ is an influ- 
ence. The poet who invents 
a new poetry, breaks the mould 
with his own creating hand. 
Though parodists may mimic 
him, he will exercise little 
direct influence upon others. 
As we have said, who but 
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the master can mimic perfec. 
tion? 

He pleaded with all his 
eloquence for the absolute free- 
dom and autonomy of poetry. 
“Poetry,” said he in a famous 
passage, “if one will but de- 
scend into oneself, interro- 
gate one’s soul, and recall one’s 
memories of enthusiasm, has 
no other end than itself. It 
cannot have another end, and 
no poem will be so great, so 
noble, so truly worthy of the 
name of poem, as that which is 
written only for the pleasure of 
writing a poem. I donot mean 
—understand me well — that 
poetry does not ennoble the 
moral character, that it does 
not lift man above his vulgar 
interests. That would obvi- 
ously be an absurdity. I say 
that if the poet has pursued a 
moral end, he has diminished 
his poetic force, and it is not 
imprudent to bet that his work 
will be bad. Poetry cannot, 
under pain of death or decay, 
make common cause with 
science or morality. It has 
not truth for its object, it has 
nothing but itself.” So with 
the same sort of stoicism with 
which he faced his miserable 
poverty, he devoted himself to 
the practice of his art. “Chaste 
as paper, sober as water,” to 
use his own words, he gave him- 
self to work for his work’s sake. 
He declared that “to be a use- 
ful man appeared to him a 
very ugly thing,’ and unless 
art be useful we may deny 
him utility. But as Gautier 
said, “impiety did not exist in 
his nature; he believed in a 
higher kind of mathematics 
established by God from the be- 
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ginning of time, whose smallest 
infringement was followed by 
the severest punishment. And 
as for sin, he believed that it 
was rewarded always by re- 
morse, anguish, disgust, and 
despair, and was punished by 
itself—the greatest suffering of 
all.” With these ideals of life 
and art he wandered through 
the waste of his years, broken 
yet courageous, proud even 
in the misery of debt and 
disease. 

There is one writer whose 
name will always be indis- 
solubly associated with Baude- 
laire’s, and that is Edgar Poe. 
It is sympathy rather than in- 
fluence that binds them the one 
to the other. They both looked 
with the same artist’s eye 
upon poetry and itsaim. Poe’s 
essay on the poetic principle 
arrives at the same end and by 
the same path as Baudelaire’s 
analysis cited above. And if 
Poe merely reinforced the 
opinions already held by the 
French poet, Baudelaire did 
more than any other to estab- 
lish the American’s fame upon 
the sure basis of immortality. 
When first he discovered the 
genius of Poe, his enthusiasm 
was unbounded. He asked all 
whom he met at the café or in 
the street whether they had 
read the works of the marvel- 
lous American poet. “In 1846 
or 1847,” thus he tells the story 
himself, “I became acquainted 
with a few fragments of Edgar 
Poe. I experienced a peculiar 
emotion: as his complete works 
were not collected till after 
his death, I had the patience 
to make friends with some 
Americans living in Paris, so 


as to borrow from them collec- 
tions of journals that had been 
edited by Edgar Poe. And 
then I found—believe me or not 
as you will—poems and tales 
of which I had already a vague, 
confused, and ill-ordered idea, 
and which Poe had known 
how to arrange and bring 
to perfection. Here is no 
question of plagiarism, or even 
of influence. Two poets, separ- 
ated by the Atlantic Ocean, 
dreamed the same dreams and 
saw the same visions. “You 
doubt,” said Baudelaire to a 
friend, “whether such geo- 
metric parallels can present 
themselves in nature. Well, 
then, I am accused of imitating 
Edgar Poe! Do you know 
why I translated Poe with 
such patience? Because he 
was like me. The first time 
I opened a book of his I saw 
with terror and delight not 
only subjects I had dreamed 
of, but sentences that I had 
thought of, and that he had 
written twenty years before.” 
The two men were like one 
another in feature as in talent, 
and the sympathy between 
them being thus complete, it 
is not strange that Baude- 
laire should have produced a 
perfect translation. For seven- 
teen years he devoted himself 
to the task, and when death 
overtook him he had left 
undone only a few stories and 
a few poems. A stroke of 
good fortune truly! To be 
translated by a poet and a 
master of prose such as Baude- 
laire has fallen to the lot of no 
other writer than Poe, Despised 
in his own country, because 
the commercial hopes and fears 
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of America were indifferent to 
him, he received ample repara- 
tion at the hands of France. 
Thus his fame, enjoying two 
lives, has conquered the whole 
world. And if we must seek 
the influenee of Baudelaire, 
we shall find it in his versions 
of Edgar Poe’s incomparable 
stories. ‘The Gold Bug,’ ‘The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ 
‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,’ have more profoundly 
affected the course of modern 
literature than ‘Les Fleurs du 
Mal,’ to whose height of sinis- 
ter beauty none has attained, 
or the ‘ Petits Poémes en Prose,’ 
whose delicacy still eludes the 
deftest hand. 

“De Maistre and Edgar 
Poe have taught me to reason,” 
said Baudelaire. They did not 
teach him to live, and the life 
of this strange, mysterious 
anchorite was one unbroken 
tragedy. When in his boy- 
hood Baudelaire declared that 
he could follow no career save 
the career of literature, his 
parents did their utmost to 
dissuade him. They were quite 
right. They knew something 
of the misery whieh dogged 
the footsteps of a poet in a pro- 
saic world, a misery of which 
the poet’s optimism made light. 
Baudelaire refused to renounce 
his ambition, and he too was 
right. The vocation for him 
was irresistible, and he did 
but follow the imperious com- 
mand of his genius. Yet dis- 
tress and the suffering came 
to him, as they were bound to 
come. An age which worships 
numbers is eloquent concern- 
ing the poverty of the working- 
classes. It has nothing to say 
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about the poverty of those 
for whom a certain elegance is 
the first necessity of life, and 
who have not always bread to 
eat. Soscrupulous was Baude- 
laire of cleanliness and amenity, 
that he daily dusted his 
books and his furniture with 
a camel’s hair brush. If 
the simple dignity of a dandy 
were taken from him, he was 
as sharply conscious of tragedy 
as was Brummel when he was 
deprived of Maraschino and bis- 
cuits de Rheims. Both men went 
mad under the strain of depriva- 
tion, and Baudelaire’s unhap- 
piness was the greater because 
his sensibility was the more 
acute. He foresaw too soon 
the unhappiness which would 
overtake him. In 1862 he 
noted in his journal a strange 
warning. “I felt,” said he, 
“the wing of the wind of 
imbecility pass over me.” Liv- 
ing in Belgium in a country 
which he _ loathed, where, 
said he, “the grass was black 
and the flowers had no per- 
fume,” he was without the 
money which should take him 
back to France. And all the 
while he was making resolu- 
tions of work and thrift. He 
would carry out all his literary 
projects, and devote a part of 
his income to the paying of 
his debts, another part to 
making easier the life of his 
mother. He made rules of 
health and conduct. “Too late, 
perhaps,” hewrote. Hisbreviary 
of wisdom was “toilet, prayer, 
work.” His prayer was for 
“charity, wisdom, strength” ; 
and day by day the disease came 
nearer which was destined to 
overthrow his reason. He was 
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bidden by his doctor to take 
drugs, and he had not a half- 
penny wherewith to buy them. 
To the very end he attempted 
to publish his works, that 
the mere necessaries of life 
might not, be lacking to him, 
and not even the influence of 
Sainte-Beuve could find him 
a publisher. For a year he 
lingered, neither writing nor 
speaking, and died at last, in 
1867, the victim ef his genius 
and his sensibility. 

It is commonly said that 
time readjusts the adverse 
opinions of contemporaries,— 
that, when the jealousies and 
superstitions of the moment are 
forgotten, men of genius enter 
into their proper inheritance of 
fame. That is an opinion of 
the optimists. Again and again 
we find that men of mediocre 
talent are taken by succeeding 
generations at their hopeful 
estimate, that advertisement 
and popularity meet with a 
vast and posthumous reward. 
Neither Poe nor Baudelaire 
has been kindly treated by 
this later age. The fierce ani- 
mosities which the author of 
‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher’ aroused in the breasts 
of his countrymen are still 
active. Poe is paying the 
penalty after a century for the 
contempt in which he held the 
cupidity and foolishness of 
America. He made no con- 
cessions to the materialism of 
his age, and another age, yet 
more fiercely material, holds 
him in disdain. If he receives 
the praise even of the lettered, 
it is given grudgingly and with 
a sad contempt. In France 
and England his fame has 





grown with his influence. In 
his own land he remains with- 
out honour. And the sympathy 
which bound Baudelaire and 
Poe in their work unites them 
after death. Baudelaire, like 
Poe, still lies under the ban. 
The pedants and professors, 
whom he held ever in scorn, 
have taken their revenge upon 
him. They have either excluded 
him from their herbaria of dead 
leaves, called histories of litera- 
ture, or they have dismissed 
him in three contemptuous 
lines. It matters not. Even 
though he be not acclaimed by 
the multitude, even though he 
be neglected in a sullen jealousy 
by the professors of literature, 
he will still find an audience fit 
but few. He will still be read 
by all those who love poetry 
for its own sake, 


It would be difficult te find 
% greater contrast to Baude- 
laire than Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange, who fought with his 
pen and sword in the trou- 
bled years of the seventeenth 
century. L’Estrange, indeed, 
never wrote a single line for 
the mere pleasure of writing it. 
He made his many laborious 
translations to put something 
into an empty pocket, and he 
was one among the first to dis- 
cover how powerful a weapon 
written controversy might be 
in the strife of politics. Yet, 
though artistry was seldom his 
aim, he had many solid merits, 
both as man and writer, and 
he deserves something better 
than the oblivion into which he 
has fallen. Mr George Kit- 
chin has done something to 
repair the neglect in his ‘Sir 
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Roger L’Estrange, a Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Press 
in the Seventeenth Century’ 
(London : Kegan Paul), a book 
displaying considerable erudi- 
tion and a sound judgment. 
Mr Kitchin’s worst fault is 
the fault of self-denial and 
reticence, which he shares with 
most modern historians. He 
confesses that L’Estrange was 
“a picturesque figure in all the 
relations of life.” That is per- 
fectly true. He cut such a 
dash as was far beyond the 
compass of his fellows. Why, 
then, should Mr Kitchin not 
make the best of him? The 
habit of the time and the Uni- 
versities is too strong for him. 
“It has not been the plan of 
this book,” says he, “ to repre- 
sent him in a picturesque light, 
which is generally a fallacious 
one.” Why should it be a fal- 
lacious light? Is there a mon- 
opolised accuracy in dryness? 
And if a man be picturesque, 
is it not a patent fallacy to 
present him in any other than 
a picturesque light? We think 
it is, and we wish that Mr 
Kitchin had let his enthusiasm 
carry him away now and then. 
Justice is an excellent virtue ; 
impartiality is another excellent 
virtue. But they are poor ser- 
vants of literature, and they 
have achieved so little between 
them that no history has ever 
won a place in literature that 
is not partial and prejudiced. 
However, if L’Estrange in 
Mr Kitchin’s pages sometimes 
appears but a rattling bag of 
bones, that is not L’Estrange’s 
fault, but the fault of his bio- 
grapher’s method. Born to an 
honourable house in Norfolk, 
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he was educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, the 
college which had sheltered 
Oliver Cromwell, took up arms 
for the King in 1644, formed a 
plan for the recapture of Lynn, 
as in duty bound, Lynn being 
the nearest town to his father’s 
seat, Hunstanton, and suffered 
in consequencehisfirst imprison- 
ment. Henceforth he supported 
the King’s cause with what 
strength he might, stayed a 
while in Holland in the service 
of Clarendon, wrote many a 
persuasive pamphlet on behalf 
of monarchy during the months 
which preceded the return 
of Charles II., and until his 
death in 1704, at the age of 
eighty - eight, supported the 
cause of Toryism with an acrid 
pen. His greatest achievement 
undoubtedly was the unmask- 
ing of the Popish Plot. It is 
due almost entirely to his 
energy and courage that the 
miscreant Titus Oates was 
brought to the pillory and 
whipped at the cart’s tail. 
That deed is enough of itself 
for immortality, and it is a 
clear proof of the negligence or 
ingratitude of the Tories that 
Roger L’Estrange’s fame is as 
dim as it is. Had he been a 
Whig he would have stood in 
bronze in many a market- 
place, and probably have given 
his name to a thousand con- 
venticles. 

But he was a Tory, proud and 
unashamed, and therefore he 
has been left to take his chance 
in the page of history. The 
honours conferred upon him 
were incommensurate with his 
services. In 1663 he was 
appointed “surveyor of the 
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imprimey” and one of the 
‘‘licensers of the press.” May- 
be he is best known to-day by 
the imprimatur, signed by his 
name, which is found in count- 
less works of his time. In 
1685 he was knighted. For 
the rest he fought against his 
enemies, Whigs, dissenters, and 
perjurers, with a dauntless 
courage and in a style of 
finished brutality which de- 
serve to be remembered. Now 
it was the Presbyterians who 
felt his lash, now it was 
Shaftesbury and the exclusion- 
ists. But all those upon whose 
back the lash fell were con- 
scious of its sting, and as he 
was pitiless himself, he ex- 
pected and got no pity from 
others. He wrote an English 
fit only for the street and the 
tavern, and he wrote it with a 
fury which has seldom been 
surpassed. In controversy he 
was superior to all his rivals ; 
his pen was no hireling pen, 
like the pen of John Phillips, 
who stooped so low as to sell 
himself to Oates; yet there is 
nothing so dead as old con- 
troversies, and to turn over 
L’Estrange’s masterpieces in 
this kind is to be confronted 
with a strange kind of archzo- 
logy. The passion of anger, 
the violence of language, the 
fury of insolence, which in- 
spired these pamphlets, stand 
there petrified in words of 
violence, The men whom 
they attacked are dead. The 
villanies which they exposed 
are not covered by any rag of 


mystery. They have no general . 


ideas which should give them 

an importance in our own 

day. They are but a monu- 
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ment to L’Estrange’s industry 
and L’Estrange’s humour set 
up over his dead bones, not 
far seen, but already hidden in 
a mist of time. 

If L’Estrange wrote the 
jargon of the tavern, if he 
bridled his style as little as 
he bridled his temper, his 
achievement is yet memor- 
able. His ‘Observator,’ for 
instance, which he wrote in 
dialogue without cessation for 
some six years, is a remark- 
able performance. And he 
has his place in the history of 
manners, because he was one 
of the first, with Tom Brown 
and one or two others, who 
learned the art of supporting 
life by money paid them by 
the bookseller. Moreover, he 
invented a kind of journalism 
which, for good or evil, has 
lasted unto our time, and it is 
not extravagant to attribute the 
violent language of the Ameri- 
can press to the example of 
L’Estrange and his contem- 
poraries. The first Gordon 
Bennett, and by far the great- 
est, was, all unconsciously, 
the faithful pupil of Roger 
L’Estrange. 

L’Estrange’s life was long, 
harassed, and laborious. The 
fight which he waged for bread 
and butter was finished only at 
his death. His wife impover- 
ished him and his family by a 
loveofgaming. Hisdaughter, to 
his great chagrin and imminent 
danger, espoused the Catholic 
faith, which he ceaselessly ab- 
jured, and yet was suspected 
always of embracing. But so 
strong was his vitality that 
nothing could check or depress 


him. Not content with waging 
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a constant war of pamphlets, 
he became one of the best 
translators of his age. When 
he undertook to translate an 
author, ancient or modern, he 
did the work thoroughly. His 
view of the task was not the 
view which is popular to-day. 
He cared not for accuracy nor 
exactitude. He did not follow 
his author word by word nor 
sentence by sentence. He was 
not desirous even of represent- 
ing the tone or meaning of the 
writer whom he undertook to 
translate. Whoever he was, 
ancient Greek or modern 
Spaniard, he was compelled 
by L’Estrange to wear the 
dress and habit of a boisterous, 
tavern - haunting Englishman. 
His sense was twisted until it 
pointed a moral which all 
L’Estrange’s contemporaries 
could understand. At his bid- 
ding Erasmus gives evidence 
(so to say) against the Whigs, 
and Quevedo is called in to 
convince the dissenters of their 
manifold errors. It is a strange 
standard of craftsmanship, and 
it may be said in L’Estrange’s 
defence that he never descended 
to the depths of vulgar banality 
which Tom Brown (not Browne, 
as Mr Kitchin persists in calling 
him) easily plumbed. Nor was 
he ever guilty of the sin of 
John Phillips, who set out to 
translate ‘Don Quixote’ and 
produced a work which is a 
travesty in the same sense that 
Charles Cotton’s ‘Virgil’ is a 
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travesty. His translations are 
not travesties. They are honest 
attempts to render foreign 
tongues into the only English 
that he knew—the English of 
controversy and the coffee- 
house, 

His best work is his version 
of Atsop’s ‘Fables,’ which has 
never been superseded. His 
wit and vigour give it the air 
of an original work. In no 
line does it smell of the Greek, 
and it is the best proof of its 
acknowledged excellence that 
it has been again and again 
reprinted. And so we take 
leave of a gallant man, who 
deserved a livelier biographer 
than he has found, and who 
might surely, without the sacri- 
fice of accuracy, have been per- 
mitted to wear the picturesque 
habit in which he lived. He did 
nothing meanly or obscurely, 
and even his bitter animosities 
are easily excused. When ill- 
health and manifold troubles 
fell upon him, he bore them 
with the good courage that 
was always his, and he was as 
full of youth and energy at 
eighty-six as at eighteen. 
Pepys describes him as “a 
man of fine conversation,” and 
Evelyn with equal discernment 
speaks of him as “a person of 
excellent parts.” Above all, 
he was a sound Tory, and if he 
dipped his pen in gall, it was 
to attack those who would not 
have understood, and who never 
deserved, a kindlier treatment. 
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THE SESSION IN PARLIAMENT. 


THE most important lesson 
taught by the inglorious ses- 
sion which has trailed at last 
to its weary end, is that the 
Parliament Act is a complete 
failure. The revolutionary Gov- 
ernment has already paid too 
high a price for its infamous 
attempt to push through three 
‘first-class measures,” whose 
acceptance by the people is 
doubtful, while the Constitu- 
tion is in suspense, The wan- 
ton destruction of the House 
of Lords has destroyed also 
the House of Commons. The 
country takes as little interest 
in the one as in the other. In 
the proceedings of Parliament 
there is an unreality which 
cannot escape the least observ- 
ant of men. The complete 
divorce between the Cabinet 
and the people, which is the 
inevitable result of an un- 
checked democracy, is at last 
evident to all. The newspapers, 
which report the proceedings 
of “the mother of Parlia- 
ments” only when there is a 
“scene,” gauge accurately 
enough the thoughts and feel- 
ings of their readers. And the 
Parliament Act has done some- 
thing more than involve in an 
atmosphere of unreality the 
muzzled Commons. It has 
made a loyal and open dis- 
cussion of the problems which 
vex the State completely im- 
possible. A new standard has 
been set up for our deliberations 
—the standard of speed. Three 
four-horse coaches must gallop 
abreast through the House of 


Commons, or our pliant Prime 
Minister cannot conciliate all 
the groups upon whose favour 
the continuance of his office 
depends. One of the coaches 
has broken down altogether. 
The other two have slunk away 
to their stables. Whether they 
will ever be heard of again 
is more than doubtful, and in 
the eyes of the majority wholly 
indifferent. 

The Committee of Public 
Safety, in whose hands all 
the powers of the realm are 
now centred, treats the House 
of Commons with the same 
contempt wherewith it has 
treated the House of Lords. 
Twice during. the session, had 
not the Speaker intervened, it 
would have outraged all the 
traditions and ordinances of 
the House. Upon one occa- 
sion, when his Irish henchmen 
failed him, Mr Asquith was 
witness of an adverse vote. 
That he might “save time,” ac- 
cording to his own euphemism, 
Mr Asquith determined to re- 
assemble the henchmen and 
rescind the vote. When it 
was pointed out that some- 
thing more than this was 
necessary, he was forced to 
acquiesce, but it was no 
respect for the House or 
for his opponents that 
prompted his acquiescence. 
Still worse was his disrespect 
for the Commons’ House, when, 
to conciliate the militant suf- 
fragists, he permitted the wid- 
est amendments to be moved 
to his Franchise Bill. Having 
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declared that, in his belief, 
women’s suffrage would prove 
a@ national disaster, he would 
gladly have accepted it had it 
obtained a majority in the 
House. The Speaker inter- 
vened, and insisted that, since 
the amendments proposed 
would make the Bill a new 
measure, it must be withdrawn 
and another substituted. The 
economy of time imposed by 
the Parliament Act permitted 
nosubstitution, and the measure 
was dropped, but not before 
the Colonial Secretary had de- 
livered a damaging attack upon 
Mr George, from which the 
broken Cabinet will never re- 
cover, and the Postmaster - 
General had uttered a cry from 
the heart, which should become 
classical, that whatever hap- 
pened there would be no resig- 
nation ! 

The Parliament Act, as it 
stands to-day, is the work of 
Mr Asquith’s Cabinet. Passed 
by trickery, it is an _ out- 
rage upon our ancient Cun- 
stitution. Whatever its faults 
may be, however riddled with 
chicane the method of its pass- 
ing, it should be accepted with 
loyalty by those who devised 
it. Surely this is not an ex- 
travagant demand to make 
upon the authors of its being. 
The Lords, deprived of their 
veto, should be allowed to per- 
form the duty of suspension, 
laid upon them, without the 
risk of insult. If any were 
simple enough to take so much 
for granted, they overlooked 
the effrontery of Mr Lloyd 
George. When the House of 
Lords, in the proper exercise 
of its dwindled powers, threw 
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out the Home Rule Bill, Mr 
George found an opportunity 
for the exercise of his peculiar 
talent. “If you chain a 
dog,” said this profound finan- 
cier and great gentleman, “he 
is less dangerous, but he is 
more savage— but there is 
always this satisfaction about 
it, he can bark and snarl, 
but you know he can only 
bite the length of his chain. 
It is much longer than I wish 
to see it. I hope to see it 
shortened, but still it is not 
very long, and we pass the 
kennel all right.” If the Par- 
liament Act had been forcibly 
imposed upon the unwilling 
Radicals, it would have been 
monstrous to hold such lan- 
guage as this. When we 
remember that the House of 
Lords has been wrecked by Mr 
Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues, we can regard the 
speech merely as a piece of in- 
solence, and the fact that it was 
received by its audience with 
prolonged cheers and tumul- 
tuous applause is a fair measure 
of the refinement and good 
manners which prevail at the 
National Liberal Club. 

The principal work of the 
session has been the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill, a Bill 
which, in Mr Asquith’s opinion, 
should never have been passed, 
save by a House in which there 
was a clear Liberal majority, 
and which was never mentioned 
in 1906, when the majority 
was Liberal and overwhelming. 
Passed by the Commons, it was 
rejected by the Lords, and now 
lingers in a kind of cold storage. 
Its passage was greeted with 
no enthusiasm, and fell coldly 
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upon an indifferent world. It 
is characteristic of Irish apathy 
that, when the Bill was 
passed, the “nationhood a 
Ireland was not referred to in 
‘The Irish Homestead,’ by far 
the deepest and truest index 
of Irish opinion. Not even its 
supporters in the House were 
able to speak of the Bill with 
confidence. ‘Tell us what safe- 
guards you wish for,” they ask 
in despair, “‘and they shall be 
put in the Bill” As they 
know well, no safeguards are 
possible, and the only prospect 
that appears to lie before us is 
a prospect of civil war. The 
prospect does not disturb them, 
because they are conscious that 
the Parliament which they have 
devised will never be set up in 
College Green. Were they to 
regard their handiwork for one 
moment with a serious. eye, 
even they, cynics as they are, 
might be appalled at the cer- 
tainty of revolt. Even they, 
hungry as they are for office, 
might think that they would 
pay too high a price for the 
unthinking support of Mr Red- 
mond’s well-drilled squad in 
the spilled blood of their 
countrymen. 

In the House of Lords, 
which, if it be stripped of its 
veto, is still permitted the 
freedom of discussion, the Home 
Rule Bill was exposed for the 
piece of charlatanry that it is. 
Speaker after speaker, favour- 
able to the federal principle, 
proved that the Government 
Bill was not a step in the 
direction of federalism, but an 
effectual bar to that policy. 
Thus the hypocrisy of our 
Radicals is unmasked. The 


pretence of devolution, of the 
relieving of a congested legis- 
lature is as hollow as the 
pretence of Ulster’s submis- 
sion. It is not by a separate 
post - office, and independent 
custom-houses, that the mem- 
bers of an empire can be safely 
federated. Even Lord Grey, 
the fervent apostle of the 
federal principle, condemned 
the Bill because it is based 
upon an inalterable foundation 
of Nationalism. The Arch- 
bishop of York, a staunch 
Home Ruler, condemned the 
Bill with a spirit and energy 
wholly devoid of party spirit. 
He pointed out that if the Bill 
became law, “the Irish Parlia- 
ment would be in a position of 
privilege in comparison with 
any other legislative assembly 
that might be created.” For 
him, at least, Ulster is some- 
thing more than a bogey or 
scarecrow. ‘No eloquence can 
exorcise,” said he, “no special 
pleading can evade, the invin- 
cible repugnance of Ulster, 
and, I would venture to say, 
no live statesmanship can 
ignore it.” The string of 
platitudes which flow auto- 
matically from the lips of the 
Lord Chancellor were a poor 
answer indeed to the serried 
arguments of the Unionist 
peers. But the Cabinet pro- 
fesses to be unmoved. The 
loud - voiced champions of 
“government by consent” 


affect to believe that Ulster, 
in fierce defiance of her with- 
held consent, may be placed 
securely beneath the heel of 
Mr Devlin and his Molly 
Maguires. 

The passing of the Home 
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Rule Bill at breakneck speed 
is a national disgrace. The 
destruction of the Welsh 
Church is a yet grosser piece 
of wantonness, which no poli- 
tical opportunism can ever ex- 
cuse or condone. The bitterest 
enemies of the Welsh Church 
confess that it performs its 
arduous tasks with zeal and 
devotion. Its poor income, 
less than the sum which the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons have voted for them- 
selves, is acknowledged to be 
wisely and worthily spent. 
And the enemies of the Church 
will take away that modest 
income, not because they want 
the money, but because they 
want to take it away. They 
propose to spend it on museums 
they know not which, and on 
libraries they know not where. 
That the money will be wasted 
in the general extravagance 
which prevails matters not to 
them. The Church will be im- 
poverished, and the Church’s 
poverty will be balm and solace 
to their sectarian spite. We 
doubt whether history can show 
an example of meanness equal 
to this, and it is an eloquent 
proof of the triple brass which 
encases Mr M‘Kenna and his 
supporters that they did not 
feel shame at cracking so poor 
and honourable a crib. In 
truth, our Ministers would act 
more sincerely and in closer 
consonance with the proper 
nature of the Bill if they forgot 
all about the free libraries and 
museums, and frankly spent 
the money which they will 
wring out of the Church upon 
bribery at the next election. 
And if the object of the Bill 
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be infamous, how shall we de- 
scribe the method of its passing? 
It is well to put upon record 
the fact that the Welsh Church 
has been disestablished and dis- 
endowed wholly and solely by 
the vote of the Irish party. 
Again and again this meanest 
of mean Bills would have been 
flung to the winds had not 
Mr Redmond’s men come to 
Mr M‘Kenna’s aid. England, 
Scotland, and Wales availed 
not to do the deed of squalid 
iconoclasm. We hope that it 
will soothe the consciences of 
the political dissenters to re- 
flect, that had it not been for 
the gombeen men of Ireland 
the Welsh Church would not 
have lost one whit of its power 
to do good. The bargain was 
plain and openly entered into. 
The Nonconformists of Eng- 
land have supported the Roman 
Catholic in Ireland. Dr Hor- 
ton’s amiable argument is not 
yet forgotten. If persecution 
follows Home Rule, said he in 
effect, then the Nonconform- 
ists of Ulster must leave the 
country of their birth, and do 
their best to gain their living 
somewhere else. Such devo- 
tion as this to the cause of 
Home Rule deserved and has 
obtained a handsome reward. 
What less could the Irish 
Catholics do than rally to the 
support of Welsh disestablish- 
ment? Mr Dillon, having 
candidly acknowledged that 
“it was a source of the 
deepest gratification that they 
had been able to repay in 
some measure the debt that 
they owed to the Welsh mem- 
bers during dark and treubled 
years,” denied that in repaying 
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the debt the Irish “had been 
false to their own principles, 
traditions, and beliefs.” Thus 
while he makes the bargain 
plain, he declares that in carry- 
ing it out he has but done what 
his conscience prompted him to 
do. Heis at variance not merely 
with Newman, Manning, and 
other dignitaries of his Church, 
who supported the establish- 
ment, but with the leader of 
his parliamentary party. Mr 
Redmond has nothing to say 
about traditions or beliefs. He 
takes a sternly practical view 
of the transaction. For him a 
bargain is a bargain, and no 
more. “ Your British politics,” 
said he, as quoted by Mr Bonar 
Law, “do not concern us. Our 
votes will in this Parliament, 
as in past Parliaments, be 
directed by the sole considera- 
tion, by what we regard to be 
the interest, for the time being, 
of Ireland.” Mr Redmond’s 
cynicism is far nearer the truth 
than the sentimentality of Mr 
Dillon, and we fear that there 
is little comfort to be got out 
of the words of the Member for 
East Mayo. Nevertheless the 
bargain has been effective, and 
the Pyrrhic victory has been 
won, ‘While the Government 
chose to hinder religion,” said 
Lord Hugh Cecil in an admir- 
able peroration, “the Opposition 
by their votes would choose to 
leave the religious life of a 
great Christian denomination 
unhampered. The Government 
would choose to sow bitterness, 
but the Opposition would 


choose to maintain a state of 
things which was rapidly tend- 
ing to a better feeling between 
the Church of England and 
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Nonconformists. The Govern- 
ment would have victory with 
shame and wrong, and the 
Opposition would have defeat 
with right and honour.” 

Thus the Government has 
passed two measures of disin- 
tegration, and has prevented 
by the Parliament Act an ap- 
peal to the country. Yet it is 
not happy. In the first place, 
it cannot but be affected by 
the prevailing air of uncer- 
tainty. There are already 
rumours of a conference. It 
is said that the Home 
Rule Bill was never intended 
to effect its ultimate purpose, 
that it was a mere means of 
securing the support of Mr 
Redmond. In the _ second 
place, the circumstances in 
which the Franchise Bill was 
withdrawn cannot be pleasing 
to our tyrannical Govern- 
ment. Though Mr Samuel, 
as we have said, raptur- 
ously declared that ‘ what- 
ever the decision might be 
there would be no resignation,” 
that, in other words, the limpet 
would not leave the rock, the 
debate revealed a bitter differ- 
ence of opinion, which went 
deeper and wider than the 
academic question of ‘“ Votes 
for Women.” Mr Hareourt’s 
speech showed an intelligible 
resentment against Mr Lloyd 
George and his policy. ‘“ You 
have got their threepences,” 
said Mr Harcourt, “and now 
you don’t want their opinions.” 
Thus might any opponent 
of the Insurance Act have 
spoken, and the fact that 
Mr Lloyd George, whose 
strong point is not reticence, 
should have refrained from 
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reply, clearly demonstrates how 
wide and deep is the rift. And 
quite apart from the public 
washing of dirty linen, the 
compulsory withdrawal of the 
Franchise Bill was a heavy 
blow to Mr Asquith’s schemes. 
The purpose of that Bill was 
of course to redress the balance. 
If Home Rule ever becomes an 
accomplished fact, the Radical 
party will lose the support of 
Mr Redmond’s stalwarts. The 
diminished band of Irishmen, 
having nothing more to get 
for the moment, will be less 
obedient to the division bell. 
Neither in numbers nor in zeal 
can it be depended upon to 
destroy another Church. And 
the Government, by its Fran- 
chise Bill, hoped to make up 
its loss in Ireland by enrolling 
a vast number of new and 
trustworthy voters in Great 
Britain. Its amiable scheme 
is foiled, and though “there 
will be no resignation,” con- 
fidence is shaken, and the hope 
of the gerrymanderers is post- 
poned indefinitely. 

But the clearest evidence of 
the Radical anxiety and dis- 
trust is the fury with which 
the leaders of the party are 
looking about them for a pro- 
fitable bribe, which in due 
season they may offer to the 
democracy. Every Taper and 
every Tadpole in the National 
Liberal Club has his own “cry” 
ready. The cries may differ in 
pitch and tone, but the burden is 
always the same: “Something 
for somebody for nothing.” 
And so great is the extremity 
of fear into which the Radicals 
are plunged, that they are 
bringing out once more into 
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the public light of day their 
“star performer,” Mr Lloyd 
George. That eminent rhetori- 
cian has for a while lain under 
a cloud. Even the voters, not 
quickly sensitive to the truth, 
are beginning to find him out. 
His career, piece by piece 
recalled to the people, has 
been a career of failure. To 
understand him aright we 
must remember that he is a 
Welshman. Concerning the 
life and temperament of Eng- 
land and Scotland he is grossly 
ignorant. Yet at the very 
moment of declaring that Great 
Britain has no right to meddle 
in the affairs of the Welsh 
Church, he sees no reason why 
he, a Welshman, should not dis- 
turb the peace of Englishmen 
and Scots. From the begin- 
ning of his career he has 
proved himself lacking in 
sympathy and understanding. 
The speeches which he de- 
livered during the Boer War 
were the plainest proof of this, 
and they should have been 
sufficient in themselves to 
exclude him for ever from hold- 
ing office in a British Cabinet. 
“ Every child under two years,” 
said he at the time of the 
concentration camps, “was 
already dead. Eleven thou- 
sand children dead.” Has he 
ever withdrawn or apologised 
for this infamous statement? 
Again and again did this 
apostle of peace urge the Boers 
to continue the war. ‘The 
Boers,” he exclaimed with pride, 
“would never surrender uncon- 
ditionally. They would be fools 
if they did. No man with a 
good rifle in his hand would 
give it up merely because he 
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obtained a paper signed by 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain in ex- 
change.” 

It is well to remind ourselves 
of these pronouncements at the 
time when Mr Lloyd George is 
to be let loose again upon Great 
Britain. The only reason why 
a demagogue should desire 
to govern a country which he 
has held up to contempt and 
detestation is, that he is de- 
termined at all hazards to 
“geton.” And before we place 
our destinies in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we should ask ourselves which 
we prefer—the honour of Eng- 
land or the personal advance- 
ment of Mr Lloyd George. 
The two will ever be at vari- 
ance and incompatible. Since 
the days when Mr Lloyd George 
travelled up and down England 
giving comfort to his country’s 
enemies, and urging the Boers 
to fight in the sacred cause of 
peace, he has turned his hand 
to many things. The land 
taxes of 1909, which were 
established, like his South 
African policy, upon the doc- 
trine of hate, have done nothing 
else than set class against class. 
The refreshing fruit which was 
to be administered to millions 
of parched lips has turned out 
to be no more than a shrivelled 
mangel-wurzel. The working 
man would find it cheaper to 
feed himself on _ hot - house 
grapes, purchased at Covent 
Garden, than trust to the vicar- 
ious philanthropy of Mr Lloyd 
George. In other words, the 
poor £60,000 which the land 
taxes have produced were 
gathered at thecost of £686,000, 
and though in the process rich 


spoils were given to faithful 
voters, it is not a cheap method 
of purchasing adherents. Nor 
can Mr Lloyd George find 
much comfort in the working 
of the Insurance Act. Though 
he deems it sufficient to answer 
the just criticisms of his measure 
with inapposite gibes, he cannot 
hide from himself the exaspera- 
tion and sense of failure which 
dog the Insurance Act at every 
step. He has packed his panels 
by methods which have exas- 
perated the most honourable 
and beneficent profession in the 
world. The promise of a free 
choice of doctors is blown to 
the winds. The right to make 
private arrangements is hastily 
withdrawn. The doctors who 
are reluctant to join their 
panels are roundly told that 
if they do not, the insured 
persons whom they attend can- 
not draw sick pay. No certifi- 
cate would be valid that was 
not signed by a panel-doctor. 
As if that artifice were insuffi- 
cient, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told the Advisory 
Committee that there were two 
ways of dealing with cases 
where the panels were incom- 
plete. “The first was,”—we 
quote from Mr Worthington 
Evans’ speech in the House— 
“that if some doctors had gone 
on the panel, but there were 
still vacancies, he would invite 
those doctors to take assistants 
and would then close the panel 
for one, two, or three years, in 
order to enable those doctors 
to have a monopoly of practice 
among insured persons, and to 
obtain a good introduction to 
their families. .. . The other 
method was to send down 
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State doctors to fill the 
vacancies and to close the 
panel,” 

It is a dignified policy, 
isn’t it, for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to offer 
“‘ monopolies ” and “ good intro- 
ductions”’ to those who accept 
his terms? The benefit of 
such methods to the nation is 
not clear. As Mr Worthing- 
ton Evans said, “the import- 
ance of these threats is not 
merely their effect upon doctors 
and the cruel destruction of 
their practices; it was the 
effect upon insured persons, 
who had been told that they 
- would have a free choice of 
doctors.” This policy, exas- 
perating as it is, cannot suc- 
ceed. The proper working of 
the Insurance Act depends not 
upon the rhetoric of Mr Lloyd 
George nor upon the evasions 
of Mr Masterman. It depends 
upon the willing co-operation 
of the medical profession. This 
willing co-operation the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has 
made impossible. There is 
scarcely a doctor in England, 
except Dr Addison, who does 
not regard Mr Lloyd George 
as his enemy, and the pro- 
fessors of science are quite 
right who are urging the youth 
of Great Britain not to waste 
their lives by joining a dis- 
credited profession. There can 
be no higher task than to heal 
the sick. It is a task which 
cannot and will not be per- 
formed in conditions of slavery. 

And not only are the doctors 
insulted. The insured persons 
are set at naught. Doubtless 
Mr Lloyd George has regretted 
a thousand times the moment- 
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arily profitable speech which he 
delivered rather more than a 
year ago at Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle. The place was hardly 
appropriate to the Chancellor’s 
vote-catching demonstration, 
and the speech raised false 
hopes which should not have 
been raised anywhere. “So the 
poor man who is earning 20s. 
or 24s. a-week is told ””—told 
by the Chancellor—‘“‘ You have 
to go for four months to a first- 
class hotel.’ He will say: 
‘You are mocking me. How 
can I go?’ And the doctor 
will say: ‘Haven’t you heard? 
The Government are finding a 
million and a half to build 
sanatoria throughout the 
country.’” One poor clerk, 
Darken by name, had no doubt 
of the “mockery” when the 
workhouse infirmary was 
offered him as a “first-class 
hotel,” and when £10 was 
brought him, after death, for 
the purchase of luxuries. In 
defence of the Chancellor there 
is not a word to be said, yet 
he is obdurate still, and there 
is little doubt that in his 
coming campaign he will outdo 
in extravagance the language 
which he held at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle. 

In what field will that cam- 
paign be fought? The field 
matters little, so long as votes 
may be won. Lord Haldane 
warned us the other day that 
Mr Lloyd George might throw 
his heart and soul, that heart 
and that soul which triumphed 
over the Insurance Act, into 
Education. If it were into 
his own education that he 
threw them, we would most 
warmly applaud the resolve, 
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but without much hope of a 


beneficial result. Mr Lloyd 
George is of those who learn 
nothing, whatever they may 
forget. Probably he still be- 
lieves that eleven thousand 
children were dead in the con- 
centration camps merely be- 
cause he said it, and that every 
workman who earns 20s. a-week 
can, if he choose, live in a first- 
class hotel. But what in the 
world will such a demagogue 
as he do with education? He 
may enslave the schoolmasters, 
as he has attempted to enslave 
the doctors, and make all those 
who teach, from Eton down to 
the smallest of the secondary 
schools, the mere puppets of 
his bureaucrats. It is not a 
pleasant prospect, and if in the 
process of catching votes the 
admirable system of education 
which prevails in England be 
destroyed, its destruction is 
not likely to give Mr Lloyd 
George or any one of his col- 
leagues a sleepless night. 
There is just a chance, how- 
ever, that education may escape 
for a while. The Tapers and 
Tadpoles of the party appear 
to think that “the land” is 
a more profitable cry. And 
perhaps “the land” it will 
be. Again, the choice of Mr 
Lloyd George as leader in the 
campaign is not easily intel- 
ligible. He knows little more 
of the subject than may be 
learned upon the  putting- 


greens of Walton Heath, and 
the stalwart Radicals, who 
have been collecting informa- 
tion for him, not to be outdone, 
have studied the most difficult 
problem of modern times in 
the rural glades of Peck- 
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ham Rye. However, Mr Lloyd 
George has ventured to say that 
their reports are “startling.” 
We can quite believe it. Such 
emissaries, sent out upon such 
a quest, are nicely calculated to 
“startle” all those who have 
any knowledge of the country- 
side. Meanwhile, Mr Lloyd 
George, we are told, will not put 
a further burden upon the land. 
Even he seems to have heard 
that it is not profitable to tax a 
declining industry. But he will 
enforce a minimum wage and 
provide better houses for the 
labourers in rural districts. He 
does not tell us how he proposes 
to provide the better houses 
without taxation, nor does he 
understand that to impose a 
minimum wage upon farmers 
who cannot afford to pay it, is 
nothing more than to levy an 
insupportable tax upon a hard- 
working class. It can have 
but one result : unemployment. 
The farmers are unable to 
spend more than a certain sum 
upon wages, and Mr Lloyd 
George’s plan would ensure the 
instant dismissal of thousands 
of working men. There is only 
one way to raise wages and to 
improve the standard of life in 
the country, and that is to 
make agriculture profitable—in 
other words, to undo the harm 
that Free Trade has inflicted 
upon Great Britain during the 
last sixty years. At the next 
General Election there will be 
no question of what have been 
foolishly called “food taxes.” 
The most urgent reform, which 
will permit England once more 
to grow her own corn, is for 
the moment postponed. It is 
postponed only, and in the 
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meantime we may point out 
once more the folly of those 
who pretend their food is “free,” 
because no direct tax is im- 
posed upon it. The poor 
dupes, who rejoice in “free 
food,” are paying wages for 
the production of that food in 
Canada and the Argentine, in 
Denmark and in Russia. How 
shall they find wages to support 
themselves, when all the work 
necessary for the feeding of 
them is done across the sea? 
Is it not better to ensure in- 
dustry to the people than to 
live upon the toil of others? 
And the vast sum that goes 
upon wages paid abroad is not 
the only tax upon “ free ” food. 
Every egg, partially addled, 
which gives a fragrance to our 
breakfast-tables, must pay a 
charge for its transport. Then 
again, all the resources of the 
British Navy must be employed 
to keep open the highway of 
the seas, lest we, who will 
neither grow corn nor pick up 
eggs, should die of hunger. So 
much of England’s work, in 
truth, is done abroad that some 
two hundred thousand sturdy 
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men are found emigrating every 
year. It is not walls but men 
that make a city, said Nicias 
long ago. It is not cheap food 
that makes a country pros- 
perous, but well-paid work and 
men to do it. 

However, we need not expect 
any counsel of wisdom from 
Mr Lloyd George. The land 
to him is an opportunity of 
agitation, and no more. He 
sees in it another chance of 
stirring up class-hatred, and 
of setting hitherto peaceable 
men against their neighbours. 
He hopes, by giving a loose 
rein to his rhetoric, by flatter- 
ing the cupidity of ignorant 
audiences, to repeat his noisy 
campaign of 1909. He seems 
to believe that his value as the 
ringmaster of a circus is un- 
impaired. He is doomed very 
soon to discover his mistake, 
Any man may promise “re- 
freshing fruit ” and “ first-class 
hotels ” once, but not even the 
simplest voter can be persuaded 
a second time to put his faith 
in the specious offer of a free 
sojourn upon Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. 
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